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HE dectrine generally received in the Chriſtian CHAP. 
F - Church concerning the ſtate of departed Souls, I. 
cverthrown by a canon of the council of Florence, 1439. 
The Greeks at that council obliged to concur in it, The 
Florentine dodrine calculated to favour Purgatory 
Remarks on the canon. Was probably the occaſion of 
the diſputes at Rome on the immortality of the ſoul, in 


the pontificate of Paul ii. 


A canon of the Lateran Council under Leo x. 


Page 1 
confirm II. 


ing one of the Clementine Conſtitutions which aſſerts | 513. 


the natural immortality of the ſoul. Luther's 


opinion 


of that council. The doctrine of the canon built upon 


the hypot hefis of Subſtantial Forms. Some modern di- 
vines and philoſophers not at all mare intelligible, or 


better founded than the old Schodlmen. 


p. 5 


Peter Pomponatius's beet De animæ immortali- III. 
tate. Attacks and expoſes the Followers of Ariſtotle. 15 16. 
Pomponatius reviied as an infidel by Proteſtants as 


well as Papiſts. His meaning miſtaken beth 
Bayle and Biſhop Warburton. 


a 2 


by M. 
1 


Luther ranks „ immortality of the foul IV. 
amongſt the monſtrous opinions of Popery. 
greunds of his cen ire doubtful, Were not what Car- 


The 1520, 


dinal 


CHAP. 


V. 
I 530. 


VI. 
1534. 


. 
1530. 
1536. 


5 
dinal Perron ſuppoſed them to be. The doctrine of the 
ſleep of the foul eſpouſed by Luther on ſcriptural autho- 
rity. The Appendix referred to. P. 13 


William Tyndall defends Luther againſt Sir Tho- 


mas More's ebjections to the doctrine of the ſleep of 
the ſoul. This a proof that the doctrine was beld by 
the firſt reformers. Deſerted afterwards by many Pro- 
teſtants. The probable occaſion of Tyndall's Preteſta- 
tion. Copy of the ſaid Proteſtation. Extract of a 
Letter from Tyndall ts Frith. Suppoſed to refer to the 
contents of the Proteſtation. p. 15 


CALVIN's Pſychopannichia. The time and place 
of its publication remarkable. On what account. An 
angry, abuſrve, weak performance. His arguments 
and proofs adopted, by modern Pſychopannychiſts. 
Diſmgenuous with reſpect to the Anabaptiſts. And the 


heathen philoſuphers. P-. 22 


The doctrine cf the immortality of the foul exhibited 
in the Proteſtant Confeſſions of Faith. Little or no— 
thing of it in the earlieſt of them. Obſcure and ambi— 
guous on the article of faint-worſhip. The jirſt Helve- 
tic Cſeſſion ſilent as to the doctrine of the ſcul's im- 
mortality. The doctrine aſſerted in that of Wirten— 


bergh. In what terms. Inconſiſtency of the Saxon 


Con ſeſſiom f 1551. Poorly qualified by the Gallic and 


Belgic harmonizers. The obnoxious clauſe left out by 
the editors of the Corpus Confeſſionum of 1612. p. 28 
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The 4cth of K. Edward the 6th's Articles, the firſt 
inſtance of the expreſs condemnation of the doctrine of 1 


the ſleep of the ſeul, in a Proteſtant Confeſſion. A paſe 


ſage from Biſhop Burnet relative to thoſe Articles. A 


conjecture at whom that article was aimed. The ar- 
ticle diſmiſſed upon the review in 1562. p. 34 


The ſecond Helvetic Conſeſſion totally Calviniſtical. 
Condemns the doctrine of the Sleep of the Soul. Re— 
marks upon the ſeventh article of it. Adopts the peri- 
patetic deftrine of Subſtantial Forms. Anathema- 
tiſes in the terms of a popiſh canon. Condemns inad- 


 vertently a dearine of Calvin. Part of the 27th ar- 


ticle of it. Eſpeuſes the Florentine doctrine of the im- 
mediate migration of holy Souls to Heaven, p. 36 


The Scottiſh Confeſſion, art. 17th, declares againſt . 


the Sleep of the Soul. Curious particulars relating to 
this Confeſſion. Does not harmonize with the ſecond 


Helvetic touching the immediate migration of holy ſouls 


to Chriſt, or the direct Precipitation of the wicked and 


The Confeſſion f the Remonſtrants cenſured by the 
Calviniſts, for omitting to mention the immediate mi- 
gration of goed ſouls to Heaven. Aſcrive this emiſſion 
to Socinianiſm. Epiſcopius's ſenſible anſwer. Ex- 
tremely provoking to the Calviniſts, as recriminating 


upon their Maſter. The great Confuſion of Proteſtant 


CHAP, 
VIII. 


552. 


IX. 


1566. 


X. 
1568. 
1580. 


unbelievers into Hell. p. 39 


XI. 
1612. 


writers ef thoſe times on this ſubject. Accounted for by 


Lud. 


E 


cap, Lud. Cappellus; who does not ſtand clear of confu- 


fron himſelf. An inſtance of it. p. 42 
XII. Antony de Dominis diſcuſſes the queſtions concern— 
1622. ing the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul in his bock De 
Rep. Eccleſiaſtica. His charafter in ſhort by Fuller. 
Admits the point may be debated without danger to the 
failh or ſcandal to the church. States the queſtion 
with candor. Urges the O. J. ſcriptures for the ceſ- 
falion of thought and conſciouſneſs after death, with 
great ſtrength. Has nothing to ſet againſt them but 
apocryphal Eſdras. The paſſages quoted from that 


Writer examined. Proceeds to authorities in the N. 


T. Makes conceſſions which rum his cauſe, both with © 


reſpect to the Scriptures and Philoſophy. His conclu- 
ſions in favoar of ſeparate exiſtence, futile and childiſh, 
Probably againſt his real ſentiments. Mas to manage 
K. James I. a /trenuous Demonelog/t. p. 47 


Im. Brevis Diſquiſitio, à wwor# of Joachim Stegman. 
1628, The occaſion and ſcope of it. In Bay le's opinion, did 
more harm than good. A paſſage from the eighth chap- 
ter of it. Mifrepreſents Luther. But right in the 
general reaſoning. An argument of Cardinal Perron 
for praying to ſaints. The fremiſſes net controverted 
by all Proteſtants of theſe times. And fIrenuouſly con- 
tended for by the late Dr. Watts. Another paſſage 


from Stegman's eighth chapter cenſured by Bp. War— 


burton, without reaſon. Who miſunderſtands Grotius 
and Epiſcopius in his turn, And cenſures Le Clerc 
wndejervedly, : | | P- 63 
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The ſyſtem of Des Cartes. Explodes the defrine of 
Subſtantial Forms. Controverted by Gatlendus. 
Des Cartes's hypotheſis ſtigmatiſed in the Roman In- 
dex. Whilt Gaſſendus remains uncenſured. Mr. 
Arnauld's complaints thereupon. Arnauld's and Bayle's 
ſuppoſition concerning Des Cartes's doctrine. Examined 
and refuted. p- 70 


A tract intituled, Man wholly Mortal, &c. by N. 
O. Two editions of it, The author unknown. Pre- 
bably a Diſſenter, from the Ejtabliſhment. Preſumptive 
Proofs of it. Not free from controverſial prejudices 
Attacks the hypotheſis of one Mr. Woolner and Am- 
broſe Parey. Quotations from his book, Whether 
Adam was created immortal ? General Contents of R. 
O.'s book, Note on Mr. Bulkley's explication of Luke 
Xvi. 19.—31. Critical Reviewer commended. R. O. 
met with an Adverſary. Uncertain who he was. A 
bad and obſcure reaſoner. An inſtance of it, Avcids 
meddling with R O.'s ſcripture teſtimonies. Depends 
wholly upon other ſorts of authorities. Poſiſcript to R. 
O.'s book. A paſſage of Pliny there cited. Remarks 
upon it. | P 77 


Thomas White's b De medio animarum ſtatu 
A. Wood's account of the author. T he occaſion of this 
book, Oppoſes the common dloctri ne of Purgatory. Sub- 
ſtitutes a different account of it, Remarks, His notion 
of praying for things predeſtinated. -The opinion of an 


CHAP. 
XIV. 


1640. 


XV. 


1644. 
1655. 


XVI. 


1653. 


Engliſh Divine on that ſubject. Difficulties upon 


White's Hem, White's ſolution, Remarks. Strikes 
at 


11 i 

CHAP. at the number of Maſſes. His apology. Inconſiſtent 
with his doftrine. Poſt pones real rewards and real 1 
puni Inents till the day of judgment, without interme- 7 
diate purgation. Appeals to Fathers and Liturgies. 
 Differs from Hardouin concerning the latter. Many A 
nominal Proteſtants have thought of an intermediate 7 
ſtate as White did. Archbiſhop Wake quoted. And 7 
Archdeacon Chapman, Remarks. White's opinion of 5 
the nature of the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation. Adopts 7 
that of Aquinas: Remarks. His ſecond treatiſe, 
intituled, Reſponſa ad exceptiones. Declares for the 
Philoſophia Digbæana. More of a Proteſtant in it 
then in his firſt tract. Reaſons for the length of this 
a.ticle. An account of White's broils with the College 
at Douay. And of the cenſure of his bock in the Eu- 
gliſh Parliament. p. 93 
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XVII. Nicholas Perrot, (Sieur d' Ablancourt) his opinion 4 
1663. how we gain the knowledge of the fouls immortality. 0 
His contempt of the current Philoſophy. Tet allows it : 
to be uſeful to confirm the doftrine of revelation on this 
point. His ſuppoſition compared with that of Arnauld 
and Bayle, Remarts upon all three. p- 135 


XVII Biſhop Bull's controverſy with Truman. Four pro- 
1669. poſitions of the Biſhop's, importing, No immortality for 
man but of Grace through Chriſt, Truman's allega- 

tion of the Law of Moſes to the contrary. Bp. Bull, 

in attempting to anſwer, overthrows the doftrine of 15 

own propgſitions. This occaſioned by his fear of paſſing 
for heterodox A reflection on ſuch fituations. Biſhop 
Bulls two Sermons republi iſhed by Profeſſor Chappelowe, 

| 1765. 


L * 
0 1765. Mr. Nelſon's opinion of theſe two ſermons. The CIA P. 
4 propoſitions in theſe Sermons, ſubverſive of the doctrine 
* of thoſe in his Harmonia. Is contradicted by his Edi- 
tor [Chappelow] with reſpect to the fulneſs of ſcripture 
; teſtimonies in proof of his dectrine. And by Tillotton. 
7 Neither Bull nor Tillotſon fuffictently guard again{t 
the doctrine of Purgatory. Biſhop Bull miſtaken in the 
interpretation of his text, Acts i. 25. Not ſupperted 
by the authorities he quotes, Remarks on the words 


ToTog wing, And on the death of Judas. p- 140 


The controverſy between Meſſieurs Jurieu and Sau- XIX. 
rin. Jurieu's objection to the philoſophical proof of the 169 . 
fouls immortality. Saurin's anſwer, Diſlited and rec- 
tified by Mr. Bayle. The proof ſtill imperfett. A 
confefture why Saurin left his anſwer ſhort. Farther 
remarks on that anſwer, p-. 164 
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Mr. Locke's controverſy with Bp. Stillingfleet. The 
Biſhop's objection to Locke's poſition. Mr. Locke's 
reply. The compilers of Biographia Britannica cen/u- 
4 red. Pretended demonſtrations of the natural immorta- 
5 lity ſubverſive of the Chriſtian doftrine. Mr. Locke's 
5 Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, commended. p. 169 


XX. 
1697. 


Dr. Coward's book, intituled, Second Thoughts, 

&c. The Doctor's regard for the ſcripturet. Inju- 

riouſly ranked among injidels. An account of his opfo- 
nents. A conjecture why he was reputed an infidel. 

His argument taken from the Hypoſtatic Union. Dr. 

Coward a man of learning. A. Wood's account of 

bim. A citation from his Ophthalmiatria. Hts an- 

h fevers 


XII. 
1702. 


„ 
CHAP. fwers to Mr. Turner and Mr, Broughton. Aud to 
others in his Grand Eſſay. bp. 174 


XXII. A /hhort account of Henry Layton, Eſq; author of a 
1706+ Search after Souls. His profeſſion and fludies. Net 
profeſſedly Dr. Coward's advocate. His works little 
known. His anſwers to certain objections taken from the 
miſchief ariſing from his writings. Of the ſame com- 
flexion with the objettions of Papiſis againfl the ꝛvri- 
tings of Proteſtants. p- 182 


XXIII. Ar. Hallet'? diſcourſe, ſhewing the impoſſibility of 


1729. proving a future ſlate by the light of nature. Remarks 
on ſame paſſages in it. Controverted by Mr. Grove. 
The Biogr. Britan. cenſured. A fhort account of Mr. 
Grove's book. A paſſage from another of his pieces, un- 


favourable to his attempts to eſtabliſh immortality by 


the light of nature. Remarks upon it. Mr. Hallet's 
Defence. Incumbered with difficulties not to be got 
over. ; p. 188 


xxiv. A pamphlet intituled, The Materiality or Mortality 
1729. of the Soul of Man. An account of it. The author's 
proofs all from ſcripture. Proper to qualify Mr. Hallet's 


conceſſiun. Mr. Grove claims all the clear and obvious 


| texts as favouring the natural immortality of the ſoul. 


Dr. Law makes the like claim in favour of the ſleep 
of the ſeul. ih. p. 198 


XXV. Bp. LAW's Appendix to his Conſiderations on 
1755. the Theory of Religion, Fatal to the cauſe of a 


conſcious intermediate ſlate. Produced @ number of an- 


fevers. 
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fevers. Dr. Goddard. Ar Steffe. Dr. Morton. HAP. 


The Examiner of Biſhop Sherlock's Sermons. Biſhop 
Warburton. Replies to theſe by Mr. Peckard, Dr. Ben- 
] amin Dawſon, and in ſome anonymous tracts. p. 200 


Examination of Biſhop Warburton's Strictures an 
the doftrine of the Sleep of the Soul. His premiſes 
more honourable to the Sadducees, than advantageous 
ts himſelf. Imputes a precarious Sadducean principle 


_ to Dr. Law and his partizans, without grounds. His 


reaſoning liable to be retorted upon him. Forges a ſo- 


XXVI. 
1765. 


priſm for the Polytheiſts, in order to abuſe his antage- 


niſt, under the pretence of a parallel caſe. Greſs'y mife 


repreſents the Biſhop of Carliſle. The futility of his Po- 


Iytheiſtical fophiſm. The ſuppoſition, that the natural 
immortality of the foul is taken for granted in ſcripture, 


ridiculous and falſe. Groſs abuſe of his opponents. 


Handſomely reproved for it by an ingenious writer. In- 
ſults Dr. Taylor of Norwich, with rudeneſs, and 
without reaſon. Properly reproved for it. Propoſes to 
prove the reſurrection philofophically, by an argument 
which ends in the good pleaſure of GOD. Miſtates 
the meamng of St. Paul. Confutes nonſenſe of his own 
making. Puzzles himſelf with his ſpeculations on the 


fameneſs of the human frame. Is at odds with his 


authorities. Banters his opponents. Irrites with the 


zeal of a Proſelyte, apprebenſive that the ſincerity of 


his converſion may be ſuſpected. P. 207 


Archbi/hop Secker's xvith Lecture on the church ca- $3yrre 


techiſm. Unfortunate in his apclogiſts for his education 
and intolerant ener, Defends the dactrine of the 
b 2 natural 


1769, 


„ 


CHAP. natural immortality of the foul, by the common hack- 


neyed arguments of men of much inferior reputation. 
Places the foul in the head. Refers his Catechumens 
to their Senſibility for the proof of it. Not ſupported 
in this by Cicero, to whom he appeals. Inconſiſtent 
with himſelf concerning the ſameneſs of the foul, ar- 
gues ce on the difference between foul and body. 
His Grace's proof of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. From an earneſt defire of immortality. From 
the capacities of the ſoul for higher attainments. Begs 
the queſtion. Miſlakes the meaning of the word Sheol. 
Argues weakly on a paſſage in Deuteronomy. At odds 
with Bp. Warburton concerning the omiſſion of future 
rewards and pumſhments in the Old Teſtament. Suſ- 


pected of wilful miſapplications. Differs from Abp. 


Wake, on the article of ſaint-worſhip, Cannot rid 
fois hypethefts of the idea of a purgatery. Scaliger's 
fatisfadtory account of the deftrine of the early Chri- 
frrans concerning the departed foul. His grace ſeems 
to add a new article to the Apoſtle's Creed, p. 241 


Dr. Jortin's ſermons, vol. 2. ſerm. 19. What weight 
and force in the phileſophical arguments for the na- 
tural immortality of the foul. How far the early Chri- 
{rans eſpouſed this doctrine. The Doctor acknowledges 
[te ſcripture evidence for it riſes no higher than proba- 
buity. Some texts examined. What was the aofrine 
of the Sadducces. More texts examined. The teſti- 
mony of the Fathers of the church. Weakened by 
oat the Doctor himſelf ſays of it elſeꝛobere. The evi- 
acnce of ancient liturgies conſidered. The Doctor not 

clear 
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ear as to the intermediate puniſhment of the wicked. CHAP, 
Propoſes a compromiſe. An intimation in favour of 


Tranſmigration. Dr. Jortin more ingenuous concerning 
the intermediate ſlate, than other writers on that ſub- 


ject. The Doctor's argument grounded upon the hiſto- 


ry .of Chriſt's transfiguration, conſidered. The Pſy- 
chopannychiſts not much behelden to Dr. Jortin. His 
elogium. p- 268 


Mr. T. BROUGHTON's Defence of the commen- xxix. 
received doctrine of an immaterial, and naturally 1766. 
immortal principle in man. Levelled at the Biſhop of 1768. 


CARLISLE's Appendix, and the Hiſtorical View. 
On what provocation. Combats the Biſhop's texts by 
appealing to Cicero. Remarks. Whether Cicero be- 
lieved a future ſtate? Mr. Broughton's idle diſtinc- 
tion betwween the end of the preſent life, and the begin- 
ning of the next. Surpriſed that Dodwell's contro- 
verſy with Dr. Clarke is not neticed in the Hiſtorical 
View. Commends Mr. John Broughton's P/ychole- 
gia. Extract from Dodwell. And from Dr. Coward's 
reply to Mr. J. Broughton. Cenſure of Mr. Thomas 
Broughton's Defence in a monthly Pamphlet. Mr. 


B. charges Socinianiſin on his opponents. His book call. 
ed, A Proſpect of Futurity. Compared to the ſpecu- 


lations of Cyrano de Berger ac. And Don Quevedo. 
Talks of the pointing in Greek Manuſcripts. And of 
other —_ of which he knows /lill leſs. p. 297 


An os in the Theological Repoſitory, intituled, XXX. 
An Attempt to prove that the Reſurrection takes 


Place 


L* Ji 4 

coxcrv- Place immediately after Death. The witchcraft of {| 
Words. The author makes thought the eſſence of the 
foul. Fnows every thing relating to the ſoul. His 
found philoſophy contrary to that of Mr. Locke. Aſerts 
that the ſoul always thinks. His proofs examined. 
Begs the thing in queſtion, Appeals to experience. 
The author's conſequences upon the ſuppoſition that the 
foul does not always think. Conſequences drawn by Mr. 
Locke from the contrary ſuppoſition. The author's in- 
terpretation of certain texts examined. Takes refuge in 
the quarters of the Pſychopannychiſts. According to 
him, Abraham's whole unborn poſterity, muſt have 
been in a ſtate of ſenſibility, at the time of Moles's ad- 


4. 5 
[es 


venture at the buſh. Caſtellio's modeſty. More texts * 
examined, The author has a difficulty upon his hands 3 
which he did not foreſee. p. 312 > 


CONC L USION. Inferences from the forego- 4 
ing Hiſtorical View. Advantages given to the Pa- 4 
piſtt, by the groundleſs conceſſions of Proteſtants. An "q 
inſtance from Cardinal Alan's works. Calviniſts 2 
oho treat thoſe who deny the natural immortality as "A 
Atheiſts. Various inſtances of abufe thrown upon thoſe 2 
who hold the doctrine of the ſleep of the foul. Their 
adverſaries not uniform. Churchmen and philoſophers 
divided after a long alliance. The ſcriptures owned 
by the former to be the only criterion. Tillotſon's con- 
ceęſſion on this head, unfavourable to his fide of the 
queſtion. Advantages g given to unbelievers by the Ply- 
chologiſts. Metaphyſi cal ſubtleties not to be regarded. 
The final ww to the ſeripture only. An article of 
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news from Copenhagen in the year 1762. A remarks nx. 
upon it. P. 329. 


o 
Cardinal Du Perron aſſerts, that Luther held that 
the foul died with the body. Mr. Bayle treats this 
as a calumny. Writes to a Lutheran miniſter to know 
what pretext there was for this, The miniſter's an- 
fever. Shewn to be futile and evaſive. A paſſage 


from Dr. Jortin' Life of Eraſmus. Examined. Several 
paſſages from Luther*s works, with remarks. p. 344 


A D- 


- —— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


- 


T is not neceſſary to pretend, that this ſecond 
1 edition of the Hiſtorical View, is occaſioned by 
the rapid ſale of the ſirſt, or called for by the au- 
thor's friends, to ſupply the ſcarcity of the remain- 
ing copies. What reception the former edition met 
with from the public, the author hath not concern- 
ed himſelf to inquire. After an exiſtence of ſeven 
years, it is natural to conclude, the book has ſub- 
mitted to the fate of many others that have not 
riſen above the line of mediocrity, and is gone, 4 
Tov Toro Toy idvoy 5 which may be better or worſe 
according as the purchaſer or the vender might be 
diſpoſed to interr it with more or leſs ceremony. 

By one or other of theſe, complaints were made, 
that full juſtice had not been done to ſome writers 
of note, who were pointed out to the author, as e- 
qually worthy of the attention of the public, with 
thoſe he had diſtinguiſhed in his collection. To 
this remonſtrance he gave ear, and determined at 
length to review ſuch of theſe as ſeemed to him 
more eſpecially to deſerve the pains; and he hath 
accordingly ſelected, for the reader's farther con- 
templation, ſome ſentiments of William Tyndall, 
Anthony de Dominis, and Themas White, the laſt of 
whom hath travelled a road, in which, as far as 
appears to the author, none have gone before him, 
or followed him. os 
c Perhaps 


— — 


| 
| 


BY © 
Perhaps the author might have taken in two or 
three more of the writers of the laſt century, had 
he not thought, that an eſpecial reſpect was due to 
ſome great names, and a portion of compaſſion to 


ſome little ones, whoſe publications have appeared 


ſince the firſt edition of his book, and the room 
taken up by theſe, is juſt as much as he thought it 
neceſſary to employ in the preſent exhibition. 


The importance of the fubject hath been ſo very 


differently eſtimated by different writers, that there 
is no ſaying under what denomination they who 
take, what the orthodox call, the wrong fide of the 
queftion, may now be claſſed. It is believed, they 
are yet ranked among heretics and enemies of the 
Church ; for though they alledge, that the Church 
has thought proper to expunge an article of reli- 
gion which anathematiſed their doctrine, they are 
{till urged with ſome expreſſions in the Liturgy, 
importing, that the ſoul exi/ts in joy and felicity, af- 
ter being delivered from the burden of the fleſh ; and to 
this the ſoul-ſleepers are reminded, they muſt have 
ſubſcribed, (if Clerks or Graduates) as well as to the 


Thirty-nine Articles. And, if I miſtake not, a zea- 
lous brother (a ſtrenuous adverſary to religious cu- 


rigſity) hath lamented, that the revival of this he- 
rely hath been greatly encouraged, if not wholly oc- 
caſioned, by the diſmiſſion of the article above 
mentioned: Hence, for ought we know, an addi- 
tional argument may be formed for inforcing ſub- 


{ſcription to the preſent ſet, as well as a complete 


juſtification of thoſe who ſo vigorouſly oppoſed a 
late Petition, praying relief from ſuch ſubſcription. 


For 
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For an anſwer to theſe important conſiderations, 
the author is contented to refer the objectors to 
ſuch of their more benevolent brethren, as are in- 
clined to repreſent ſubſcription to the Thirty- nine 
Articles and the Liturgy, as a mere mechanical Ma- 


n@uvre, to which the Church and the Law may af- 


fix what internal character they think fit. Perhaps 
it may not be impoſſible to point out ſubſcribers, 
(ſtrenuous oppoſers too, of the ſaid Petition) who 
have ſtrayed as far upon paper, from the genuine 
ſenſe of the Articles and the Liturgy in other doc- 
trines, ſufficiently authenticated by them, as the 
Soul-/leepers, ſo called, have done in ſupporting their 


particular opinion. 


It ought, however, to be eſteemed a great bleſ- 
ſing to the literary republic, that hberal minded 
men of genius. with very different ideas of church- 
diſcipline and church-ſecurity, have, in their ſeveral 


controverſies, entered freely into the merits of the 


cauſe in agitation, without too ſcrupulous a regard 
to eſtabliſhed forms and ſyſtems, to which many of 
them, notwithſtanding, profeſs a moſt devoted at- 
tachment. _ 

The late Petitioners may poſiibly be of opinion, 
that a little ſincerity or conſiſtency in theſe matters 
would neither have enfeebled nor diſgraced the per- 
formances ef theſe learned authors, ſome of which, 
in other reſpects are highly valuable. It is, how- 
ever, an incident of no ſmall advantage to the 


cauſe of Truth and religious Liberty, that ſo ma- 
ny conſiderable writers, ſhould, with their own pens 


in their own hands, recollect that they are PRO- 
"i TESTANTS, 


[ xx 4 
TESTANTS, a circumſtance that may be eafily 
overlooked, when a Gentleman, in a hurry, bor- 
rows the pen of my Lord's chaplain or ſecretary. 
The author of theſe papers hath been long uſed 
to think, that the cauſe which the enſuing Hiſtory 
will be found to favour, has very viſible merits, 
both in illuſtrating the real effects of our Redeem- 
er's miſſion, and in eſtabliſhing the authority of the 
written records of it, againſt the claims, interpre- 
tations, and decrees of Popery, which he is for at- 
tacking at the very root, without the fear of dig- 
ging up any plant which our heavenly Father hath 
planted, under whatever ſpecious complexion hu- 


man traditions may pretend to be of the ccleſtial 


family. 


It ſhould be a maxim of the reformed Church of 


ENGLAND, that the farther ſhe removes from 
the doctrine and diſcipline of Rome, the ſtronger 
her foundations will be as an evangelical church, 
and the ſafer her temporalties, under the protec- 
tion of her lawful Prince, It were to be wiſhed, 


that ſhe had not one circumſtance in her conſtitu- 


tion, either borrowed or copied from the Creeds, 


Rituals, or Ordinances of the Popiſh Syſtem. The 


New Teſtament would ſupply her with whatever 
ſhe might want of thoſe kinds, for the faith, the 
worſhip, or the government of a Chriſtian church. 


This indeed, as times go, is but a kind of uncle- 
rical wiſh, and, from the ſtrict conformiſts to the 


preſent theological faſhions, may perhaps derive 
upon the man who avows it, the appellation of AN 


OVER ZEALOUS PROTESTANT, a term how- 


ever 
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ever which comes with no great propriety, as a term 
of reproof, from a writer who hath demonſtrated 
upon the moſt unqueſtionable evidence, that every 
Papiſt is bound by his principles to deſtroy every Pro- 


teſtant, and to break the moſt ſolemn covenants he may 


enter into with people of that denomination, wherever 
and whenever he may do either with impunity. 
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A 
PREFATORY DISCOURSE, 


Some Thoughts on the UsE and I- 
PORTANCE of THEOLOGICAL  Con- 


TROVERSY. 


F it were to be determined by a general ballot, 
what particular claſſes of writers ſhould be con- 
demned to everlaſting ſilence, polemic divines 
would infallibly be honoured with the firſt ma- 
jority. 
They would, in the ſirſt place, be proſcribed by 
the members of their own faculty, among whom 


the ſedate and orderly ſons of diſcretion, are for 


ever declaring their averſion to all religious diſpu- 
tation, as dangerous to eccleſiaſtical foundations, 
blefling their ſtars that the repoſe and emoluments 
of an eſtabliſhment, have ſet them above the temp- 
tation of ſeeking their bread or their fame, out 
of the beaten track of authoriſed and orthodox - 


confeſſions (a). pg 
(2) A certain ingenious writer hath indeed infinuated 


that ſome pious fathers would probably exert themſelves 
c 4 iN 


B | 
With theſe would agree ſtateſmen and politicians, 


whoſe plans and enterprizes might be grievoully 


embaraſſed by theological diſquiſition, of which hi- 
ſtory affords multitudes of examples (5). 
Lawyers, 


in this province, ** if the drudgery of controverſy were not 


&« to officioufly taken out of their hands. Moral and Political 


Dialogues, p. 75. Does this Gentleman mean that theſe effi- 
cinus drudges ſhould ſay for the licence of their pious fathers, 
as was the caſe in the reigns of the Zameses and the Charleses ? 
One pious ſather I could name, who, when theſe dialogues 
were publiſhed, was ſtill living, an honour and an ornament 
to the bench he ſat upon, not only entertained different ſenti- 
ments, but nobly publiſhed them to the world, in a vigorous 
and affecting plea for the Liberty of the Preſs, at a time when 
a plan of politics was in contemplation, which ſome perſons, 
as it is ſaid, have ſince attempted, and are yet attempting to 
realize. May we not hope, that he hath left behind him ſome 


pious fathers, animated with the ſame generous ſentiments ? | 


() Politici qui ſae dogmata vera à fal/ſis, ſalubria a noxiis 
non norunt diſtinguere, omnia nova ſuſpeta habent. Grot. in 
Ae. xvii, 6, Les Princes n'aiment point les grands change. 
mens dans le culte, de peur que leur perſonne n'en ſouffre, 

ou que cela ne foit prejudiciable au governement. Veyages de 


Jaques Maſſe, cd. 1710, p. 154. A recent inſtance has ſhewn, 


that Miniſters of Princes are liable to theſe panics as well as 
their maſters, and the expedient they have fallen upon to com- 
pole their anxieties, has been a little remarkable, viz, an endea- 


vour to ltifle religious controverſies by cultivating and encoura- 


ging the root from which the greater part of them that are now 
in bloom, have ſprung. With all deference to their ſuperior 
wiſdom, the more hopeful way would have been, to have re- 
moved the root into an Italian or a Spaniſh climate; it has 
done miſchief enough in this already ; and will probably do 
more for the care they have taken to preſerve it, Surely a 


ſtateſman of this country muſt be little better for his expe- 


rience 
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[ xxv }] 
Lawyers, Phyſicians, and Philoſophers of differ- 
ent claſſes, might perhaps foreſee little or no incon- 
venience 


rience of the genius of Britons, or his knowledge of their 
hiſtory, who 1s not aware that all the thunder of eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, ſeconded by all the terrors of the ſecular arm, have 
never been able to check religious controverſy upon Engliſh 


ground, Perhaps there never was more of it than at this 
preſent time; and the method lately taken to check it, will 


moſt probably increaſe it yery conſiderably. The politicians 
of the laſt generation wiſely gave controverſy its free ſcope, 
upon a well grounded maxim, that theological diſputation 
ſeldom or never did any harm to the ſtate, till the ſtate went 
out of its way to check it, Whenever ir has been left to its 
natural operation, it has fallen quietly aſleep without the help 
of Poppy or Mandragora. And has ſeldom been awakened but 
by the hiſſing of ſome of the thirty- nine Hydra-heads, which 


the politics of the preſent day are ſo very fearful of diſplacing. 


A learned writer treats the attempts ot ſtateſmen and others 
to check reaſonable reformations in the church, with the ſeve- 
rity they deſerve. * In this maxim,” ſays he, (viz. that the 
grand points of Chriſtianity ought to be taken as infallible re- 
velations) all bigotted divines and free-thinking politicians 
« agree; the one for fear of diſturbing the eſtabliſhed reli- 
„ gion; the other leſt the diſturbance ſhould prove injurious 
*« to their adminiſtration of government.” Note upon a letter 
of Bolingbroke to Swift in Pope's works, vol. IX. p. 121. ed. 
1753. One would imagine the author of this note would have 
no objection to the examination, and, if need be, the correc- 
tion of theological forms and ſyſtems. Common fame, how- 
ever, ſpeaks him to be the ſame perſon of whom it is ſaid in 
another note, that, „ he is one of thoſe men who with to ſee 
« things continue as they are, and not, as the ſaints yearn, 
*« to ſee the rubbiſh of human ordinances taken out of the 
% way.” [Moral and Political Dialogues, p. 295.) Would 
not ſome people conclude from hence, that he muſt either be 

a bigot- 
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( xxvi ) 

venience in debates, with which their ſtudies and 
occupations are underſtood to have ſo little connec- 
tion (c). The ſuffrage of theſe however muſt of 
courſe be conformable to the taſte of their clients, 


patients, and patrons. 


On another hand, the profeſſors in polite litera- 


ture, the connoiſſeurs in the ine, and the adepts in 


the iner arts, perfectly ſhudder at the light of any 
thing that has a ſcholaſtic or a theological air. The 
ſpectres of the indelicate Luther, and the horrid 
Calvin are ever before their eyes, and the ſound of 
the axes and hammers, wherewith their diſciples 
broke down all the carved work of the mother and 
miſtreſs of muſic, painting, and ſculpture, is ſtill in 
their ears; and if future debates ſhould bring on a 


a bigotted divine, or a free-thinking politician : But con- 
| Nency is not the vice of theſe moral and political writers. 
For, would you believe it? This very man who thns ſneers 
the godly work of reformation, falls foul, in his Poſtſcript, upon 
Hume the hiſtorian, for „ laying out half of his pains in 
expoſing the abſurdities of reformed religion.” Now Hume's 
pains are chiefly laid out in taxing the reformers themſelves 
with entha/taſm and ſedition. And is not this the very objec- 
tion which this Dialogiſt and his maſter have to thoſe, whom 
he, in deriſion, calls ſaints * And will they undertake to 
ſhew, that the ſaints he means go upon worſe or ather prin- 
ciples, than our firſt reformers? 

(c) We are told, however, that the catholic Phyſicians of 
France made the greateſt oppoſition of any others to Proteſ- 
tants taking degrees in their faculty after the Edict of Nantes. 
Comme fi la doctrine des Medicins, ſays the hiſtorian, avozt de 


grands interets a demeler avec [ bereft re, Hiſt, de PEdit, de | 
Nantes, Liv. vi. p. 271, 


far- 
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farther degree of what theſe zealots called reforma- 
tion, who can anſwer that a ſingle Madona of any 
character might ſurvive the ſtorm (4): 

In one word, this general diſaffection to religious 
controverſy, is ſo prevalent, that if we believe the 
monthly writers, who cater for readers of all taſtes 
and complexions, there is not one ſtomach in a 
thouſand that can digeſt it. Controverſial Divinity 
is accordingly repreſented in their collections, as 
ſtale, inſipid, meagre, and nauſeous, and, in ge- 
neral, fit for nothing but to be returned upon the 


hands of thoſe who bring it to market (e). 


There 


(4) Crit. Review for Feb. 1762, p. 133. And for June the 
ſame year, p. 460. And Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of paint - 


ing, vol. III. p. 1. 2. But it is too much to expect, that 


% our virtuoſo and divine [Biſhop Syrat] ſhould have read 
« Tertullian. Theſe are not times wherein men will have 
«« will or leiſure to look into thoſe antiquated ſtudies. To be 
« wits and agreeable company, to be poets, to ſee and un- 


e derſtand and write plays, to talk of and to pretend to certain 


e toyiſh experiments, theſe are cares of ſuch high concernment, 
te that philology is but pedantry, and polemical divinity, 
% controverſies with which we are ſatiated,” STUBB's Ani- 
madverſions on the Hiſt of the Royal Society, p. 11. Theſe 
indeed are the words of an author highly obnoxious to many 


of his contemporaries, on account of his indecent acrimony, 


and extravagant ſentiments on different ſubjects. But the 
man was no fool, and ſaw the tendency of that rage for po- 
liſhing which prevailed in theſe times, and hath had effects, 


even in our days, which do not much diſcredit to his ſagacity, 


(e) © There is ſcarce any ſpecies of writing ſo unprofitable 
to the public, as polemic divinity.” Monthly Review for 
September 1764, p. 237. Be it known to the reader, that 

one 


L xxyii ] 
There have been times however when it bore a 
better character, and found a more equitable and 


even honourable reception; for what particular ſer- 
vices 


one of the two controverſies which drew this remark from 
theſe ſentimental critics, was that called the Bangorian, in the 
event of which, the death-ſtroke was given to the principles 
of civil and ecclefiaſtical tyranny, ſo that they have never 
ſince been able to hold up their heads, not even in the ſhape 
of an Alliance, under which a craftſman of no ordinary ſkill, 
hath more lately endeavoured to revive and reinſtate them. 
An ingenious writer, in the St. Zame-s's Chronicle, October 27, 
1764, who ſtiles himſelf Hoadleianus, thus animadverts on 
this obnoxious paſſage. ** But,” ſay the Reviewers, “ There 
ig nothing more unprofitable than polemical Divinity. Accor- 
e ding to ſome men's notion of profit, this aſſertion may be 
ce true, Vertu et profit ne marchent pas ſouvent enſemble, A 
© man is likely to get but very little in theſe days, who trims 
« his midnight lamp for no other end than the inveſtigation 
« of religious truth, and is known only to the world by an 


* impartial concern to repreſent and enforce it. The mode 


« of profitable writing is, to compole flattering dedications to 
« proud favourites, or lying eulogiums on prouder prelates 
« to extol the illegal proceedings of a corrupt court, and the 
« bleſſed wiſdom of thoſe who eaſed old England of that vaſt 
«. weight of glory and opulence, which would have ſunk us 
4 in pride, luxury, and diſtreſs. But after all, the ſatisfac- 


« tion of that virtuous mind, which is open only to truth, 


« and employed with integrity and affection to promote it, is 
a preſit as infinitely ſuperior to all that can be acquired by 
literary proſtitution, as heaven is to hell. And it need not 


be added, where any rational ſenſe of God, and duty is 


« entertained, that nothing contributes more to knowledge 


and kappineſ than free inquiry, and the diſcuſſion of re- 
« higious truths. It is to theſe alone that PROTESTAN- 
*« TISM owes all her glory, and to theſe alone ſhe appeals 


« for: . 
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( ix ) 
vices may be underſtood by the following account 
of the age of Thomas Becket, taken from Mr. David 
Hume, a witnels in the preſent caſe, to whoſe com- 
petency there lies no objection. 

*The ſpirit of ſuperſtition was ſo prevalent, that 
eit infallibly caught every careleſs reaſoner, much 
* more every one whole intereſt, 3 and am- 
* bition wore engaged to ſupport it. All the 
« wretched literature of the times, was inliſted on 
that fide. Some faint glimmerings of common 
<« ſenſe might ſometimes pierce through the thick 


« for her immutable triumph and defence,” The political 
zeal of this writer will be thought to have carried him be- 
yond the bounds of diſcretion, perhaps of decency. His ſen- 
timents however, bating the acrimony of his expreſſion, are 


juſt and irrefragable ; and I am obliged to produce him, in 


order to ſhew, that the author of the Hiſtorical View is not 


abſolutely ſingular in his opinion of the uſefulneſs of religious 


controverſy to the cauſe of religion, virtue, and liberty. And 
I have the more ſatisſaction in this perſuaſion, in that when it 
came to the turn of the Hiſtorical View, to be re-viewed, the 
critic (the ſame probably who had exhibited to the public, 578 
on idea of Moadley's and Jactſon's writings) took his amende 
honorable, in a tew ſarcaſms on the author, and ſome others, 
without one ſignificant word in vindication of his remark on 


polemical divinity. Far am I from derogating from the me- 


rit of ſo uſeful and laudable works as our periodical Reviews, 
The compilers of them, (if we may believe the Preface to 


Junius Letters publiſhed in octavo) are and have been ſome 


of the moſt characteriſtic names in the kingdom, and indecd 
ſome of them likely enough to gibbet ſuch ecclefiaſtical Pa- 
triots as Hoadley and Jackſon, to the beſt of their ſkill and 
abilities. The Reviewers are indeed a fluQtuating corps. A 
Reviewer of 1764, may not now be in exiſtence, 


& clond 


[xxx ] 
cloud of ignorance, or what was worſe, the illu- 
« ſions of perverted ſcience, which had blotted out 
c the ſun, and envelloped the face of nature. But 
« thoſe who preſerved themſelves untainted from 
« the general contagion, proceeded on no princi- 
« ples which they could pretend to juſtifie. They 
& were more beholden to their total want of in- 
c ſtruction, than to their knowledge, if they ſtill 
<« retained ſome ſhare of underſtanding. Folly was 
<« poſſeſſed of all the ſchools, as well as all the 
c churches, and her votaries aſſumed the garb of 
« philoſophers, together with the enſigns of ſpiri- 
<« tual dignities (/).“ 

To diſperſe theſe cloads of folly and ſuperſti- 
tion, was, I apprehend, from the very nature of the 
caſe, the proper work of theological controverſy, 
and this work, hiſtory informs us, theological con- 
troverſy performed. Roger Bacon was one of the 
firſt who felt the incumbrance of ſuperſtition, and 
the influence it had in controuling all his endea- 
vours to propagate learning and ſcience in various 
branches. He was accordingly obliged to fight his 
way through many eſtabliſhed follies and abſurdi- 
ties, in order to introduce thoſe amazing plans, 
which are {till doing honour to his name and me- 
mory (g). 'Tis true, he ſo far failed, that ſuper- 
{tition {till kept its ground, and prevented, in a 


great Wn, the railing any ſuperſtructures of 


(/) Hume's Hiſt, vol. I. p. 294. 4to. 


(g) See Bacin's (Roger) article in the biogr. Sritan. 
Rem. (c). 
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1 
conſequence upon Bacon's foundations, for full two 
hundred years. At lenghth aroſe Martin Luther, 
who, confining all his powers to theological contro- 
verſy, laid bare the ſuperſtition of the times to the 
very root, and expoſed it in all its deformity, to 
the view of the whole world. From this period 
true religion and uſeful learning ſprung up toge- 
ther at a thouſand openings, were cheriſhed by the 


kindly heat of patronage and emulation, and plen- 


tifully watered by the free courſe of rational de- 
bate, to which the uncontrouled examination of 
the ſcriptures gave the firſt occaſion (+). 

| Mr. 


(%) Dr. Middleton is no inconfiderable authority to our 
purpoſe. Speaking of Brutus' and Cicero's correſpondence 
he tells us, that, „As the genuin letters ſubſiſted till the 


« purity of the Latin was loſt, ſo theſe remains which are 


% now in our hands, were actually in being /ong bofore that 
«« purity revived, being cited by Petrarch, two centuries be- 
« fore the reformation.” Which he conſequently conſiders as 


the epoch whence taſte and fine writing began to flouriſh in 


Europe. Diſſert. on theſe Epiſt. p. XIV. A book was put in- 
to the Index expurgatorius, anno 1677, with an Appendix, 
De abominanda barbarie que rem literariam ante LUTHER- 
UM fedavarat. See the Roman Index of Henedict XIV. 
publithed in the year 1758. p. 182. at the word MITTER- 
NACHT. An early and valuable teſtimony to the ſuperior 
learning of the Reformed, was given by Francis Baudouin, or 
Baldwin, in a diſcourſe drawn up by him, and ſent to the 
King of Spain in 1564, with a view to compoſe the religious 
ſeuds in the Netherlands, and to prevail, if poflible, for a to- 


leration of the Proteſtants. This diſcourſe is preſerved in che 


eighth book of 7% Francis Petit's General Hiſtory of the 


| Netherlands, and the paſſage I refer to, is thus tranſlated by 


Grim/ton. 


L XXXIi ] 

Mr. Hume indeed hath ſaid elſewhere, that “ the 
« ſpirit of popiſh ſuperſtition was no hindrance to 
cc the introduction of literature, or even of liber- 
ty ().“ But reconcile this who can, with what 
he ſays, p. 286, of the volume already cited, viz. 
ce that the prevailing opinions and ſentiments of 
<« the age [of Becket] were matter of principle and 
& conſcience.” In that caſe ſurely, they muſt con- 
tinue to keep the mind in the darkneis and ſlavery 
above deſcribed, till they were refuted and explo- 
ded; and that they never were to any purpoſe till 


the time of Luther's reformation. If Mr. Hume 


thinks fit to contradict himſelf, it is nothing to me. 
There are certain ſeaſons when authors loſe the ſen- 


ſation of their own prejudices, and then it is you 


may follow them with the greateſt ſafety. The 
paſſage I have cited from Mr. Hume, concerns a 
period of time, when the proteſtant reformation 
was out of ſight, when Mr. Hume perhaps thought 


Crimſton. ** Moreover, we muſt in deſpight of our ſelves, 
« confeſle, that the greateſt and beſt wits, and the moſt 
learned men maintain their partie, [the Proteſtant party.] 
«« will not diſgrace the others. But if we will lay aſide all 
« favour and affection, we ſhall find that the moſt excellent 
«« wits have been, and are of their profeſſion : Yea, the re- 
s ſtauration of arts and ſciencies, (the which were buried in 


„ darkneſſe) is come from them. The knowledge of the 


e tongues, eſpecially the Greek and Hebrew, hath been beau- 
* tified more by them, than by any others.” Crimſton's Tran 
lation of Petit's Hiſt. p. 364. 

(i) See the maſterly Letters on Mr. Hume's Hiſtory, eluted 
for Sands and Donaldſon at E Kaen, 1758. Letters IV. 
and V. 
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not of it; when the force of truth extorted from 


him a repreſentation, which his averſion to our 
firſt Reformers was not at hand to controul. 

A more recent critic, who is otherwiſe diſpoſed 
to do our firſt Reformers full juſtice, ſeems to me 
to have blamed them in the wrong place, by not 
diſtinguiſhing ſufficiently between the effects of ec- 
cleſiaſtical tyranny, and the effects of thoſe contro- 
verſies to which that gave occaſion. 

« The Calviniſtical principles of the 8 diſ- 
« cipline, he tells us, tended to inſpire a perſecu- 
ting ſpirit : polemical writings conduced to in- 
flame religious diſpoſitions (H. 

And is not this equally true of the epr/copal prin- 
ciples of Engliſb diſcipline, and of the inflammato- 
ry polemic writings in our own country an hun- 
dred years after Calvin was in his grave? And were 
there no zmprovements going forward during that 


whole century? The heneſt truth is, that theſe ve- 


ry controverſies firſt ſtruck out, and, in due time, 
perfected thoſe noble and generous principles of 
religious and civil liberty, which, too probably, 
without theſe ſtruggles, or ſomething of the ſame 


ſort, would hardly have been well underſtood to 


this very hour. It is to the controverſies about 
the Geneva-diſcipline, that we owe the efforts of 


the excellent Caſtellio to diſgrace the infernal doc- 


trine of puniſhing heretics capitally. And though 
it may be ſaid of him, magnis tamen excidit auſis, 


(4) See the Critical Review for July 1964, art i. p. 8. 
| | d | > 


UB - oo 
yet did not his documents ftarve with him (7), but 
being bred up and gradually nouriſhed by certain 
choice ſpirits, became ſtrong enough, in the next 
century, to bring the great patron and practiſer of 
the vile doctrine 1n our own country, to the block. 

Our Critic goes on. © The conteſts ran high 
* between the Papiſts and the Lutherans ; and the 
* rage of controverſy took place of calm reaſon- 
ing, candid enquiry, and cool diſquiſition.“ 

This is writing backwards. But no matter; let 
us attend kim. It would be very obliging it this 
gentleman would inform us where all this calm 
r2aſoning, candid enquiry, and cool diſquiſition were 
to be found, before the conteſt between the Papiſts 
and the Lutherans commenced. If they had nut 
then exilted, the rage of controverſy could not ther 


take place of them. If calmneſs and candor were 
then common things in men's diſquiſitions, in what 


inſtance, we requeſt to know, were they ſuper- 


ſeded by the rage of controverſy? When Luther 
firſt attacked Indulgences, publicly, by poſting up 
his Theſes, he declared, that calm reaſoning and 


candid enquiry into the truth, was all he aimed at. 
To this Maimbourg bears witneſs, as well as Sleidan 


and Seckendorf (m). And the truth of it is con- 


firmed 


(!) Caftelli>, after his diſmiſion from Ceneva, lived and 
died at Baſil in the utmoſt poverty. See Bayle's Dictionary. 
(n) Non pas, dit il [i. e. Luther] pour les [Theſes] aſ- 
ſurer et les ſQutenir comme veritables, mais ſeulement pour 
les examiner (dans une diſpute reglee) a fin qu'on put &eclair- 
cir de la verite. Muimb. Hiſt. Luth. liv. 1. p. 31. Slcidan, 
lib. 
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L. XXXV ] 
firmed by the calm and even ſubmiſſive letters he 
wrote to the Pope, the Archbiſhop of Mentz, and 
the Biſhop of Brandenburgh, The rage of contro- 


verſy, 


lib. 1. p. 1, 2. Seckendorf,, lib. i. p. 24. How the caſe ſtood 
in Germany before Luther's time, we may learn from the fol- 
lowing account. Ante tempora Lutheri, et ipſius quoque 
ætate, riſus paſchales a Clericis ita invecti fuerint, ut jocoſa 
adagia, in linguam quaſi eorum fuerint converſu. Uti etiam 
conitat univerſam nationem Germanicam in ſummis, medns, 
infimis, in compoſitione verborum fuifſe impolitam, erudem 

et agreſtem; multaque liberius loqui ſolitam, quz hodie in- 
peſſime moratis haud ferrentur. De Luthero id exploratum 
eſt, adagia ipſius, que nobis ſæpius joci ſcurriles eſſe videntur, 
non ex quidam vel levitate, vel ſcurrilitate, vel negledtà gra- 
vitate profecta eſte, ſed ex vehementia ejus, et ſtudio plane et 
perſpicue loquendi : quæ animi adfectiones ori et ſermoni ejus 
ea ſuggeſſerunt, quæ ipſi viſa ſunt, in legentium, præſertim 
Germanorum ſuorum animos maxime penetratura. Hern— 
ſehmidius de vità Lutheri, p. 119. edit. 1742, a Georgio 
NRuappio. Nor was the mild Melandtbon uninfected with this 
common humour of the times. Nen vident ih Afini, ſays he, 
in one place, apud Hieronymum contra Vigilantium, nullam ex- 
tare ſyllaham de Invocatione, Apolog. Conf. Aug. cap. de Invoc. 
Sand, And yet theſe es were no other than the Divines, 
who, under the protection of the Emperor Charles V. drew 
up a confutation of the Auſburgh Confeſſion, This indecency 


however, was not peculiar to Germany. The controverſy 


between Laurentius Valla and Peggius in Italy, abounds with 
the molt ſcandalous ſcurrility. [See the Pretace to Revius's 
notes on Yalla, De Collatione Novi Teſtamenti]. Poggizs 
tiles him, O/tentator inſane, perfide fidei decectar. Valla re— 
turns him, Homo tartaræe, Satane frater, ignis eterni ſempi- 
ternum pabulum, Italiæ dedecus, feculi turpituds, civitatir 
feerquilinium, &c, Varillas ſays, Lalla led up this faſhion of 

writing, and Mr. Bayle only confronts him with two _ 
d 2 or 


Li 
verſy, it is owned, began on this occaſion, by the 
fury of Eecius and Prierias: and whatever this 
learned critic may think, if theſe men, and their 
fellows 


of nearly the ſame age, Verperius and Petrarch, and neither 
of them controvertiſts in Divinity, [See Yalla's Article in 
Bayle's Dictionary.] But what is moſt extraordinary, we find 


even the meek ſpirited Eraſmus, who could not away with 
| Luther's acrimony, not only apologiſing for, but defending 


the practice in Valla. Here follows part of what he ſays on 
the ſubject. —Laurenttanum nomen apud omnes qui bonas 
amant literas, pro invidioſo, gratum et venerandum habere- 
tur; quippe qui ſtudio reſtituendæ rei literariz, partes multo 
odioſiſſimas ſciens ac prudens fibi ſumpſerit. Neque enim non 
videbat vir acutus, tam inveteratum morbum non poſle ſa- 
nari, niſi triſtibus pharmacis, uſturis et ſectionibus, idque 
m4gno cum dolore plurimarum ; neque vero neſciebat, adeo de- 
licatas eſſe mortalium aures, ut vix etiam inter bonos viros in- 
venias qui verum libenter audiat; foreque, ut non ii tantum 
exclamarent guorum ulcera tetigiſſet, verum etiam illi, qui ex 
alieno malo fibi metum fingerent. Tamen þpio quodam calore 
percitus, nullum laborem, nullam recuſavit invidiam, modo 
paucis non ingratis (omnes autem gratos eſſe oportebat) bene- 
ficium ſuum commendaret. Jam vero quod quoſdam in to- 
tum damnavit, [Laurentius] quid, obſecro, tam erat neceſ- 
ſarium, quam indoctis autoritatem, hoc eſt, % {yy ator[ny 


detrahere, ne turbæ imperitorum, peſſima pro optimis ſeque- 
retur? Quibus in rebus, fi quando vir ille videtur nimis ex- 
ſcandeſcere, non hujus vitio, ſed depravatoribus iſtis erat im- 
putandum. Denique nimio conſultius fuerat alieno abuti vi- 
tio, quam ob unam maculam a tot commoditatibus alienari. 


Sunt enim prorſum quædam arxyuaiz xxxx, quibus tamen 


vel ſua cauſa ſapientes, abuti conſueverunt.ltaque unius 


Laurentii mordacitas (ſiquidem ita malunt appellare) non 


paulo plus conduxit rei literariæ quam plurimorum ineptus 
candor, omnia omnium fine delectu mirantium, fibique invi- 
cem 
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L Xxxvü ] 
fellows had not been followed and expoſed in their 
own way, in all human probability, every advan- 
tage which the writer of this eſſay himſelf aſ- 
cribes to the proteſtant reformation, had been diſ- 
appointed. 

But though,” continues our critic, © the vi- 
<* rulence of theſe diſputants retarded, for a time, 
the progreſs of arts, ſciences, and belles lettres, 
yet ſome extraordinary geniuſes adorned the 
** 15th century, whoſe enlightened underſtandings 
« ſurmounted all obſtacles.” 

In what one inſtance, can it be pretended, that 
the virulence of theſe diſputants retarded the pro- 
greſs of arts, &c. for a ſingle moment? Luther 
himſelf, at leaſt, is innocent of the charge, who 
was a connoiſſeur in muſic ; not only a performer, 
but a ſkilful compoſer (2). And one of his dome- 
ſtic concerts, where Luther himſelf preſides, is the 
ſubject of a capital picture by 7:t:an now to be ſeen 
in Scotland (o). He was alſo an ingenious deſigner, 
of which a remarkable inſtance is preſerved by Sei- 
dan (p). And, as Dr. Fortin expreſſes it, ſacri- 


cem plaudentium, ac mntuum, quod aiunt, ſcabentium. 
Eraſm. Epiſt. Lib. iv, Epiſt. 7. Ed. Lond. 1642. where there 


is more to the ſame purpoſe, If Luther had given Eraſmus 
a fee to plead for him on this accuſation of virulence, this 


brief, with a little alteration, would have ſerved the turn. 


(A) Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 21. 
() In the collection of the Right Honv the Earl of Kin» 
noul at Duplin Caltle. 


(2) Sleidan, Com. lib. xvi. p. 344- ſol. CS: 
; 3 ſiced 


SS 
ficed to the Graces in ſome elegant latin verſes (9); 


and all this in the midſt of the rage and virulence. 


of controverſy, of which he bore the greateſt bur- 
den every way. How many thouſand artiſts and 


philoſophers were there in thoſe days, to whoſe 


progreſs theſe diſputes did not, could not give the 


caſt interruption? 


But who, after all, were theſe extraordinary Ge- 
niuſes, who, in ſpite of polemic divinity, adorned 
the 15th century? Will the reader believe that the 
only inſtance produced is our SHAKESPEARE ! 
who was not born till halt of the 16th century was 
run out? With the like want of preciſion are Ba- 
con, Raphael, and Holbein referred by this writer to 


one and the ſame period; and the pleaſantry of it 


is, that ſuch men as Shakeſpeare and Holbein ſhould 
have obitacles thrown 1n their way by polemic di- 
vinity! 


Many others of the ſame caſt with our critic 


have retailed theſe random cenſures on theological 
controverſy, againſt whom however we can appeal 
to writers of the firſt eminence, who have had the 


candor and the conſcience to acknowledge that 


ſcience and literature are indebted to it for ſome of 


their moſt valuable improvements. But then, fay 


* our contemporaries, it was but in the way of Ac 


« folding; which, the building being fo far advanced, 


% may be ſpared, and the hniſhings executed to bet- 
ker advantage without it.“ 


All in good time, Are vou ſure that ſcience and 


9) Liſe of HFraſinus, vol. I. p. 126. and ſee "RES 


lib. iii. p. 165, where there are {pecunens, 


litera- 
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131 
literature, in their preſent ſtate, may not ſtill be be- 
holden to theological diſquiſition, even in the inferior 
province of ſcaffolding? There may be ſome inſigni- 
ficant ſorts of literature, the farther improvement 
of which would not quit the coſt : and it would be 
abſurd to ſay that theology, as a ſcience, hath a 
neceſſary or immediate connexion with all other 
branches of learning of more importance. What 1 
plead is this. While debate and examination are 
allowed and countenanced in matters of religion, 
which is of the higheſt concern, there would be no 


danger that the door ſhould be ſhut againſt diſqui- 


ſitions of another nature and tendency. But if the 
popular religion ſhould once be ſettled into an un- 
controulable form, conſider the conſequence. Syſ- 
tem, whether compoſed of popiſh or proteſtant ma- 
terials, is ſyſtem ſtill; the child of pride and avarice, 
and the fondling of tyrants, hypocrites and bigots. 
By thele ſcience and literature of all kinds have ever 
been ſuſpected, as unfavourable to orthodox foun- 
dations. Who knows what the ſons of genius may 
ſtrike out in our own, or in future times? Would 
you put it in the power of thoſe who patronize the 
ſyſtem in vogue, to check thele efforts by the nar- 
row bounds they are diſpoſed to preſcribe? Be pro- 
vident therefore, if you will not be grateful. En- 
courage exami ion and rational debate for your 


own ſakes. Kuep open the door for others that it 


may not be ſhut againſt yourſelves (7), 
es “ But 


(r) © Learning owes its flouriſhing Nate to the preſs, and 
as any branch of learning may chance to be connected with 
d 4 | « ſome 


E * 
« But modern controverſy is dull, trifling, un- 
„ important, and inſipid; and what is ſtill worſe, 
&« carried on with a rudeneſs and acrimony highly 
offen- 


« ſome ſcheme of policy, the reſtraints of a licence or ir- 
« natur, would cramp and fetter ingenious minds to ſuch a 
« degree, that they would compoſe themſelves to reſt, and 
« leave learned and curious diſquiſitions, for ſuch puerilities in 
«« literature as cannot offend.” EHay on the Liberty of the Preſs, 
p. 40. Nothing can be more judicious than Mrs Macaulay's 
reflection on the conduct of Charles iſt's Parliament of 1628, in 
taking cogniſance of the religious diſputes then on foot. Had 
they, inſtead of vindicating the narrow ſyſtem of the Engliſh 
Confeſſion, ſuppoſed by them to be the eſtabliſhed doctrine of 
the Church, employed their theological talents in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the principles of religious liberty, they would have 
ſhewn themſelves © poſſeſſed of an eſſent ial qualification neceſ- 


« ſary to form able legiſlators.” She obſerves, however, that 


they entered upon this province, “ to ſerve the beſt pur- 
„ poſes,” namely, to diſcourage the encroachments of ſu- 
perſtition on the civil rights of mankind, «© Modes of faith,” 
ſays this valuable hiſtorian, © powerfully operate on every go- 


„ vernment ; and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of a country 


has an irreſiſtible influence on the political, We muſt con- 
« rors, which, however trivial they may appear on a flight 


„ berty.” Hit. of England, vol, ii. 4to, p. 57. Senſible 
of all this, Archbiſhop Laud, by a Declaration he procured to 
be prefixed to the thirty-nine articles, attempted to ſilence 
the theological diſputes between the Calviniſts and Armi- 


mans ſo ſar at leaſt, that the former might draw no aid 


from their principles of religion to contravene his Maſter's 
attempts on the civil liberties of his people. I cannot indeed 
agree with Mrs Macaulay, that the eſſential points of faith 
* 1m Arminianiſm, had nothing in them repugnant” Cor thoſe 


ſider, therefore, theſe illuſtrious patriots as combating er- 


view, yet carried with them alarming conſequences to Li- 


of . 
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„ 
60 offenſive to politeneſs and fometimes to common 
« decency ; and particularly ſcandalifing in the cle- 
4 rical order, where the greateſt number of polemic 
« yriters are to be found.” 


But 


of Puritaniſm, nothing in them favourable] * to the freedom 
« of the Engliſh conilitution.” This, however, is not mate- 
rial to the point I would illuſtrate by her juſt reflection on the 
general conduct of the Parliament, and their patriotic inten- 
tion, And to juſtify theſe it was ſufficient, that the Armini- 
ans „ were ſtudiouſly bent to exalt the power of churchmen, 
« and were wedded to thoſe forms and ceremonies that de 
«« grade the pure ſpirit of religion, into an idolatrous worſhip 
of the objects of ſenſe, &c.” But to combat theſe evils 
with ſucceſs and effect, it was perhaps neceſſary for the pa- 
triots, occaſionally * to metamorphoſe themſelves into ere 
«© gown-men ;”” and indeed would have been neceſſary, in 
whatever way they had undertaken to beat down the uſurpa- 
tions of church-power, and the pernicious influence of the 
{uperſtition then encouraged, Would to God we had ſeen 
more of theſe mere gown-men, in theſe latter times, capable 
and willing to examine, in the ſame department, into the 
principles on which ſuch laws as the laſt Act of Uniformity are 
founded, It is for want of ſuch mere gown-men in Parliament, 
from time to time, that Mrs Macaulay has occaſion to obſerve, 
«« that the moſt obnoxious of thoſe ceremonies which Laud ſo 
« childiſhly inſiſted on, were eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration, 
*« and have been ever ſince regularly practiſed in the church.“ 
Vol. iv. p. 144. Another ſort of g:wn-men indeed have ari- 
jen more lately, who have declared it criminal to revile [in 


plain Engliſh, % find fault with] thoſe inſtitutions, with 


which the honeſt and illuſtrious patriots of 1628, made ſo 

free ; and to clench the matter, have added to this deciſion, 

the conafortable doctrine that they are irrevvcatty bound upon 
us * the end of time. 

„Since this note was written, we have heard this doc- 

| trine 


L xli |] 

But who are the greateſt ſufferers by dull, tri- 
fling, inſipid performances? ſurely either the authors, 
or the retailers of them; but moſt commonly the 
former. And would you envy ſuch men the pri- 
vilege of gratifying their vanity, at a ſort of expence 
which of all others brings them the ſooneſt to re- 
pentance? Is there any fear that capable and judi- 
cious readers ſhould over- rate ſuch writers? And 


trine exploded in the Honourable Houſe of Commons, both 
by the friends and opponents of a late Petition for relief in 
the matter of ſubſcription, &c. But the friends of Chriſtian 
Liberty have heard more. They have heard their cauſe ſup- 
ported in that honourable Aſſembly, with powers of reaſon- 
ing, and a comprehenſion of the full merits of it, which 
would have done honour to the Patriots of any period of our 
hiſtory, and with a liberality of ſentiment, which ſets them 


far above the character of mere gown-men, whether we con- 
fider the narrowneſs of the ſyſtematic tramels, or the preciſe 


ſcholaſtic mood and figure in which the gown-men of the laſt 
generation were trained to their exerciſes, Nor do I mean to 
detract from the worth or abilities of thoſe Gentlemen by 
whom the Petition had the misfortune to be oppoſed and re- 
Jetted. The caſe was new to them; and it is hardly poſſible 


that the clamours, abuſe, and miſrepreſentation of violent 


and prejudiced men without doors, ſhould leave even very in- 
genuous minds without ſome degree of prepoſſeſſion againſt a 


cauſe and its abettors, which was every where ſpoken againſt. 


The cauſe however is now before the public, and it is to be 
ſuppoſed, in a different light from that in which it firſt ap- 
peared. Farther diſcuſſion will give it ſtil] more ſtrength and 


credit; and the Petitioners have every thing to hope in a 


future trial, from the judgment, candour, and piety of thoſe 


to whom, under .God, they commit their caule, and from 
the evidence they have given of the ſimplicity and godly ſin- 


cerity of their own upright intentions. 


have 


reſpects, the ableſt defenders of it. 


ſions may be forced by juſt provocation. 


ii. Article 1. 


[ lili 1 


| have not others as much right to indulge their 


taſte as you or I? In the mean time there are wri- 
ters in the ſame province of real merit. Let all of 
them have a fair trial, and a candid hearing, and 
proſcribe the blockheads as ſoon as you will (s.) 
The wrath, acrimony, inſolence. and doginatic 
ſpit of ſome controverſial writings are, we own, 
indefenſible. They are not pardonable in thoſe who 
have the beſt cauſe in the world, and are in other 
Nevertheleſs, 
theſe are, in ſome inſtances, neceſſary evils ; in o- 
thers they will admit of extenuation. In ſome men 
an eager ſpirit is the fault of conſtitution. From 
others, even good men, angry or fatyrical expreſ- 
„If any 
« where (ſays one of our Great Grandfathers) J 
« have uſed more ſharpneſs than is pleaſing to men 
« who would have all polemical writings managed 


(s) The Critics, however, would have but an indifferent 
time of it in attempting this preſcription. The blockheads 


are a powerful party, and in nine inſtances in ten, have the 


jun@as phalanges on their ſide, eſpecially in theological con- 
troverſy. Mr. Le Clerc has endeavoured to furniſh the critics 
with a criterion in this difficult province. Parrhaſiana, Tom, 
And tells us in another place, that, “he has 
„there ſaid enough to diſtinguiſh controverſies which are 


«© uſeful from thoſe which are not.” Bibl. Choiſie, Tom. iii. 


p. 195. The conſequence was, that the blockheads proſcri- 
bed Mr. Le Clerc in their turn, and by their prolocutor Cave, 
declared him an Enemy to Chriſtian Divines, Parrhas, Tom. i. 
art. 10. To which an old Nonjuror in one of our Univerſi- 


ties, added his TEE, that the ſaid Le Clerc deſerved no 


mercy. 
6 with- 


L xbv | 

without paſſion, I ſhall only ſay, that the Drs. 
( Heylin's) hard grating, hath ſharpened my ityle, 
* and made it more keen and piercing, than I could 
<« have allowed myſelf to uſe towards a good-na- 
e tured adverſary. *Tis almoſt morally i:npoſlible 
% for him, who contends with a fiery and furious 
<« antagoniſt, not to be ſometimes a little overheat- 
< ed.” If the hands of every writer were to be 
tied, who does not keep within the ſtrict bounds 
of Chriſtian moderation and lenity, I know ſome 
individuals of other claſſes, who would be as im- 
patient under the reſtraint as any divine of them 
all. And why ſhould divines be obliged to ſet an 
example, which writers on other ſubjects are not 
obliged to follow ? 

Mr. Bayle, in one of his fits of candor, finds 
fault with Mr. Claude for ſaying, in excuſe of Lu- 
ther's intemperate ſtyle, that, Perhaps there was 
<« {ome particular neceſſity, at the time of the re- 
« formation, to employ the ſtrongeſt expreſſions to 
« awaken men from that profound {lumber, in 
« which they had lain ſo long.” Whereupon Mr. 
Bayle obſerves that, © becauſe God is pleaſed ſome- 


e times to make uſe of ſuch inftruments, it will 


% not follow that violence and paſlion are commen- 
ce dable, upon pretence that the corruption of the 
world needs the harſheſt treatment (F).“ I appre- 
hend Mr. Claude did not think of commending Lu- 
ther's paſſion and violence; on the contrary, he 


wiſhes he had been more temperate in his writings. 


(:) Bayle's Dict. Luther LTJ 
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L xv ] 
So do I, if his intemperance, upon any occaſion, 
led him into calumny or falſehood ; which how- 
ever in deſcending to particular inſtances, would 
bear a diſpute (2). For the reſt, if the times want- 
ed Luther, they wanted hin with all his appurte- 
nances; nor could his zeal, or what is called his 


intemperance, have been ſpared, without wanting 
the Reformation too (x). 
| But 


| (+) For inſtance, where he ſays Zerom Aleander was born a 
Jcau. Others had ſaid ſo before Luther; and though Ale- 
ander, in refuting this imputation, inſiſted upon being de- 
ſcended from the Marquiſſes of ria, yet it was ſaid, that 
family knew nothing of him; and Mr. Bayle himſelf is obli- 
ged to leave the matter in uncertainty. Di@, Aleander [G]. 

(x) Melchior Adam, having inſinuated that Luther might 
have made greater proficiency in his youthful ſtudies than he 
did, if he had met with proper maſters, adds, Et ſortaſis ad 
leniendam vehementiam nature, mitiora fludia vere philoſophiz, 
et cura formandze orationis profuiſjent. Vit. Luth. p. 102. La- 
ther ſtudied the ſcriptures with the utmoſt attention and aſſi- 
duity, and wanted no helps to underſtand them, which the 
If this ſtudy could not corre& any blameable 
vehemence in Luther's nature, what true philoſophy might that 


be, which would have done the buſineſs more eftectually ? 


With reſpe& to the event, it was much better as it was. 


How fit a more temperate and polite ſcholar would have been 
for the work Luther went through, may be conjectured by 


conſidering the conduct of Eraſmus, who, with all Lather's 
convictions upon his mind, could never bring himſelf nearer 
a reformation than ſome ſatyrical ſtrokes upon the ſtupidity 
and impoſtures of Monkery, ſevere enough indeed in ſome in- 
ſtances, but of no great ſignificance from the pen of ſuch a 
writer, who idolized the Pope and the great churchmen of 
his time, the patrons and upholders of every religious abuſe 

5 and 


1 1 

But every intemperate writer is not a Luther, nor 
intituled to the ſame allowances. Let us therefore 
freely conſign all paſſionate polemics to thoſe offi- 
cers 


and corruption, with the moſt abject adulation. He would 
have had Luther to have followed his example in this. Ad- 
monui, [Lutherum] ut parceret Romans Pontifici, cujus auto- 
ritatem expedit haberi ſacreſanctam, parcer-t Principum celſi- 
tudini, qui conviciis attadti, aut intempeſtivius admoniti, non 
foelum non redduntur meliores, fed exacerbati pernicio/as aliquo- 
ties excitant tempeſtates, filque ut et monitort ſua pereat auto- 
ritas, interdum et vita, et monito ſuus fructus. Siquidem ut 
veritati nunquam fas eft adverſari, ita celare nonnunquam ex- 
pedit in loco, Semper autem plurimum refert quam in tempore, 
guam commode et attemperate eam proferas, Quædam inter ſe 
fatentur Theologi, que vulgo non expediat efferri. Et ſæpe ſa- 
nat admonitio tempeſtiva, blanda ac civilis, quos perderet [ava 
et intempeſtiva objurgatio, Epiſt. Laur. Campegio, an. 1520. 
Eraſmus, no doubt, thought theſe very wiſe maxims, and we 
mult ſuppoſe he practiſed accordingly. But unfortunately he 
had none of thoſe fruits to ſhew, which ſhould have been 
brought forth by his civil blardi/hments of the Pope and other 
potentates of his time. And as Luther had the cool and bar- 
ren endeavours of Eraſmus before him to profit by, he wiſely 
went to work another way, and ſucceeded, Melaucthon, in 
his funeral oration for Luther, [apud Seckender/, Lib. iii. 
p- 649,] mentions, that Fraſmus often ſaid, Deus dedit huic 
poſereme etati, propter morberum magnitudinem, acrem medi- 
cum, meaning Luther, The orator did not wrong Eraſmus. 
He had the fame ſentiment under Eraſmus's own hand, 


Plane, ne dicam dulo, fic undique corrupti mores Chriſtianorum, 


fagitabaut immitem aliguem caſtigatorem, Epiſt. 3. Lib, xix. 
Edit. Lond. 1642, col. 817. Here we ſee Eraſmus does not 
qualify his ſentiment even with Mr. Claude's PERHAPS. We 
| ſee likewiſe, that the corruption of the world, in thoſe days, 
was 
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[ xlvii 
cers of juſtice in the republic of Letters, who, to 
give them their due, are not flack in bringing of- 
fenders of this kind to condign puniſhment. 


After 


was more than à pretence, and though paſion and violence are 
not commendable in themſelves, yet being uſed as inſtruments 
of reformation in the hand of Providence, with good effect, 
they deſerve at leaſt a more commendable name. Our coun- 
tryman, John Milton, was full as good a judge of theſe mat- 
ters as Mr. Bayle. Here follows is apology for Luther's 
acrimony. Having mentioned ſome inſtances of prophetical 
ſeverity from the ſcriptures, he goes on thus. But ye will 
« ſay, theſe had immediate warrant from God to be thus 
« bitter, and I ſay, ſo mnch the plainlier it is proved, that 
there may be a ſanctified bitterneſs againſt the enemies of 
© truth, Yet that ye may not think inſpiration only the war- 
„ rant thereof, but that it is, as any other virtue, of moral 
„ and general obſervation, the example of Luther may ſtand 
© for all; whom God made choice of before others, to be of 
„ higheit eminence and power in reforming the church 
„ who, not of revelation, but of judgment, writ ſo vehe- 
„ mently againſt the chief defenders of old untruths in the 
e Romiſh Church, that his own friends and fayourers were 
* many times offended with the fierceneſs of his ſpirit, Yet he 
{© being cited before Charler V. to anſwer for his books, and 
„having divided them into three ſorts, whereof one was 
„of thoſe which he had ſharply written, refuſed, though 
„ upon deliberation given him, to retract or untay any word 
„ therein, as we may read in S/eidan, Yea, he defends 
* his eagernels, as being of an ardent ſpirit, and one who 
could not write in a dull file; and affirmed, he thought 
* it God's will to have the inventions of men thus laid open, 
** ſeeing that matters quietly handled, were quickly forgot. 
And herewithal, how ulſetul and available God had made 
this tart Rhetoric in the churches cauſe, he often found by 
e his own experience. For when be betodk himſelf to lenity, 

Ju] cc and 


| | xvii J 
After all, may there not be a little Acton in 


this general clamour againſt warm and ſatyrical diſ- 


putants? Is human nature ſo totally mortified in 
all 


« and moderation, as they call it, he reaped nothing but 
„ contempt, both from Cajetan and Eraſmus, from Cochlæus, 
«© from Eccius and others; inſomuch, that blaming his 
friends who had ſo counſelled him, he reſolved never to 
„ run into the like error. If at other times he ſeem to excuſe 
his own vehemence, as more than what was meet, I have 
„not examined through his work, to know how far he gave 
„ way to his own fervent mind, It ſhall ſuffice me to look 


« to mine own.“ [Vid. Milton's Proſe Works, Folio, Edit, 


1697. p. 340.] And indeed Milton here only brings the ex- 
ample of Luther to juſtify the liberty he had taken with the 
prelatical advocates of that time, whom he repreſents as no- 
torious enemies to truth, and their countries peace, (in the very 


ſame colours in which Luther had painted ir Romiſh Adver- 


ſaries) and conſequently, 1% be handled with a rougher accent, 
&c, Without looking for minute reſemblances, and ſtating 
the preciſe differences between the preſent and preceding men 
and times, we daily hear complaints, on the one hand, of er- 
rors, corruptions, and glaring incongruities in our eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment; and on the other, of the acrimony with 
which theſe things are expoſed, and the bitter reproofs given 
to thoſe men who defend, palliate, and ſupport them. In 
the mean while, the haughty churchmen make repriſals, nei- 
ther with more decency, nor with equal reaſon, The moſt 
rude abuſe of a difſenter from the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, is, in a 


Divinity Profeſſor, official; in a Dignitary fattened with the 


ſops of the church, juffice and bonour. At all this, thoſe 
good ſouls, who 

would all were well, ſo 'twere not long of them, 

are grievouſly ſcandalized, but take care, however, to balance 
towards the ſurer fide ; praiſing the mild and moderate ſpirit 
of church-governors for not exerciſing the powers (which, 


thanks 
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all thoſe who pretend to be ſcandalized at this way 
of managing controverſy, that they immediately 
throw by every book which has any ſprinklings of 
Attic ſalt, or even of Roman wormwood ? I once 
knew a very great and good man who was inge- 
nuous enough to acknowledge, He had greatly pro- 


fited by ſome books in which he ſhould hardly have read 


thanks to the civil part of one conſtitution, they have not) 
againſt intrepid and precipitant champions for the Diſſenters : 
One of whom, I trow, did not conclude wit» precipitation, 
that a diſcourſe which came forth with the en/igns of authori- 


ty in its front, was expreſſive of the genuine ſenſe and ſpirit 


of our church eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially unappriſed, as he ſeems 
to have been, that the diicourſe itſelf might not be e:pre/ive 
either of the ee or ſpirit of that reſpectable individual from 
whom the tyrant Formality, wreſted thaſe enjrons, When 
ſuch diſcourſes as that of Dr. Balguy, which aſeribes ſo 
much to mere human inſtitutions, at the expence of the in- 
ſtruction afforded us by the Scriptures; are publiſhed in a 
country where the Proteſtant religion is openly pro/efed, — 
when a writer, who is acknowledged to be a reſolute mains 
tainer of the grand principle which gave birth te the reſormation, 
and to which our church ſtill profeſſes to adbere, ir, UPON 
THAT VERY ACCOUNT, e bitterly reproached, as her 
declared adverſary, what would the ingenious Yyro- I hileleu- 
therus have a man, who is deſirous of preſerving the Pro. 
teitant religion in its native ſimplicity, ſay to the reproachers 9 
He himſelf may, if he chuſes it, pay them the complement of 


a mild and moderate ſpirit, and try to worm himſelf, and his 


own pacific pleas for reformation, out of the reach of their 
petulant ceniures; but let him not be forward to blame thoſe 


as too peremptory and acrimynious, who cannot ſee any thing 


in. tlioſe cenſures, but a Phariſaical obſtinucy in precluding all 


inquiry into the abuſes, corruptions, and abſurdities of the | 


reigning ſyſtem, and who, in conſequence of fo ſeeing, exhi- 
bit the cenſurers with their proper ha. 
e three 


—— 
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three pages, if they had not been enlivened by a fort of 
Spirit by no means allied to Chriſtian meetneſs. 

But the moſt provoking circumſtance in this 
caſe is, that numbers of writers complain of this 
offenſive acrimony in others, who are much leſs 
faulty than themſelves (y). Theſe ſhould never be 
looked upon in any other light, than as ſeeking 
apologies for indulging their own licentious genius, 

at the expence of much better men than them- 
felves, who never gave them the leaſt pretence for 
retaliations of this kind: of which ſome very ſtri- 
king examples might be produced. 

Perhaps, if one were to inquire ſtrictly into the £ 
cauſes why certain reſcripts, of no ſmall intrinſic me- | 
rit, and on no trifling fubjets, have met with fo | 
cool a reception in the world, it would be found 
that the gentle, modeſt, and pacific manner, in 
which the authors of them have delivered their 


(y) He (Voltaire) is always talking of reaſon, humanity, 
„ forbearance, and mildneſs: he is always lamenting the 
“ indecent quarrels and animoſities that prevail too much a- 
% mong men of learning; and perhaps no man living acts 
% more in oppoſition to theſe pompous profeſſions, He has 
* compoſed an agreeable and witty chapter concerning print 
* ed Lies; and no author certainly hath printed more than he 
« himſelf, ” Annual Regiſter, 1762, p. 50. Think not, read- 
er, I have gone to France for want of examples at home, 
'They were bold Britons who gave occaſion to the poet to re- 
mark, 


That, Candour's maxims flow from Rancour s throat, 


Nor has any man been louder in his complaints of this ſort, 
than the moſt abuſive writer of our own times and country. 


ſenti- 
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ſentiments, has contributed more than any thing 
"> elſe to their being ſo little regarded (2). And this 
I take to have been the caſe with that particular 
| queſtion, on which the enſuing papers are employ- 
ed. The learned Biſhop of Carliſſe's Appendix to 
his Conſiderations, &c. is ſo drawn up, as not to 
give the leait affront either to thoſe who hold the 
contrary doctrine upon the credit of the church, or 
to any particular writer who hath explained his 
own ſenſe of the matter to the public. Mr. Pecé- 


ard's firſt and ſecond obſervations, as well as his 
4 anſwer to Mr. Fleming, are patterns of politeneſs 
4 and moderation, as well as of ſolid reaſoning and 
5 good ſenſe. Vet have both theſe writers been 
55 treated by their opponents with ſome rudeneſs, at- 
+ tended with invidious and groundleſs inſinuations. 
1 And though their adverſaries are, upon this ſubject 
ast leaſt, the weakeſt of all weak writers, yet have 


they, to all outward appearance, carried their point; 
the generality of popular ſpeakers or writers, who 
have occaſion to touch upon the future condition of 
the human ſoul, adhering ſtill to the ſyſtem of a con- 


(z) A pregnant inſtance of this, is the book called Free and 
candid Diſquiſitions relating to the church of England, &c. to 
which the greateſt objection with ſome perſons was, the hum- 

ble and ſubmiſſive terms in which the authors of that work 
delivered their ſentiments and propoſals, called by ſome peo- 

ple, cant and whining, Thus it was of old, and thus it is - 
ſtill, There are ſubjects of the utmoſt importance to the cre- 
dit and advancement of true religion, to which, whether they 
who handle them pipe or mourn, the men of is generation 
will pay no attention. Whereunto ſhall they be likened ? 


e 2 ſerous 
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ſerous intermediate ſtate, reſting, as they would have 
it believed, upon the complicated evidence of ſcrip- 
ture and philoſophy. 

I remember a remark ſomewhere, that the ge- 
nerality of readers, when they meet with a writer. 
of controverſy who keeps within the bounds of mo- 
deration and civility, and more particularly if he 


expreſles the leaſt dilidence with reſpect to any 


part of his argument, preſently conclude, that ſuch 
2 man does not intereſt himſelf greatly for the truth 
of his cauſe, and that conſequently the matter in 
debate is of no eſpecial importance. 

Whether for this, or for ſome other reaſon, 
there is room to believe that this is the judgment 
that is molt commonly formed of the diſpute con- 
cerning the ine rmediate /tate of man between death 
and the reſurrection. It is ſuppoſed to be a matter 


of indifference to chriſtians who believe a reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and a final judgment, in what 


condition the man, or the ſoul, after the death of 

the body, remains, during the interval. 
In order therefore to ſhew the {lender founda- 

tion there is for a prejudice of this ſort, it will be 


neceſſary once more to ſtate the caſe, and to exa- 


mine what pretenſions this queſtion may have to 
the attention of the ſerious, diſpaſſionate, and rea- 


ſonable part of mankind ? 


The queſtion is, whether the ſcriptures afford 
any juſt and ſolid grounds for the popular doctrine 
of the immortality of the ſoul of man, and particu- 
larly, any evidence of its exiſtence, when diſunited 
from the body, in a ſtate of conſcious perception 

and 


1 
and whether, in conſequence of this notion, there 
is not a certain intermediate ſtate of happineſs and 
miſery for good and wicked men reſpectively, be- 
tween death and the general reſurrection? 

They who hold the negative in theſe points, al- 
ledge, that according to the ſcriptures, life and im- 
mortality were brought to light by the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, in a ſenſe excluſive of all other teachers, 
and all other revelation, at leaſt from the birth of 
Maſes downwards; excluſive likewiſe of all infor- 
mation from the light of nature, or the reſult of 
philoſophical diſquilition on the ſubſtance or quali- 
ties of the human ſoul. They inſiſt that Chriſt is 
the way, the truth, and the life, fo that no man 
cometh to the father | 10 as to be lite him, and to ſee 
him as he is in a future ſtate] but by the mediato- 
rial power of Chriſt. That the way of coming to 
God, in the ſenſe, and by the means abovemen- 
tioned, is the reſurrection of the dead, of which, / 
ſurance is given unto all men, by the reſurrection of 
JESUS. They hold moreover, that the ſentence 
pronounced upon our firſt parents, imported a to- 
tal deprivation of life, without any reſerve or ſa- 
ving to the life of the ſoul (a); and conſequently, 

Tn, that 


(a) The diſtinction between the life of Adam's foul, and 
the life of his hh, ſeems to have riſen from, or at leaſt 
to have been greatly encouraged by, a blunder of Philo Ju- 
dus, in a paſſage quoted, and praiſed by Crotius on Luke iii. 
38. The Syriac and Arabic tranſlators of the New Teſtament, 
having had ſome ſcruples, as Crotius ſuppoſed, leſt Adam 
_ ſhould be underſtood to be ex diving ſubſtantia genitus, did 

| 4 e 3 | not 
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that eternal life, or a reſtoration and redemption 
from the conſequences of this ſentence, was effec- 
ted for, revealed, conſigned, and inſured to man, 
in and through Chriſt, and will be accompliſhed in 
no other way than that ſpoken of by Chriſt and his 


apoſtles, 


not call him the Son of God in the terms they had uſed to deno- 
minate the other deſcendants of Adam reſpectively, but had only 
ſaid of him, gui ex De» eft. Grotius ſeems to think this a need- 
leſs delicacy ; but inftead of obſerving, as he might have done 
in two words, that no ſuch difference is marked in the origi- 


nal, he proceeds to ſhew how Adam might be called the Son 


of God, by an argument which very probably the Evangeliſt 
never thought of. And to ſupport his hypotheſis, he appeals 
to a paſſage of Philo, where we find the following account. 


Oc [Adam] brine tvytruas ovJerr Ovile ovynpiiog, Neo: H- 
ell 77 b Toy owudloudn Tur) Xp. rexync N- 
ins. Yuxne os dee an oudiveg th rr it; yerrnow Nb 
Toy, EUTIET BY og Ozo0v Inc Prung dura u hο 9007 1Jurz1o deb 


Ornln pvorr, Which Gretius thus tranſlates. Qui guod ad no- 


bilitatem attinet, neminem habet gui ſecum comparetur, mani- 


bus divinis in fimulacrum corporeum formatus ſumma arte fgu- 


lari; anima autem donatus non ab ullo qui genitus eſt, ſed Deo 
inſhirante ei tantum divine facultatis quantum ferre poterat 
NATURA MORTALIS. But the misfortune of this doc- 
trine is, that when Adam firſt received the breath of life, his 
nature was not mortal. His mortality commenced not but 
with his tranſgreſſion, and was the declared penalty of it. 
When Adam came out of the hands of his Creator, his nature 
was immortal; and upon that, if we believe our Chriſtian 
ſcriptures, the divine Sonſhip depends. Chriſt himſelf is ſaid 


by St. Paul to have been declared [rather, determined, 
: eee] to be the Sen of Cod by his reſurrection from the 


dead, Rom. 1,4. And accordingly the ſon/hip, heirſhip of 
_ Chriſtian 
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apoſtles, who have left no room to conclude that 
there is a ſeparate or intermediate life for the ſoul, 
when diſunited from the body. 
On the other ſide it is inſiſted, that the human 
ſoul is immortal in its own nature, and capable of 
an active and conſcious exiſtence in a ſtate of diſ- 
union and ſeparation from the body. That this 
natural capacity of the ſoul was not impaired, or 
at all affected by any thing that happened upon the 
tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents; and that the 
death to which they were condemned, was only 
the death of the body. The conſequence of all 
which is, that there is, and would have been a fu- 
ture immortal ſtate of being beyond the preſent 
life, and (the moral attributes of God pre- ſuppoſed) 
a juſt retribution therein, independent of the doc- 
trine of a reſurrection of the dead. 
No ſo far as this is the creed of believers in 

Chriſt, it requires ſome explanation, leſt it ſhould 
ſeem to make void, or at leaſt, render inſignificant 
or unneceſſary ſome of the capital truths of the 
Goſpel. Accordingly, divers methods of accom- 
modating this philoſophical theory to the doctrine 
of the ſcripture, have been invented, that theſe 
privileges of nature may not appear to tranſcend 


Chriſtian believers, is uniformly referred to their reſtoration 
to immortality, —to their future inheritance in heaven, through 
Chriſt the fr/# fruits, the fr/t-born among many brethren, all 
through the New Teſtament. That the nature of Adam was 
at his creation immortal, St. Luke knew; and Grotius ſhould. 


have known it, at leaſt better than Philo Tudeus. | 
e 4 the 


N 

the riches of G5/þel-grace. The principal of which 
is, placing redemption, ſalvation, &c. in and through 
Jeſus Chriſt, in circumſtances which either keep 
the ideas of Life and Death out of fight, or reduce 
them to mere figurative terms; either, for exam- 
ple, in modes of purification from the ſtains of ori- 
ginal ſin, or in certain ſecret effects and influerices 
of grace and faith upon the ſoul, or in communi- 
cations of the holy ſpirit to which man, in his un- 
regererate ſtate, could have no title. 

And then again, leſt the end of a reſurrection of 
the dead ſhould ſeem to be defeated by the hypo- 


theſis of a permanent life and conſciouſneſs in the 


ſoul, and its capability of happineſs and miſery in 
a ſeparate ſtate, an intermediate condition is contri- 
ved, in which the departed ſouls of good men are 
ſappoſed to have an imperfect reward, and the ſouls 


of the wicked an 1mperfect puniſhment, during the 
interval between death and the general reſurrec— 


tion, when every one will receive a full and com- 


plete recompente tor the deeds done in the body. 
It is well known how eafily theſe things are ta- 
ken upon truit, and how little diſpoſed the genera- 
lity are to exainine how far they agree with the 
ſcriptures: and there is one argument, much in- 
fitted on, winch ſeeins to make examination upon 
this head, uancceflary, © If a future ſtate,” ſay 


thicic reaſoners, © is but aſcertained, it can be no 


gat matter upon which of theſe hypotheſes it is 
& founded. Which way ſoever the point is deci- 
« ded, the ſanctions of the Goſpel ſtand ſure. They 
* who deny an intermediate ſtate, acknowledge 

the 
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tt the reſurrection of the dead, and a future judg- 
« ment; and they who hold a ſeparate exiitence of 
c the ſoul in an intermediate ſtate, mean not to 
« preclude or ſupercede a final retribution, or the 
ce reſurrection of the dead. So that the motives to 
ec virtue and righteouſneſs, and the diſcourage- 
* ments of vice and iniquity, taken from the cer- 
e tainty of a future recompenſe, being ſecured ei- 
ther way, it is of little or no conlequence which 
of theſe opinions we eſpouic.” | 
But might not one reaſon thus upon many other 
controver ted points, ſome of which perhaps may 
be thought to be of much greater importance? It 
is readily allowed that, where good chriſtians bring 
forth the fruits of the Goſpel ſpirit in their man- 
ners and diſpoſitions, it may not always be neceſ- 
ſary or expedient to diſquict them with objections 
to their peculiar tenets, though manifeſtly wrong 
and abſurd; eſpecially where there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that what you would ſubſtitute in the place 
of ſuch tenets, would have no better effect upon 
their moral ſentiments and practices, than their pre- 
ſent opinions. My charity inclines me to hope and 
believe there may be ſome bigotted papiſts, who 
hold all the errors of their church to the very ex- 
tremes of idolatry and ſuperſtition, who neverthe- 
leſs exhibit the true chriſtian character in their ge- 
neral practice. And I am likewiſe perſwaded that 
ſome ſuch there may be among the followers of 
Mahomet. 
What then? Becauſe there are here and there 
inflances of individuals, who are not practically cor- 
rupted 
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rupted by the influence of the errors they hold, is 
there no utility or edification in expoſing the cor- 
ruptions of Popery, or the fables of Mahometiſm ? 
Pitch upon any church or religious ſociety where 
you will, and how ſmall a proportion do they who 
{tick to the purely perceptive part of their inſtitute, 
without deviating into the licentiouſneſs for which 
their reſpective ſyſtems of doctrine and diſcipline 
leave room, bear to thoſe, who, provided they are 
orthodox in their profeſſions of faith, and confor- 
mable to eccleſiaſtical forms, ſcruple not to follow 
their own appetites and devices, in ſure and cer- 
tain confidence of eſcaping at the laſt, by the means 
of thoſe diſpenſations, atonements, abſolutions, &c. 
with which all religious ſocieties are, in ſome de- 
gree, provided? 

If the doctrines and epi of Chriſt are in 
truth the ſtandards of piety and virtue, and the 
rules and directories to the higheſt perfection frail 
man can arrive at in the preſent life, and to the 
conſummation of his beſt hopes in another, it muſt 
be of the utmoſt importance, that theſe doctrines 
and precepts ſhould be underſtood in the very ſenſe, 
as near as may be, in which they were delivered 
by our bleſſed Lord, and thoſe commiſſioned by 
him to diſpenſe them to the world. To preach and 
to propagate erroneous interpretations of Goſpel- 
doctrine, though by accident no evil impreſſions 
may be made by it upon ſome few well - diſpoſed 
minds, muſt infallibly have a worſe effect upon a 
large majority. And there are examples in the 
New Teſtament, ſhewing evidently enough, that 
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this was the opinion of the apoſtles and their aſ- 
ſiſtants (6). 
| It has been the opinion of ſome eminent men 
who ſtudied the ſcriptures with great judgment, 
application and ſucceſs, that if our forefathers, who 
had the management of the proteſtant Reformation, 
had enjoyed the lights and aids with which fſuc- 
ceeding times have been tavoured, and could have 
diveſted themſelves of their ſcholaſtic manner of 
reaſoning, the differences on which the ſeveral 
churches where they preſided, ſeparated from each 
other, might have been, in a great meaſure, pre- 
vented. If this is true, or even probable, much 
edification may ſtill ariſe from clearing up the ge- 
nuine ſenſe of ſcripture, and freeing it from thoſe 
miſtaken 1nterpretations, which unſkilful men firſt 
adopted, and others, intereſted in the credit of par- 
ticular churches, have ſince thought fit to main- 
tain, in ſome caſes, perhaps, contrary to their own 
inward conviction. Private chriſtians at leaſt will 
be led by this information, to diſtinguiſh between 
truth, and the mere apparition of it; between the 
genuine word of God, and the traditions of men ; 
and may thence be inſtructed, what few ſeem to be 
aware of, how much depends upon their ſtudying 
the ſcriptures for themſelves, and how liable they 
are to be impoſed upon by thoſe who think of lit- 
tle in their obſervations on the ſacred writers, but 
how they may beſt ſerve the ſyſtem of the ſociety 


(5) See Acts xviii. 24, 25, and compare chap, xix. 1-7). 
to 
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to which they belong, or ſome hypotheſis of their 
own, ſtill more precarious than that. 

They who after the moſt diligent ſearch, cannot 
find in the ſcriptures, any foundation for the doc- 
trine of a ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, or any 
trace of an intermediate ſtate of life and conſciouſ- 
neſs between death and the reſurrection, think 
themſelves ſufficiently juſtified by the foregoing 
conſiderations, not only in diſowning this doctrine 


themſelves, but in their endeavours to have it dif- 


owned by all good chriſtians, as productive of no- 
thing better, than ſuperſtition, idolatry, and en- 
thuſiaſm on the one hand, and inſidelity on the o- 
ther: and they apprehend, that by admitting life 
and immortality to have been brought to light by 
the goſpel of Chriſt, in the ſtrict and proper mean- 
ing of the words, and excluſive of all other means 
and ſources of immortality, (as St. Paul and his 
contemporaries appear to have underſtood the doc- 

trine) a total lapſe muſt enſue of the chief ſupports 
of Deiſm and Popery, not to mention other idle 
notions of more recent original. 

Theſe, we own, are high ſounding pretenſions, 
but they are at the ſame time pretenſions of real 
importance to the cauſe of chriſtianity in general, 
and that of the Proteſtant rehgion in particular ; 
and, on that account, demand from every one who 
is well affected to either, a candid and ſerious at- 


tention to thoſe arguments which are brought to 


make them good. There are, it is true, other ar- 


guments againſt Popery and infidelity, which have 


been urged n them with ſucceſs: but it is 
equally 
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1 
equally true, that the arguments on the other ſide 
have received a great degree of plauſibility, and 
even of real weight, from the conceſſion of a ſepa- 
rate exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſtate of conſciouſneſs 
and activity. 

For example, if it be denied, and cannot be 
proved, that man will inherit eternal life, otherwiſe 
than in conſequence of his riſing from the dead, as 
that is inſured by the promiſes of the goſpel, and 


the previous reſurrection of Jeſus, the faith and 


hope of that ſpecies of infidelity called Dei, are at 


an end. But while chriſtan writers are perſuaded 


that they ought to maintain the natural, indefeaſible 
immortality of the ſoul, and its conſcious exiſtence 
in a ſeparate ſtate, as it this doctrine were ſome 
way connected with the principles of the chriſtian 


religion, they leave the Deiſts in poſſeſſion of a 


ſtrong hold, from whence it ſeems impoſſible to diſ- 


lodge them. For thus they reaſon, „ You allow 


<« that a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment may 
« be proved from the nature of the human ſoul, 
from the unequal diſtribution of good and evil in 
« the preſent life, from the free agency of man, 
« and the documents of reaſon and nature, import- 
ing, that upon the final event of things, the 
ce Judge of all the earth will certainly do right. 
«* What neceſlity then for a particular revelation, 
or a particular mediator, to inform us of, or to 


* ſecure to us certain pr vileges of which we were 


in poſſeſlion without them.” 
I am not the only one who hath obſerved and 


pitied the embarraflment of the moſt eminent advo- 


Catcs 


of each other, is plainly the foundation upon which 
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catcs of chriſtianity, when this objection was urged 
home upon them. In vain had they proved the 
truth and authenticity of the chriſtian revelation, by 
what 1s called the external evidence, even to demon- 
ſtration ; in vain had they ſhewn, from the moral 
doctrines of the goſpel, an agreement with the moſt 
rational concluſions of wife men in all ages, unleſs 
they could ſhew the peculiar uſes and importance of 
ſuch a diſpenſation. To what purpoſe ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of miracles, ſo eminently powerful a mini- 
iter, ſo tranſcendent a character as that of Feſus at 
the head of this diſpenſation, if his errand was no 
more than to give an additional teſtimony to the 
ſuppoſed difcovenes of natural religion? which, 
conſidering the univerſal conſent of wiſemen in all 
ages, ſo much boaſted of on all ſides, and by both 
parties, ſeems to be an end much below the neceſ- 
lity for the interpoſition of the Son of God, as it 


might have been accompliſhed by the miniſtry of 


any one of thoſe inferior prophets of the Old Teſta- 
ment, who ſurely were ſufficiently gifted and in- 
{tructed to authenticate doctrines and precepts, 
which were already to be found in the works of ſo 


many poets and philoſophers, in every body's 


hands? And yet this, in ſhort, is the whole to 
which the account given us of the cuz bono of re- 
velation, by moſt of our modern advocates for 
chriſtianity, ſeems to amount. 

Let us now conſider another cafe. The notion 
of two natures or principles in man, independent 


our 
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our modern pietiſts of various denominations, build 
their reſpective ſyſtems. They conceive the influ» 
ences of divine grace to operate upon the ſoul only, 
while the body remains under all the melancholy 
diſtemperature of its original corruption; which 
however is underſtood to have no ill effect upon the 
ſalvation of the believer, while his wounds, inflict- 
ed by carnality and concupiſcence, are healed by 
faith. Hence, inſtead of conſidering the puriſica- 
tion of the whole man, as the work of a gradual 
inſtruction and ducipline under the precepts of the 
goſpel, they hold that the redemption, juſtification, 
ſanctification, &c. of particulars is inſtantaneous, up- 
on the firſt act or motion of faith and repentance, 
and ſome of their writers ſeem to ſpeak of theſe 
privileges, as if they were even previous to conver- 
fion. This they call the new birth, which is ſup- 
poſed to cleanſe the ſoul from every ſtain of ſin; 
the blame of all obliquity and deviation from the 
precepts of the goſpel being thrown upon the id 
man, whoſe malignity (being controuled by the in. 
ceſſant operations of faith) is however happily pre- 
vented from doing any harm to the punhed RN 
of believers. 

This ſcheme of doctrine, with a thouſand extra- 
vagant conſequences drawn from it, could evident- 
ly have no place but upon the ſuppoſition of two 
diſtin natures in man, propped up by the applica- 
tion of certain paſſages of ſcripture torn from their 
context, and wreſted from their true meaning, 
in order to accommodate them to the Pagan ac- 

2 counts 
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counts of the nature and eee of the human 
ſoul (c). 


To 


(e) Theſe miſapplications ariſe chiefly from the mention 
made in the ſcriptures of an oppoſition or contrariety between 
fieſh and ſpirit, concerning which the learned Pearſon hath 


left us the following admonition. “ Quid 2 quid TVWwudg 
40 apud Græcos ſcriptores denotet, nemo neſcit; at fi omnes 
6 in univerium ſenſus, quibus his vocabulis Sue uſi tunt, 
« recenſeantur, nullus omaino invenietur qui mentem apoſto- 
« lorum attinget. Cum enim ahr carnem proprie ſignificet, 
„ exdem tamen vox ab Hebræis nonnunquam pro homine iþfo, 
„ aliguando pro humana natura, ſæ pe pro ejuidem imbecilli- 
« /\fe, aut etiam vitis/itate, uſurpetur, et in hac ſenſuum va- 
& rjietate unica voce, g xx reddatur, hinc evenire 
& ncceſſe eſt, ut quoties apoſtoli eo ſenſu uſurpent quem Græ-— 
« cj veteres haud agnoverunt, ex Hebræo idiomate, et ver- 


«© tjone Lx x explicetur. Ata cum ruach ſatis proprie Tywu, 


© qualiter a veteribus Græcis uſurpatur, denotet, et præterea 
cttam apud Hebræos raulta alia ſignificata contineat, quæ apud 
„ Grzecos haud comparent, cum apoſtoli eo ſenſu uturpàrunt 
« quem Graec! veteres haud agnoverunt, ex Hebræo idiomate 
et verſione LXx explicandi ſunt.” Prefat Parænet. before 
Field's Septuagint, 1665, p. 13. The good biſhop took this 
remark from the learned Gatater's Diſſertation De Novi Inſtru- 
ments Stjlo, p. 54, 55. ed. 1648, A book written to con- 
tute an idle attempt of Sebaſtian Pfechenius a Friburgher, to 
ſhew that “ there are no Hebraiſius in the New Teſtament, 
& hut that thoſe expreſſions, which paſted for ſuch, were con 
„ formable to the ſtyle of the pureſt Greek authors.“ The 


a 
— 


inſtunces above are ſufficient to ſhew the weaknets of P/oche- 


nius's hypotheſis, How little the diſtinctions marked by theſe 
able and judicicus critics have been attended to, is deplorably 
evident from the labours of the moſt of thoſe who have com- 
mented upon, or drawn up 1yſtems from the paſſages in the 
apoltolic writings here referred to, That they, who in their in- 

terpretations 


E 
To do juſtice however to all ſides, it muſt be 
obſerved that theſe viſionaries alledge, they are 
ce but treading in the footſteps of our predeceſſors 
<« of the eſtabliſhment, and analyſing the very ſyſ- 
« tem to which every orthodox ſon of the church 
e of England ſubſcribes his unfeigned aſſent to this 
« very day.” And they ſcruple not to boaſt, that 
they have the ſatisfaction to ſee, that after all the 
clamour raiſed againſt them, the moſt dextrous of 
their reverend, and even right reverend opponents, 
is obliged, in overturning their creed, to quibble a- 
way his own; in which, I would willingly hope, 
they are nuſtaken. 

What intereſt Popery has in the determination 
of this queſtion, is ſhewn at large in the following 
Hiſtorical View, where it will be ſeen, that while our 
Reformers were ſtudiouſly lopping the branches of 
ſuperſtition and impoſture, they inadvertently left 


terpretations of ſcripture, pretend to the aid of immediate in- 
ſpiration, or go by the rules of different kinds of Cabbali/m, 
ſhould hold theſe rational criticiſms in contempt, is not mar- 
velous. But that they who pretend to read and explain the 
ſcriptures by the help of grammatical and philological lite- 
rature ſhould overlook theſe neceſſary diſtinctions, is unac- 
countable, To ſome of theſe therefore, and particular. 
ly to Mr. John Steffe, the author of two Letters on the Inter- 
mediate State, would 1 humbly recommend the deliberate 
conſideration of the remarks of Gataker, Pearſan, and ſome 
others, upon the ſtyle of the ſacred writings, before they 
conclude from ſimilar, or even the ſame expreſſions, that 
Moſes, David, Solomon, and Paul, had preciſely the ſame 
ideas of the human ſoul, with Hefiod, Homer, Pythagoras, 
Cicero, and other worthies of the Pagan ages. | 
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the ſtock, with a vigorous root in the ground, 
which their ſucceſſors, with a ſurprizing inatten- 
tion to the pernicious conſequences of their miſap- 
prehenſion, have been cultivating to a freſh growth, 
to the great hazard not only of the proteſtant reli- 
g10n, but even of Chriſtianity itſelf, which 1s at 
this hour ſo greatly obſcured and well nigh choaked 
under the thick ſhade of this venomous exotic. 

By this time the intelligent reader will readily 
comprehend, that a doctrine, which, like that of 
the ſleep of the ſoul, ſtrikes ſo home at the pride of 
the philoſopher, the enthuſiaſtic viſions of the my- 
ſtic, the lucrative ſyſtems of the intereſted church- 
man, and the various prejudices and ſuperſtitions 
of their reſpective diſciples, ſhould be loaded with 
all the obloquy and ſcandal which bigotted and 
provoked adverſaries can lay upon it. We are in- 
deed obliged to thoſe who content themſelves with 
calling it an unimportant, inſignificant doctrine; 
for though their moderation ariſes from too ſuper- 
ficial a knowledge of the ſubject, to give weight 
to their judgment, yet it is candid at leaſt to con- 
feſs, that they ſee no harm in it. The far greater 
part agree in ſtigmatizing it as an hereſy, deroga- 
tory to the nature of man, ſubverſive of his future 
hopes, and favouring not a little of atheiſm and 
impiety (d). 

285 In 


(4) ERASMUS, who permits free diſputation on moſt 
theological ſubjects, yet will not allow a good churchman to 
moot upon this and ſome few others. Scis, ſays he, guædam 
e ejus generis ut nefas ſit, ceu dubia, vocare in diſputationem. 


Jud 
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In vain have the eſpouſers of this opinion remon- 


ſtrated againſt theſe unjuſt and cruel cenſures. In 
vain have they offered themſelves to be tried by 
the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament, and the te- 
nor of the Chriſtian diſpenſation therein exhibiteg. 
In vain have they aſſerted their firm belief of a re- 
ſurrection of the dead through Chri/? the redeemer, 
and acknowledged their obligations to him of duty 


and gratitude for the grace and privileges of his 


goſpel. Not the leaſt regard has been paid to their 
moſt ſolemn profeſſions on this head. Their oppo- 
nents ſtill go on to charge them with endeavours 
ing to fink mankind to the condition of beaſts that 
periſh, without making the leaſt allowance for their 
holding, what is equally admitted by both parties, 
a reſtoration of the defunct to life and immortality, 
by a reſurrection of the dead, - | 


Qued genus ſunt, An Chriſtus ſit Deus, et idem homo? An 
natus abſque viri opera? AN ANIME SUFERSINT A 
MORTE CORPORIS ? An hzc corpora ſint olim revictu- 
ra? Hac enim tam evidenter traduntur nobis autoritate divine 
ſcripture, ac totius eccleſiæ conſenſu, ut impium it et pericu- 
loſum de his in diverſam partem diſſerere, nifi forte nobis cum 
Ethnicis res inciderit. Et tamen non arbitror odios> rejiciens 
dum, qui de hujuſmodi queque rebus animi ſui ſcrupulum, ut 
eft humane mentis infirmitas, doctis aperuerit ; nihil aliud agent, 


guam ut quod credit utcungque, credat certius, In 1 Cor. vii, 
39. This gracious and condeſcending permiſſion, to conſult 


learned men on ſcruples of this ſort, provided you will give 


ſecurity before-hand, to ſtand to their award, is in the true 


ſtyle of human eſtabliſhments. Ihe reaſon indeed of this 
condition is plain. The ſcrupulous mortal always labours 
under gu infirmity cf mind ; the learned, orthodox, and eſta- 
bliſhed caſuiſt or confeſſor, has no ſuch feelings. 


2 It 


—— 
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It is in order to ſhew this unrighteous and un- 
chriſtian treatment in its proper colours, and to 
lodge an appeal againſt it, with thoſe who have 
candour and temper enough to look farther for the 
grounds of ſuch accuſations, than the ecchoes of 
an injudicious multitude, inflamed by the injurious 
miſrepreſentations of their intereſted leaders, that 
the following detail of facts is drawn up, and ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the public. 

It is remarkable that Proteſtants, who have on 
moſt occaſions refuſed to be governed by tradition, 
ſeem to have ſubmitted to it in this matter with 
the moſt implicit deference; and ſome of the ſame 
men, who in treating upon other theological ſub- 
jects, are wont to preſs a thorough examination of 
popular opinions, and exhort us to receive nothing 
upon the mere merit of its long poſſeſſion, and the 
concurrence of numbers, have affected to repreſent 
the natural immortality of the ſoul, not only as an 
unwerſal, but an uniform tenet of mankind in all 
ages and countries, and in all circumſtances. And 
there is no doubt but thouſands adhere to the opi- 
nion at this very time, who have no other argu- 
ment to produce for it, but this of an univerſal and. 
uniform concurrence. 

But is this the truth of the caſe? Does it, or can 
it be made to appear, that men were uniform in all 
ages, either in their notions concerning the ſort of 
ſoul intituled to immortality, or the kind of im- 
mortality to which it is intituled ? No, the diſputes 
on this head are carefully conccaled in all popular 
diſcourſes; and the people are left to take a thing 

for 
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for granted, in which, were their teachers called 
upon to explain the terms they uſe, hardly two of 
them perhaps would agree in the ſame definitions. 
The late Mr. Grove of Taunton, being hard preſ- 
ſed by Mr. Hallet, junior, upon this ſubject, began 
a work, concerning The weight of tradition for a fu- 
ture ſtate, of which he lived to finiſh only one chap- 
ter. The title is ambiguous, nor is it clear from 
what remains, upon what Mr. Grove would have 
reſted his argument. The weight of tradition may 
mean, the ſuperior numbers who have given their 
ſuffrage for a future ſtate in times paſt, and the 
comparative weight of theſe, when put in the oppo- 
ſite ſcale to thoſe who have argued and concluded 
againſt it. Or the weight of tradition may ſignify 
the real intrinſic importance of tradition, in deciding 
the queſtion concerning a future ſtate. 

If Mr. Grove intended to treat his ſubject upon 
the latter footing, no doubt but he would take the 
faperiority of numbers for granted; a point which 
would not be worth diſputing with him. But if in 
the former ſenſe, he could hardly avoid obſerving, 
how greatly the weight of tradition would be dimi- 
niſhed, by the various and diſagreeing accounts of 
the thing itſelf, which this tradition hath handed 
down, not only 1 in different ages, but in the ſame 
age, and even in the ſame country. 

The following papers are deſigned to afford a 
ſhort, but, as it is hoped, a ſatisfactory view of the 
weight of tradition for a future ſtate, in the ſenſe of 
merit and importance, during a particular period of 
time, the moſt intereſting to the preſent * | 

(with 
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(with reſpect to queſtions of this kind) of any other 
as abounding not only with more and better mate- 
rials for reſearches into philoſophical opinions, 
through the revival and cultivation of uſeful litera- 
ture, but productive likewiſe of many more emi- 
nent men, who with different views, and from va- 
rious motives, have employed their talents in this 
diſquiſition. 

Such of theſe as appear to be moſt worthy of our 
regard we ſhall call upon to ſpeak for themſelves, 
leaving innumerable others unnoticed, not as being, 
upon the whole, leſs conſiderable, but as men who 
have only repeated what ſome or other of our wit- 
neſſes have ſaid before or after them. 

And if, upon the reſult, it ſhall appear, that 
there has been no manner of conſiſtency among 
thoſe who have dogmatized upon the natural im- 
mortality, or ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul; if it 
ſhall appear that later inquiries have exploded and 
reprobated former theories, and that men who have 
ſcemingly agreed 1n aſlerting the general doctrine, 
have flatly cantradicted cach other in ſetting forth 
the grounds of it, and conſequently in the con- 
ſtruction of their arguments brought to {ſupport it, 
may we not humbly hope, that the offence that has 
been taken at thoſe who have diſſented from them 
all, and have refuſed to adopt any accounts of fu- 
turity except thoſe in the New "Teſtament, will 
now ceaſe; and that our impartial readers will not 
think it ſtrange or unreaſonable, that we who think 
2 ſtate of erarate exiſtence of the ſoul derogatory 


to the word of God, ſhould not receive it with a 
blind 
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blind ſubmiſſion to the zp/e dixit of men, who, how- 
ever conſiderable in other reſpects, could never ſa- 
tisfy each other in their reſpeQive accounts of a 
doctrine, which all of them pretended to believe? 

I have only farther to add, that as the church of 
England herſelf hath declined, in the moſt ſolemn 
declaration of her tenets, to interpoſe her judgment 
of this controverſy for more than two hundred 
years, and gives countenance to the notion of a 
conſcious intermediate ſtate, no otherwiſe than by ſome 
ambiguous expreſſions in one of her oflices, which, 
of all others, and by the confeſſion of all parties, 
wants moſt to be corrected ; it is not only unfair 
but inhuman for one ſet of her members to brand 
another with HERESY, merely for holding the ne- 
gative ſide of this queſtion, It is indeed to exceed 
in bitterneſs even the gall of Popery itſelf ; the moſt 
ſenſible and reaſonable men of that communion, 
ſpeaking with great contempt and indignation of 
thoſe who impute here/y to their adverſaries in 
_ which are not decided by the CHURCH (e). 


And 


(e) Mr. Bayle, ſpeaking of the impertinence of the Jeſuit 
Maimbourg, in ſneering at the number of honourable teſti- 
monials prefixed to the works of the Janſeniſt writers of 
Port Royal, makes the following remark. *« Cette raillerie 
« Etoit fort deraiſonnable ; car c'etoit lui et ſes confreres qui 
A force d'appeller Heretiques les ecrivans de Port Royal, 
5 les avoient contraints de fe munir, d'un grand nombre 
« d'approbations. Au reſte, je ne trouve pas Etrange, 
qu'elles depluſſent aut Pere Maimbourg, car elles faſoient, 
voir la temerite inſupportable, qu'il avoit ens d'accuſer 
Tag is des gens qui paſſoient pour orthodoxes dans 

« Feſprit 
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And were they who are dignified with the name of 
Soul. ſleepers, diſpoſed to ſeek repriſals upon the Or- 
thodox, what depredations might they not make, 
by comparing ſome of their avowed opinions with 
the correſponding Articles of the church, which 
they have ſolemnly ſubſcribed more than once, and 


which are ſtill ſtanding in full authority to confront 
them. 


« Veſprit des plus ſavans Prelats du Royaume, auſquels, et 
* non pas aux Jeſuites, il appartient de juger deciſivement de 
« ]a qualitie d' une opinion.” Critique Generale de ! Hiftoire 
Calviniſme, vol. I. p. 89, 90. It is no reaſonable prejadice 
againſt the truth and juſtice of this remark, that it comes 
from a Proteſtant writer. There was not a Janſeniſt among 
the Catholics of France, who did not loudly complain of 
this calumnious imputation of here/ie, even ſuch of them as 
dealt it about with the greateſt freedom to the Proteſtants. 
There was not a more bigotted Catholic on the face of the 
earth than the ſamous Arnauld, or a more virulent writer a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants; at the ſame time, that no man was 
ever more impatient when the reproach of Hhereſe was thrown 
upon himſelf or his party. See his Preface to the ſecond vo- 
lume of his Nouvelle Defenſe de la Traduction du Nouv., Teſt. 
imprimee > MONS. And the Advertiſement prefixed to vol. i, 
of Les Imaginaires, &c, under the name of the Sieur Dam- 
villiers, 3 


The End of the Preface: 
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HISTORICAL VIEW 


OF THE 


CONTROVERSY, &:. 


CH AP. I. 


The doctrine generally received in the Chriſtian Church 
concerning the ſtate of departed Souls, overthrown by 
a canon of the council of Florence. The Greeks at 

that council obliged to concur in it. The Florentine 
doctrine calculated to favour Purgatory. Remarks 
on the canon. Was probably the occaſion of the 
diſputes at Rome on the immortality of the ſoul, in 
the pontificate of Paul 11. 


EFORE the council of Florence, which was 
held in the year 1439, under pope Eugenius 


« ſaints were in abditis receptaculis, or as ſome of 
„them expreſſed it, in exterioribus atrus, where 


« they expected the reſurrection of their bodies, 


IV, the current doctrine, both of the Greck 
and Latin churches, was, that “ the fouls of the 


1439. 


“and the glorification of their ſouls; and though 


<« the Fathers believed all of them to be happy, yet 


« they did not think they would enjoy the beatiſic 


« viſion before the reſurrection Ca). 

But the pope above-mentioned, having by an 
infamous ſtratagem, and in oppoſition to the 
council of Bail, inveigled the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople and ſome of his clergy, to attend him 


in a council indicted at Ferrara, and adjourned 


(a) See Biſhop Taylar's Liberty of Propheſying, p. 152. 
B 
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to Flirence (h), had the addreſs to obtain their 
conſent to the following canon. 
<« If the truly penitent ſhall depart this life in the 
* love of God, before they have made ſufficient 
* ſatisfaction for their fins of commiſſion and omiſ- 
* ſion, by fruits worthy of repentance, their ſouls 
<< are purged by the pains of purgatory ; and the 
* ſuffrages of the living are profitable for the reliev- 
ce ing them from the pains of purgatory, namely, 
ce by ſacrifices of the mals, prayers, and alms, which 
according to the ordinances of the church, are 
« wont to be performed by the faithful, on the be- 
c half of the faithful; but the ſouls of thoſe, who, 
cc after baptiſm, have incurred no ſtain of ſin, as 
« alſo thoſe ſouls, which having contracted the ſtain 
<& of ſin, whether in their bodies or diveſted of their 
ce bodies, have been purged as above-mentioned, 
ce are received into heaven immediately, and clearly be- 
&« hold the triune God as he is; but ſome of them 
<« more perfectly than others, according to the dif- 
< ference of their merits (c).“ 
The compilers of this canon ſaw, no doubt, the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that thoſe ſouls which had 


() Ceddes Introductory Diſcourſe, prefixed to Vargas's Let- 
ters. And the Greek hiſtory of this Council publiſhed by 
Creyghtin, 1660. The eaſtern biſhops pleaded poverty, and 
that they could not afford the expence of attending the coun- 
cil in Italy. But Frugenius, determined to have them at any 
rate, undertook to bear their charges, and even to defray the 
expences of the Emperor who accompanied them : For which 
purpoſe he ſold all his plate, and pawned the pontifical Tiara to 
the Florentines for forty thouſand crowns of gold. See Jour- 
nal des Sgavans, An. 1675. p. 94. 

(e) Carauza Sum. Concil. 454. f. v. 12mo. | 

. EE IE. under- 
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undergone the purgatorial purification, ſhould ſtill 
remain in abditis receptaculis, perhaps in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, as ſome of the Fathers held, or in ex- 


terioribus atriis, in a ſtate of mere expectation. But 


purgatory was to be ſupported at all events, and 
the poor Greeks, on this occaſion, were obliged to 
deſert the moſt eminent lights of their own church, 
for which, however, ſome of them were ſufficiently 
mortified when they got home (Cd). 

But that the proteſtants ſhould be complaiſant e- 
nough to make this plain receſſion from antiquity, as 
biſhop Taylor terms it, upon no better authority 
than that of this canon, is a little ſurprizing. This, 
however, 1s the fact, as will evidently appear by 


and by, with this difference, that theſe proteſtants 


ſent the ſouls of the ſaints directly to heaven, with- 
out calling at purgatory. 
It is probable this altcration 1 in the church's doc- 


(d) Joſeph the l died at 1 ſuddenly in the 
night, having juſt time to leave a reſcript behind him, import- 
ing his ſull agreement with the church of Rome, particularly 
in the articles of the Roman Pentiff's ſupremacy, and the doc- 
trine of purgatory. This was well contrived, and was no 


doubt inſtrumental to the procuring the ſubſcription of his aſ-— 


ſociates. Who however were not only diſowned by the church 
of Conſtantinople when they returned, but, if we may believe 


_ Gaſpar Peucerus, [Chronic. ſub anno 1439] excommunicated, 


and denied chriſtian burial, Platina ſays, Gracorum natio, 
haud ita multa poſt, ad antiquas mores recidit. Eugen. iv. p. 
267. Edit. 1562. But indeed they did not think themſelves 


bound for a ſingle moment by this act of their Florentine dele- 


gates. There was however ſome ſtruggle to have the union 


of the Greek and Latin churches, as patched up at Florence, 


received by the ſynod at Conſtantinople, but without ſucceſs. 
Vid. AMES Hiſt. Con, Florent, at the end, 
. trine, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
ö 
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trine, might give occaſion to the We in- 
quiries and diſputes we read of no long time after, 
in the city of Rome itſelf, concerning the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. Theſe diſputes afforded one pre- 
tence at leaſt to pope Paul II. to aboliſh the college 
of Abbreviators, and to perſecute the members of it, 
of whom Platina was one, and the celebrated Pom- 
ponius Lætus another. The pope objected to them 
that they diſputed upon the immortality of the ſoul, 
and held Plato's opinion upon that ſubject, which 
Platina did not deny, but juſtifies himſelf and his 
fellows by the authority of St Auſtin, who thought 
Plato's doctrine reſembled that of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. Says the pope, © You give occaſion by your 
diſputations, to call in queſtion the being of GOD.” 
—Platine anſwers, that this might be equally objefted 
fo all the divines and philoſophers of thoſe times, who 
for diſputation's ſake, and for the purpoſe of finding out 
the truth, called in queſtion the being and nature of 
fouls, of GOD, and of all ſeparate intelligences (e. 

This happened in the pontificate of Paul II. which 
began in the year 1464, and ended, 1471, And I 
cite it only to ſhew that ſuch diſputes were on foot 
in thoſe days, and that they were ſuppoſed to do 
harm to religion. 


(. Platina in Pauls 200. 
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E 
CH A P. II. 


A canon of the Lateran Council under Leo. x. confirm- 


ing one of the Clementine Conſtitutions <vhich a+ 
ſerts the natural immorality of the foul. Luther's 
opinion of that council. The doctrine of the canon 
built upon the hypotheſis of Subſtantial Forms. Some 
modern divines and philoſophers not at all more intel- 
ligible, or better founded than the old Schoolmen, 


HE ſpirit of philoſophizing however, ſeems to 
have gone on without much controul, from 


this period to the year 1513, when the immortality 
of the ſoul being openly called in queſtion (/, it 


became neceſſary for the pope and the church to 
give ſome check to it; which was done in a canon 
enacted in what may be called the rump of the 
Lateran council, held under Leo X. in the year 


above-mentioned (g. 
It will be neceſſary to put down this canon at 


length, as it 1s PRINAnS by Caranza (ge ). 


«© Whereas 

Ts Sleidan. Lib. 2. p. 37. 

(g) Luther ſays of this council, that it was of ſo little au- 
thority as to be laughed at by the Romaniſts themſelves, 
Sleidan, u. 5, P.35. | 

(82) Cum diebus noſtris nonnulli auſi ſint dicere de natura 


animæ rationalis, quod mortalis fit aut unica in cunctis homi- 


nibus, et aliqui temere philoſophantes, ſecundum ſaltem phi- 
loſophiam, verum eſſe aſſeverant, ſacro approbante concilio 


damnamus et reprobamus, omnes aſſerentes animam intellec- 
tivam mortalem eſſe aut unicam in cunctis hominibus, et hæc 
in dubium vertentes; cum illa non ſolum vere et per ſe eſſen- 


tialiter humani corporis ſorma exiſtat (ſicut in Can. Clementis 


Papæ 5. in generali Viennenſi concilio edito continetur) verum 
B 3 immortalis, 


£6. 

« Whereas 1n theſe our days, ſome have dared to 
© afſert concerning the nature of the reaſonable 
« ſoul, that it is mortal, or one and the ſame in all 
« menz and ſome, raſhly philoſophizing, declare 
ce this to be true, at leaſt according to philoſophy, 
We, with the approbation of the ſacred council, 
do condemn and reprobate all thoſe who aſſert 
6 that the intellectual ſoul is mortal, or one and the 
« ſame in all men, and thoſe who call theſe things 
<« in queſtion; ſeeing that the ſoul is not only truly, 
and of itſelf, and eſſentially the form of the human 
* body, as is expreſſed in the canon of pope Clement 
„ Vth, publiſhed in the general council of Vienne; 
„but likewiſe immortal, and, according to the 
«© number of bodies into which it is infuſed, is ſin- 
« gularly multipliable, multiplied, and to be mul- 
e tiplied, Which manifeſtly appears from the goſ- 
& pel, ſeeing that our Lord ſaith, They cannot bill the 


immortalis, et pro corporum quibus infunditur multitudine, 
ſingulariter multiplicabilis, et multiplicata, et multiplicanda 
ſit, Quod manifeſte conſtat ex evangelio, cum dominus ait, 
Animam autem occidere non poſſunt. Et alibi, Qui odit animam 
ſuam in hoc mundo, &c. Et etiam cum æternam pznam (1, 
=terna præmia) et æterna ſupplicia pro merito vitæ judicandis 
Tepromittit + alias incarnatio, et alia Chriſti myſteria nobis mi- 
nime profuiſſent, nec reſurreQio expectanda foret, ac ſancti 
et juſti miſerabiliores eſſent, juxta Paulum, omnibus homini- 
bus. Cumque verum vero minime contradicat, omnem aſſertio- 
nem veritati illuminate fidei contrariam, omnina falſam eſſe 
definimus, et ut aliter dogmatizare non liceat diſtrictius in- 
hibemus, omneſque hujuſmodi erroneis aſſertionibus inhæren- 
tes, tanquam hezreticos vitandos et puniendos fore decerni. 
mus. Caranza. Sum, Concilior. Lovanii. 1681, pag. 412. b. 


413. a. | 
| &* foul . 
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« foul : and elſewhere, He who hateth his ſaul in this 
&« world, &c. and alſo becauſe he promiſes eternal 
pain (rather rewards) and eternal torments to 
e thoſe who are to be judged according to their 
merit in this life. OTHERWISE the incarna- 
tion, and other myſteries of Chriſt, would not 
< profit us, nor were a reſurrection to be expected; 
<« and the ſaints and righteous would, according to 
* Paul, be moſt miſerable of all men. And ſeeing 
that truth never contradicts truth, we determine 
L every aſſertion, which is contrary to revealed 
“faith, to be falſe; and we ſtrictly inhibit all from 
« dogmatizing otherwiſe, and we decree that all 
« who adhere to the like erroneous aſſertions, ſhall 
be ſhuned and puniſhed as heretics,” | 

This venerable council, it appears, were of opi- 
nion, that if the human ſoul was proved or allowed 
to be naturally mortal, there could be no reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, no rewards or puniſhments in a 
future ſtate, no benefits from the incarnation, and 
other myſteries of Chriſt (one of which OTHER 
myſteries by the way, was a purgatory) (h). And 
the axiam, verum vero non contradicit ; applied as it 
is in this canon, imports, that the ſcholaſtic argu- 
ment for the immortality of the ſoul, and the ſcrip- 
ture-revelation of a reſurrection of the dead, muſt 
either be both true, or both falſe. 

It is true, the ſubſtantial forms of the T homiſ/ts 
are no longer in repute, and the argument drawn 


(5% Aquinas infers che ſoul's capability of purgatorial pains, 
from its being the ſubſtantial form of the body. Aguin. Summ. 


qu, LXXV, art, 1. reſp. ad 5th m 1 partis, 
| ts from 


15 16. 


* 


E 1 
from thence for the immortality of the ſoul, is, in 
theſe more enli 1ghtened days, exploded. But that is 
only to make way for another ſcholaſtic argument, 
equally obfcure and precarious, deviſed by Des 
Cartes, and adopted by many good Chriſtians and 
true Proteſtants to this hour, who are juſt as poſi- 
tive as Leo and his Doctors, that the philoſophical 
and evangelical arguments for immortality, ſtand 
upon the ſame foundation. In ſupport of which 
notion, a doctor of our own of no inconfiderable 
figure, hath introduced our blefſed Saviour, deduc- 
ing his argument for a reſurrection of the dead, 
againſt the Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 29. through the 


| medium of the SEPARATE EXISTENCE of the ſoul 


(i). What a million of pities that ſuch a diſcovery 
ſhould eſcape the ſagacity of Leo and his Lateran 


councilors! 


CHA: P. III. 


Peter Pomponatius' bo4 De animæ immortalitate. 
Attacks and expoſes the Followers of Ariſtotle. Pom- 
ponatius reviled as an infidel by Proteſtants as well 


Papiſts. His meaning miſtaken both by Mr Bayle 
and Biſhop Warburton. 


UT to go on with facts. Peter Pomponatius a 
pY philoſopher of Mantua, not at all intimidated 
by this Lateran thunder, publiſhed a book in the 


year 1516, on the immortality of the ſoul, in which 


he expoſed the futility of that argumentation by 
which the followers of Ariſtotle had endeavoured to 


(7) Div. Leg. of Mefes, Vol. IV. p. 343. ed. 1758. ä 
gs prove 
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prove the immortality of the ſoul on the principles 
of their maſter; by ſhewing, that they either miſ- 
took the ſenſe of Ariftotle's principles, or drew. 
wrong concluſions from chem. He then examines 
the hypotheſis of Ariſtotle himſelf, and ſhews, that 
the mortality of the ſoul may be as caſily proved 
by it, as the contrary. After which he ſtates the 
moral arguments for the immortality, or rather a- 
gainſt the mortality of the ſoul, under eight heads, 
and having ſhewn'that they are weak and inconclu- 
five, he infers upon the whole, in his laſt chapter, 
that, © the immortality of the ſoul, being a proble- 
* matical queſtion, we can have no aſſurance of the 
* thing, but from revelation, and that they who 
* would build immortality upon any other founda- 
tion, only veriſie the character given to certain 
« ſelf-ſufficient reaſoners by the apoſtle, namely, 
e profeſſing themſelves wiſe, they became fools (&).” 

It 


(4) The R. R. author of the Divine Lagatian of Moſes, 
&c, cenſures Mr. Bayle for miſrepreſenting Pomponatius, by 
placing him in the claſs of thoſe who have thought religion 
uſeleſs to ſociety, which he calls an ipiety, Whereas ac- 
cording to the R. R. author, the impiety of which Pompona- 
tius was guilty, was, the pretence that religion was the crea- 
ture of the magiſtrate, D. L. B. 1. I will venture to ſay, 
the R. R. author miſrepreſents Pomponatius as much to the 


full as Mr. Bayle. In this philoſopher's XIV chapter we 
mcet with the following paſſage, ©* Nam quod communiter 
&« diciter, fi anima eſt mortalis, homo deberet ſe totum tra- 
te dere voluptatibus corporalibus, omnia mala committere ad 
* ſui utilitatem, vanumque eſſet Deum colere, divina hono- 
t rare, preces ad Deum fundere, ſacriſicia facere, cxteraque 
te hujus generis; ſatis reſponſio patet per ea qua dicta ſunt; 
«© nam cum naturaliter felieitas appetatur, et miſcria fugia- 
; | | 6c tur, 


0 
It is no wonder that theſe mootings ſhould expoſe 
Pomponatius to the rage and abuſe of the popiſh 
clergy of all denominations. In vain did he pre- 
tend to ſubmit his — to the controul of 
the 


<« tur, et per dicta, felicitas conſiſtat in actu virtuoſo, cum 
« ex tota mente Deum colere, divina honorare, fundere at 
% Deum preces, ſacrificare, ſint actus maxime virtuoſi, ideo 
« debemus totis viribus inniti ad acquiſitionem iſtorum, p. 


138. Now this being the religion of the firſt claſs of 


men he had mentioned before, p. 123. qui ad virtutem indu- 
cuntur EX SOLA VIRTUTIS NOBILITATE, without 
any inducement from the magiſtrate; with what truth could 
the R. R. author affirm, that Pomponatius, pretended religion 
to be the creature of politics ? Unleſs he will ſay, that fo wor- 
Ship God with the whole heart, to pray to him, &c. are not reli- 
gion. Ay! but by religion, the R. R. author meant only fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, [Div. Leg. Edit. 4. 1755. 
p-. 89.] So it ſeems. But if the whole of religion conſiſts in 
theſe ſanctiont, will it not follow upon this author's own prin- 
ciples, that Moſes taught the Jews no religion at all? Well 
then, we allow that Pomponatius held future rewards and 
puniſhments to be the creature of politics. But where is the 
impiety of this? For if as Pomponatius aſſerts, we can have no 
certainty of immortality but from revelation, or the canonical 
{criptures, I would deſire to know of the R. R. author, whoſe _ 
creatures thoſe future rewards and puniſhments muſt be, 
which were propoſed to the Pagans by the ruling powers a- 
mong them, and which had no connection with revelation ? 


And it is of ſuch future rewards and puniſhments only that 


Pomponatius ſpeaks, and of which he ſays, in the paſſage re- 
ferred to by the R. R. author, that they were the invention 
of politicians. Henceforward then, Pomponatius is acquitted 
of all impiety, except it be impiety againſt human eſtabliſh- 
ments of religion, with which indeed he plainly enough de- 
clares neither the religion of the goſpel, nor the religion of 
Philoſophers can | pollibly incorporate, How far he is in the 

right 


(- $8.) 
the apoſtolic ſee, He had claſſed Ari/tctle, and the 
whole tribe of ſchoolmen, among the wiſemen who 
became fools in their own ſelf-ſufficiency ; and upon 
theſe did the moſt lucrative doctrines of Rome al- 
moſt entirely depend. But the ſtrange part of the 
{tory would be, that this writer ſhould incur the 
diſpleaſure of Proteſtants, for oppoſing the doc- 
trine of a popiſh canon, if later experience had not 
convinced us how complaiſant we have been to the 
catholics in theſe points, ſince thoſe days. Heretic, 


Impious, Epicurean, Atheiſt, were liberally beſtowed 


upon Pomponatius on this occaſion, with how little 


juſtice has been ſhewn by Mr. Bayle. And we 


ſhall ſee, as we go along, that ſeveral eminent men 


have adopted Pomponatius's general principle, in 


_ contradiction to a certain ſort of philoſophy, in 
much higher reputation for the ſuppoſed perſpi- 
cuity of its grounds, than that of Ar:/totle and 


Aquinas, 


One of Pomponatius's ſyllogiſms is this,“ If Chriſt 


js raiſed from the dead, we ſhall likewiſe riſe; 

and if we rife, the ſoul is immortal: But Chriſt 

« is raiſed: THEREFORE the ſoul is immortal.“ 
Conſidering what was meant in thoſe days by 


immortality of the foul, the conſequence is weak, 


and the reaſoning pitiful. This howcver ought to 


have ſatisfied the philoſopher's adverſaries that he 


right is another queſtion, But without doubt the R. R. 
author had his reaſons for being diſpleaſed with the conſe. 


quences that might be drawn from the doctrine of our Man- 


| tuan philoſopher, as totally ſubverſive of the ingenioas prin- 
ciples of his alliance, &c. 
Was 
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was neither atheiſt nor heretic. But the objection 
laid here; this ſyllogiſm did not account for the 
intermediate immortality in a ſtate of ſeparate exiſt- 
| ence. Nothing is mentioned of the ſubſtantial form, 

on which, as we have obſerved, the ſoul's capa- 
bility of purgatorial pains was made to depend*. 

I have often wondered that the modern conten- 
ders for the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, ſhould 
ever be prevailed with to give up this commodious 
 ſubNantial form: or that none of the numerous fol- 
lowers of Des Cartes, Clarke, and Baxter, ſhould 
think of ſubſtituting ſomething in the room of it. 
When they ſpeak of the happineſs of ſeparate ſouls, 
they make a tolerable caſe, and flouriſh on the ſpi- 
ritual joys of a thinking ſubſtance, with great edifi- 
cation to thoſe who are in love with myſtic rap- 
ture and exſtacy. But when they come to diſpoſe 
of the ſouls of the wicked, they are totally at a loſs. 
Some of them are obliged to leave them aſleep, 
[ Steffe, &c.] Others talk of puniſhments by parity 
of reaſon, and of their fuffering—no body knows 
what or how, [ Goddard, &c. ] It is very extraordi- 
nary they ſhould not recollect that their cathohc pre- 
deceſſors, having ſubſtantial forms always at hand, 
were never under any ſuch embaraſſment. ns. 
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* Quantumcunque immateriale in materiale agat, non vi- 
detur tamen actionem converti. Quare et etiam apud Theo- 
logos dubitatio orta eſt, quomodo anime cruciari poſſint ab 


igne corporeo. Pompon. cap. 8. De . 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Luther ranks the natural immortality of the foul among 
the monſtrous opinions of Popery. The grounds of 
his cenſure doubtful. Were not what Cardinal Per- 
ron ſuppoſed them to be. The doctrine of the ſleep 
of the ſoul eſpouſed by Luther on ſcriptural authority. 
The Appendix referred to. 


1 the year 1520 Luther publiſhed a defence of 
his propoſitions condemned by a bull of Leo X. 
which were in number 41. The 27th runs thus. 

Alt is certain that it is not in the power of the 
* church or the pope to eſtabliſh articles of faith, 
or laws for morals or good works.” And the 
reaſon he gives for this is, that theſe articles and 
laws, are already eſtabliſhed in the word of God; 
which he proves from 1 Cor. iii. 11 (1). After 
which he goes on, «But I permit the Pope to 
© make articles of faith for himſelf and his faithful, 
ſuch as, The bread and wine are tranſubſtantiated 
in the ſacrament. The eſſence of God neither gene- 
rates, nor is generated. The ſoul is the ſubſtantial 


(/) Certum eſt in manu Eecleſiæ aut Pape non eſſe ſtatuere 
articulos fidei, imo nec leges morum, nec bonorum operum. 
—Permitto tamen guod Papa condat articulos fidei fibi et 
ſuis fidelibus, quales ſunt, Panem et vinum tranſubſtantiari 
in ſacramento, Efjentiam Dei nec generare, nec generari. 
Animam eſſe formam ſubſtantialem humani eorporis, Se eſſe 
imperatorem mundi, et regem celi, et Deum terrenum. Ax i- 
MAM £SSE IMMORTALEM; et omnia illa infinita portenta 
in Romano ſterquilinio decretorum, ut qualis eſt ejus fides, 
tale ſit evangelium, tales et fideles, talis et eccleſia, et 
[I. ut.] habeant ſimilem Jabra lactucam, et dignum patella 
ſit operculum.— Mertio articulorum imnium Martini Lutheri, 
per bullam Leonis X. damnaterum. Oper, Tom. ii. ſol. 107. 
Wittembergz, 1562. | cc form | 
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44 form of the human body. The Pope 1s the emperor of 


&« the world, and the king of heaven, and God upon 
« earth, THE SOUL IS IMMORTAL, with 
c all thoſe monſtrous opinions to be found in the 
“% Roman dunghill of decretals, that ſuch as his 
„faith is, ſuch may be his goſpel, ſuch his diſci- 
e ples, and ſuch his church, that the mouth may 
have meat ſuitable for it, and the diſh, a cover 
* worthy of it.“ 

This ironical permiſſion of Luther is evidently 
aimed at thoſe decrees of the Popes, which were 
founded upon ſcholaſtic determinations (m). But 
more particularly at that Lateran canon above- men- 
tioned, which eſtabliſhed the immortality of the 
ſoul after Aquimas, in conſequence of its being the 
ſubſtantial form of the body. Sylveſter Prierias, in 
his diſpute with Luther, relied almoſt wholly on the 
authority of St. Thomas, whom Luther in his repli- 
cation, treated with the utmoſt contempt (n). 
Hence may anſe a doubt whether Luther in this 
paſſage, intended only to reprobate the ſchool doc- 
trine of the immortality of the ſoul, or to deny the 
thing itſelf ? 

„Cardinal du Perron, ſuppoſes Luther denied the 
immortality of the ſoul, for the ſake of the effect 
the contrary doctrine would have upon the practice 


(57) The axiom, that, The eſſence of God neither generates 
nor is generated, is a ſentence of Lombard, which being con- 
troverted by the Abbot Joachim, as heretical and abſurd, 


was patronized and decreed in the Laterasn council held un- 


der Innocent III, in the year 1215, where Joachim was for- 

mally condemned. Lombard's propoſition was afterwards 

cſpouſed and vindicated by Aquinas. 
(1) Sleidan, lib. x. 


of 


E 
of invocating ſaints (o). But it is certain that Lu- 
ther himſelf had not quite laid aſide the practice of 
invocation, at the time he wrote this defence of 
his articles (9. | 
Afterwards indeed Luther eſpouſed the doctrine 


of the ſleep of the ſoul, upon a ſcripture founda- 


tion, and then he made uſe of it as a confutation 


of purgatory and ſaint-worſhip, and continued in 
that belief to the laſt moment of his life. 

I know this hath been controverted even by ſome 
of his own followers. The queſtion upon many 
accounts, 1s worth debating ; and as the diſcuſſion 
of it would break the thread of our preſent diſqui- 
fition, I ſhall reſerve what I have to ſay upon the 
ſubject, for an Appendix ; obſerving that Luther in 
his commentary upon Ecclefraſtes, which was pub- 
liſhed in the year 1532, was clearly and indiſputa- 
bly on the ſide of thoſe who maintain the ſleep of 
the ſoul. 

CHAP. V. 


William Tyndall defends Luther againſt Sir Thomas 
More's objeftions to the doctrine of the ſleep of the 
foul. This a proof that the doctrine was held by 


the firſt Reformers. Deſerted afterwards by many 


| Proteſtants. The probable occaſion of Tyndall's 
Proteſtation. Copy of the ſaid Proteſtation. Extract 
of a Letter from Tyndall to Frith, ſuppoſed to refer 
to the contents of the Proteſtation. 
N the year 1530 William Tyndall anſwered Sir 
Thomas Mere's Dialogue. More objected to Lu- 


(%) Perroniana, motte LUTHER. 
(p) Sectendei, in Indice tertio ad annum 1521. 
| ther 


1530. 
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ther, that he held, © that all ſoules lye and fleep 
« till domes day.” It is to be ſuppoſed, that, if this 
was not Luther's doctrine, Tyndall would have de- 
nied it; or at leaſt have ſaid, that it was not held 
by the Proteſtants in general. Inſtead of that he 
acknowledges it for the doctrine of the Proteſ- 
tants, grounded on ſcripture, as appears by his an- 

ſwer. Vig. | 
And ye in putting them [departed ſouls] in 
«© heauen, hell, and purgatory, deſtroy the argu- 
© mentes wherwith Chriſt and Paul proue the re- 
% ſurrection. What God doth with them, that 
„ ſhall we know when we come to them. The 
true faith putteth the reſurrection, which we be 
* warned to looke for every houre. The heathen 
„ philoſophers denying that, did put, that the 
* ſoules did euer lyue. And the Pope ioyneth the 
„ ſpirituall doctrine of Chriſt, and the fleſhly doc- 
e trine of philoſophers together, things ſo contrary 
that they cannot agree, no more then the ſpirite 
* and the fleſhe do in a Chriſten man. And be- 
* cauſe the fleſhly minded Pope conſenteth unto 
* heathen doctrine, therefore he corrupteth the 
ce {cripture to ſtabliſh it. Moſes ſaith in Deut. the 
« ſecrete thinges pertaine unto the Lord, and the 
« thynges that be opened pertaine unto us, that 
« we [may] do all that is written in the booke. 
* Wherefore, Sir, if we loued the Lawes of God, 
and would occupy our ſelues to fulfill them, and 
„ woulde, on the other fide be meeke, and let 
“God alone wyth hys ſecretes, and ſuffer him to 
ebe wiſer than we, we ſhould make none article of 
« the faith of this or that.” And again, © If the 
5 “ ſoules 
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« ſoules be in heaven, tell me why they be not in 
eas good caſe as the angels be? And then what 
cauſe is there of the reſurrection (q) ?” 

Again. More objects thus. What ſhall he 
care, how long he line in ſinne that beleueth Lu- 
* ther, that he ſhall after this life feele neyther 
good nor euill in bodye nor ſoule, untyll the day 
* of dome.” ——Tyndall anſwers, * Chriſt and hys 
d apoſtles taught no other, but warned to looke 
for Chriſte's comming agayne euery houre: which 
comming agayne, becauſe ye beleue will neuer 
* be, therfore haue ye fayned that other mar- 
* chaundiſe (7)? 

Theſe extracts plainly ſhew, what was the doc- 
trine eſpouſed by the firſt Reformers upon this ſuh- 
ject, that is to ſay, they ſhew what they were 
charged with by their adverſaries, and what they 
themſelves avowed. Tyndall, we may obſerve, 
aſcribes the contrary doctrine (as Luther had done 
before him) to the Pope ; and in ſaying, that the 
Pope joined the ſpiritual doctrine of Chriſt, and the 
freſhly doctrine of the philoſophers together, he plainly 
alluded to the proofs from ſcripture alledged in the 
Lateran canon, to ſupport the dogma of the Peri- 
patetics, that the ſoul is the ſubſtantial form of the bo- 
dy ; which the Cartefians afterwards conſidered as 
inconſiſtent with its immateriality, and conſequent- 
ly, deſtructive of the doctrine of its immortality. 

When Tyndall wrote this anſwer to Sir Thomas 
More's Dialogue, he did not ſuſpect he had any ad- 


(2) Tyndall's Works publiſhed by Fox. 1573. P. 324 
(7) Ibid. p. 327. 4M 
C verſanes 
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verſaries upon this point except the Papiſts. But it 
fhould ſeem, that in no long time after, the Pro- 
teſtants had put him to his purgation on this article. 
The canon of the Lateran Council determines, that 
upon the ſuppolition that the ſoul is mortal, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead is not to be expected. - How 
they grounded this concluſion on theſe premiſſes, 
does not appear, nor is at all comprehenſible. The 
ſame notion however had got into the heads of ſome 
Proteſtants. The contents of the next ſection will 
prove the fact, but without enabling us to account 
for it. It was reſerved for a genius of the preſent 
age to prove the reſurrection of the dead, through 
the medium of the ſeparate exiſtence of the foul. 
What we know 1s, that Tyndall was obliged to pub- 
liſh a ſolemn proteſtation aſſerting his orthodoxy on 
the article of the reſurrection of the dead, and the 
ſtate of departed fouls, which he would hardly have 
done to exculpate himſelf to the Papiſts. It was 


more probably occaſioned by the objections of ſome 


Proteſtants to ſo much of his anſwer to Sir Thomas 
Mzre. as hath been cited above. Let the reader 
judge from the terms of the Proteſtation it . 


Ilere it is. 


A Pr cteſtation made by William Tyndall, tnkbing 
the reſurrection of the bodyes, and the ſtate of the ſoules 
after this life; adſtracted [ abſtrafted] out of a Pre- 
face of his that he made to the New Teflament, which 
be ſet forth in the yeare 1534. 

* Concernyng the reſurrection, I proteſte before 
* God and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and before 
** theuniverſall congregation that belecueth in him, 


ws that I beleeue according to the open and mani- 
1 feſt 
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ce feſt ſcriptures and catholicke faith, that Chriſt is 
&« riſen agayne in the fleſh which he receaued of his 
6 mother the bleſſed virgine Mary, and body 
«© wherein he died. And that we ſhall all, both 
« good and bad, riſe both fleſh and body, and ap- 
<« pear togither before the judgement ſeat of Chriſt, 
to receeue euery man according to his deedes. And 
& that the bodies of all that belieue, and continue in 
<« the true faith of Chriſt, ſhal be indewed with like 
“ 1immortalitie and glory, as is the body of Chriſt. 

« And I proteſt before God and our Saviour 


« Chriſt and all that beleeue in him, that I hold 


of the ſoules that are departed, as much as may 
bee proved by maniteſt and open ſcripture, and 
„ thinke the ſoules departed in the faith of Chriſt, 
C and loue of the lawe of God, to be in no worſe 
« caſe than the ſoule of Chriſt was, from the tyme 
ce that he delivered his ſpirite into the handes of his 
* father, untill the reſurrection of his body in glory 
„and immortalitie. Neuertheleſs, I confeſſe open- 
« ly, that I am not perſwaded, that they be already 
in the full glory that Chriſt is in, or the elect an- 
« gels of God are in. Neither is it any article of 


my faith: for if ſo it were, I ſee not but then the 


« preaching of the reſurrection of the fleſh, were a 
„ thyng in vayne, Notwithſtanding yet I am rea- 
« dy to beleeue it, if it may be provucd with open 


* ſcripture.” 


This Proteſtation being not to be found in any 


| Preface or Prologue to the former editions f 
Tyndall's New Teſtament, was doubtleſs calculated | 


(/) See Tyndall' 8 Works publiſhed by Fox, 1 573. at the 
beginning of the bock. 
9 2 | to 
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to obviate ſome objections which the Friends of the 
Reformation had made in the interval, to Vyndall's 
doctrine in his controverſy with Sir 7. More. If 
John Fox knew any particulars concerning the of- 
tence given by Tyndall to the Proteſtants on this 
head, he hath left us in the dark, making no. men- 
tion of any ſuch offence, either in his Acts and 
Monuments, or in the abridgement of Jyndall's Life 
prefixed to his Edition of his works. 

There is a letter of Tyndall to Frith, preſerved 
by Fox, (s) wherein is a caution which ſeems to 
allude to this controverſy.—“ You will,” ſays Tyn- 
dall, * crepe alow by the ground, and walk in 
& thoſe things that the conſcience may. feel, and 


4 not in the imaginations of the brain; in fear, and 


c not in boldneſs; in open and neceſſary things, 
* and not to pronounce or define of hid ſecrets, or 
„ things that neither help or hinder, whether they 
te beſo or no; in unitie, and not in ſeditious opini- 
« ons; inſomuch, that if you be ſure you know, 
<« yct in things that may abide leiſure, you will de- 
« ferr, or ſay (till other agree with you) methink 
ce the text requireth this ſenſe or underſtanding : yea 
* and that if you be ſure that your part be good, 


and another hold the contrary, yet if it be a thing 


© that maketh no matter, you will laugh and let 
<« it paſs, and referr the thing to other men, and 


ict you ſtiffly and ſtubbornly i in earneſt and neceſſary 


6 things.” 
This admonition was written in the year 1533. 


(s) Ads 9 Mon. Part. ii. p. 987. and Thndall's Works. 


P. 455+ | 
and 
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and certainly alludes to differences of opinion among 
the Proteſtants themſelves, and particularly to this 
concerning the ſtate of departed ſouls, which as 
we have ſeen, Tyndall, in his anſwer to Sir T. Mare, 
put among the ſecrets of God. Theſe were intima- 
tions which, in his diſputes with the Papiſts, Frith 
did not want; and I have cited them only to ſhew 
the probability that Jyndall's Proteſtation had re- 
ſpect chiefly to Proteſtant objectors. For that ſuch 


there were will be ſeen in the next chapter (H. 


(t) Tyndall indeed gives teſtimany in this letter to Frith, 
and alſo in his proteſtation, to another original and impor— 
tant maxim of the firſt reformers, namely, to ſtick /tifly and 
ftubbornly to neceſſary things, that is, to things that may be 
openly and manifeſtly proved by the Scriptures ; and to make no 
article of faith of this or that, which may not be ſo proved, and 


 eonſequently is net neceſſary. This indeed is not a doctrine 


likely to be adopted by councils and convocations. Church. 


men in high ſtations preſume to hold their authority by a dif- 


ferent tenure ; but it is nevertheleſs the true original doctrine 
of the reformation, and they who chuſe i and /?ubbornly 
to ſtick to another rule, ſhould find a denomination more pro- 
perly deſcriptive of their principles, than that of Prote/fant, 
What Tyndall thought of the neceſſity of believing the inter- 
mediate happineſs of ſouls departed in the faith of Chriſt, may 
be underſto2d by his declaration, that, in his opinion, if this 
were an article of faith, the preaching of the reſurrection of 
the fleſh were a thing in vain, There is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that the arguments of the early Proteſtants againſt Pur. 
gatory and ſaint-worſhip, implied their belief the ſleep of the 
ſoul. The eighteenth of the articles exhibited in Scotland in 
1546 againſt George Wiſhart was in theſe words. Thou falſe 
heretic haſt preached openly, ſaying, that the ſoul of Man ſhall ſleep 
to the latter day of judgment, and ſhall not obtain life immortal 
untill that day. To which Wiſhart anſwered, ** God full of 
: Eh © 3 „% mercy 
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C HAP. VI. 
CALVIN's Pſychopannychia. The time and place of 


its publication remarkable. On what account, An 
angry, abuſive, weak performance. His arguments 


and proofs adopted, by modern Pſychopannychiſts. 


| Difingenuous with reſpect to the Anabaptiſts. And 
the heathen philoſophers, 


Bout this time, 1534, Calvin had begun to 


wv 4 X figure, and two years after Luther had pub- 


liſhed the commentary juſt mentioned, Calvin put 
out, 


e mercy and goodneſs forgive them that ſay ſuch things of 


« me. I wot and know ſurely by the word of God, that he 
„ which hath begun to have the faith of Jeſus Chriſts, and be- 


« lieveth firmly in him, I know ſurely the ſoul of that man 


© ſhall never ſleep, but ever ſhall live an immortal life. The 


elfe which is renewed from day to day in grace and aug- 


* mented ; nor yet ſhall ever periſh or have an end, but ever 
« immortal ſhall live with Chriſt. To which life all that be- 
* lieve in him ſhall come, and reſt in eternal glory.” Fox. 
Actt and Mon. p. 1157. There is an obſcurity, and probably 
an intended ambiguity in this good man's anſwer, Perhaps a 
paſſage in Luther's Table-talk, may give ſome light into his 


meaning. He ſays of the Godly who are afflicted on earth, 
« True it is, they have peace in faith, but the ſame peace is 


* inviſible, and ſurpaſſeth all human conceit ; inſomuch that 


being even in death, feeling us life at all, we muſt neverthe. 
« leſs believe we live.” p. 402. Both Luther and Wiſhart 


evidently refer to the text, He that liveth and believeth in me 
ſhall never die. Wiſhart indeed adds afterwards, know 


ſurely that my faith is ſuch, that my ſoul ſhall ſup with Chriſt 
ere it be ſix hours. Alluding to our Saviour's promiſe to the 


penitent thief, Be it however obſerved, that this life of the 
| ſoul 
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out a ſmall tract at Orleans, which he intituled, 
Phchapannychia, by which word is fignified that the 


ſoul wakes throughout the whole night of death, 


with all the conſciouſneſs and ſenſibility neceſſary 
to the enjoyment of happineſs, 
There is ſomething remarkable in the time and 


place of this publication. 
In this very year 1534, and in this very city of 


Orleans, a ghoſt was conjured up by the Franciſcans, 
which played a number of pranks, much in the 
{tyle of the late Cocł- lane ſpirit, and with much the 


ſame views of ſpite and revenge (rr). Sleidan, who 


tells the ſtory, having related how much the impoſ- 
tors were pitied and relieved, under their correction, 
by the populace, and particularly by the good wo- 
men, proceeds to obſerve what excellent purpoſes of 
the eccleſiaſtical kind, were anſwered by theſe ſame 
ſpectres, particular ly in {ſupporting the doctrine of 
purgatory, encouraging private maſles, and bring- 


ing in large profits to the prieſts. © But, continues 


& he, after Luther's doctrine came to be underſtood, 
% and had gained a little ſtrength, this kind of 
« ſpectres by degrees vaniſhed away. For Luther 


„ teaches from the ſcriptures, that the ſouls of the 


« dead are at reſt, waiting for the final day of 


ſoul depends entirely upon FAITH. What became of the ſouls 
of unbelievers (to which probably the accuſation more imme- 


diately related) WISHART ſayeth not. 


(rr) Rogatus quid vellet [Novicius] et quis eſſet? ſignificat 
non ſibi licere loqui. Jubetur ergo per ſigna reſpondere ad 
interrogata. Foramen erat factum, per quod admotis auri- 
bus, exorciſtæ vocem haurire poterat et intelligere. Deinde 


_ tabulam habebat ad manum, quam interrogatus, feriebat. 


C 4 judgment 
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« judgment ; and that thoſe diſturbances, frightful 
« noiſes and phantoms are raiſed by Satan, who 
« loſes no opportunity of confirming men in the 
« practice of impious rites, and the belief of falſe 
* opinions, that he may render ineffectual the bleſſ- 
6 ings conferred upon us by our Saviour Chriſt (S).“ 
Now Calvin had compoſed his book ſeven years 
before its publication at Orleans; and why he ſhould 
chuſe this critical ſeaſon to diſcloſe theſe ſentiments, 
would be hard to ſay. Some part of this year he 
ſpent at Paris, and moſt probably he came not to 
Orleans, till the latter end of it. The juggle of the 
Franciſcans, and the proceſs againſt them, run out 
into a great length of time, and as this incident was 
conſi derable enough to find a place in Seidan's hi- 
ſtory, it could be no ſecret to Calvin. But admit 
that Calvin's book made its appearance before the 
Franciſcan ſpectre ; it is certain that Luther's doc- 
trine, mentioned by Sleidan, was ſtill earlier by ſome 


years ; and it is equally certain, that in proportion 


as Luther's principle bore down the trade of appari- 
tions, that of Calvin, would encourage and pro- 
mote it. ; 

LUTHER, by conſigning all the dead to a ſtate of 
reſt and ſleep, left no pretence for the appearance 
of human ſouls after death. But Calvin managed 


his matters ſo, that though he was willing to ſup- 


poſe the ſouls of the elect, were in ſuch a ſtate of 


felicity, as would not admit of their being inter- 


rupted by wordly conſiderations ; yet he left the 


(s) Sleidan comment. L. IX. p. 239—242. 


ſons 
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ſons of perdition to cheir liberty. For he ſays, 


It is nothing to him what becomes of heir ſouls; 
« he would only be reſponſible for the faithful (7) : 
which I ſuppoſe, has given the hint to all ſucceeding 
Pſychopannichiſts, to be ſo exceeding ſhy of mention- 
ing the condition of wicked ſouls in a ſeparate ſtate : 
fearing, as at ſhould ſeem, to burn their lingers 1 in 
purgatory.. 

In the mean time, as all the ſpectres of the monks 
were manufactured out of theſe wicked ſouls, it was 
no contemptible favour to leave them acceſs to this 
reprobate group; one of theſe, has occaſionally been 
worth more to a church or a convent, than a dozen 
ſaints, 

As to the book itſelf, it is hot, furious, and abu- 
ſive. The Hypnolegi/ts, as he calls them, are bablers, 
madmen, dreamers, drunkards; in one word, Ana- 
baptiſts and Catabaptiſts, under which name he ſays, 
are comprehended all ſorts and kinds of wicked- 
neſſes () . Happily for them, his arguments are as 
feeble and ſophiſtical as they themſelves could wiſh, 
Such as they are however, they have furniſhed all 
the orators and diſputants for the conſciouſneſs of 
the ſeparate ſoul, from that day to this, with ſcrip- 

tural authorities. For Calvin had ſo much wit in 


(7) Quod fi quis ipſorum adhue obſtrepit, Quid perditionis 
fliis futurum fit ? Nihil ad nos. Ego pro fidelibus RTE. 
 —Pſzchepan fol. 50. of the Straſburgh edition, 1545. 


(42) And yet he has the modeſty to ſay in his ſecond pre- 


face, Quanquam nec contra eos Anabaptiſtas] miſt Mop1cE 


bilem effudi; ut qui ab omni procacitate et loquendi petulan- 


tia PERPETUQO abſtinuerim. 


his 
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his anger, as not to meddle with the philoſophical 
arguments for immortality (x) 

But though he charges the Anabaptiſts with firſt 
broaching the doctrine of the ſleep of the ſoul, in 


| theſe latter days, he is nevertheleſs obliged to own, 


that ſome thouſands were in that way of thinking, 


and ſome of theſe good men; that is to ſay, nt 


Anabaptiſts. Whence it appears, that he very well 


knew this doctrine was no way connected with the 
pernicious extravagancies of thoſe enthuſiaſts ; 


though this he is diſingenuous enough to inſinuate 
in divers paſlages (). 


(x) © Valeant philoſophi, ſays he, quibus, cum in omni- 
© bus pene rebus ſolemne ſit, nec finem, nec modum facere 
« diſſenſionibus; Hie ita inter ſe rixantur, ut vix duos teſtes 


_ «* habiturus ſis, in quacunque tandem opinione acquieſcas.“ 


He acknowledges however that Plato and Ariſtotle have diſ- 
courſed excellently on the faculties of the ſoul, but that you 
would in vain conſult them for any juſt account of its ſub- 
ſtance or origin, However, he thinks them upon the whole 
wiſer and more orthodox than the Hyprologi/ts, who boaſt 
that they are diſciples of Chriſt, /. 1. v. 

O) Calvin wrote two prefaces to his Pſychopannychia, the 
one at Orleans 1534, the other at Ba/il 1536, accommodated 


to the two editions of his book. Both theſe prefaces are in 
the Straſburgh edition of 1545. It is only in the latter of 


them that he allows ſome of thoſe who held the fleep of the 


ſoul, to be good men, Poſſibly he might have heard of - 


dall, and ſome ethers of the ſame ſentiments as good as him- 


ſelf, whom he could, with no decency, rank with ſuch wretches 
as he had made the Anabaptiſts in his firſt preface. His 


words however ſufficiently ſhew, that there were more than 


Luther and Tyndall who differed from him on this article, 


whem he had no right to ſuppoſe, as he does, to be more 
credulous, or more ignorant of the ſcriptures, than himſelf. 


He 
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He ſays likewiſe in one of his prefaces, © that they 
« who hold the opinion he endeavours to confute, 
« pay no regard to the ſcriptures ;'” even while 
he is labouring and ſweating to ſet aſide the force of 
a great number of texts they bring from thence. 

Among other things, he takes notice of an ob- 
jection to his ſyſtem, drawn from the ſilence of the 
{criptures, touching any rewards and 8 
but thoſe of a final judgment. 

He acknowledges the fact, but will not allow of 
the conſequence. © I anſwer, ſays he, that Chriſt is 
* our head, whoſe kingdom and glory have not yet 
e appeared. If the members were to go before the 
<« head, the order of things would be perverted and 
* prepoſterous. But we ſhall then follow our 
prince, when he ſhall come in the glory of his 
Father, and ſit upon the throne of his majeſty. 
ce In the mean time, THAT liveth, which is in us, 
ce of, or from God, namely our ſpirit, becauſe Chriſt 
% kveth who is our /ife; for it would be abſurd 
e that we ſhould periſh, while our /ife livethb. And 
e becauſe our life is in God, it is therefore with 
“God and happy (0). 

It would be doing too much honour to kis con- 
temptible ſtring of quibbles to offer a replication. 
We therefore bid Jchn Calvin good night, obſer- 
ving only that one might bring his own commenta- 
ries, compoſed in his riper years, to confront the 
fooliſh interpretations of many ſcriptures cited in 


- - "he £ enepannyents. 


000 Pſychopan, fol. 35. 
CHAP. 


tit? 


1830. 


36. 


The doctrine of the immortality of the foul exhibited 
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CH AP. VII. 


in the Proteſtant Confeſſions of Faith. Little or no- 
thing of it in the earlieſt of them. Obſcure and am- 
biguous on the article of ſaint-worſhip. The firſt 
Helvetic Confeſſion ſilent as to the doctrine of the 
foul's immortality. The doctrine aſſerted in that of 
Wirtenbergh. In what terms. Inconſiſtency of 


the Saxon Confeſſion of 1551. Poorly qualified by 
the Gallic and Belgic harmonizers. The obnoxious 


clauſe left out by the editors of the e Confeſ- 
ſionum of 1612. 


N no long time, the doctrine of the ſeparate exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul began to creep into the public 


GY Confeſſions of divers proteſtant churches, and con- 


ſequently to be equally ſacred among the reformed, 
as the canons of Clement and Leo had made it — 
the papiſts. 

Hitherto indeed no formal confeſſion of the pro- 


teſtant faith had publicly appeared, except thoſe 


preſented to the Emperor, Charles V. at the Diet 
of Augsburgh, 1530, one by the Elector of Saxony 
and the Princes his adherents, known by the name 
of the confeſſion of Augsburgh ; and another by the 
free cities of Strasburgh, Conſtance, Memmingen, 


and Lindau. 
The latter has nothing concerning the immorta- 


lity of the ſoul, nor any thing tending to diſcover 


the ſentiments of the ſubſcribers, on that ſubject. 


The other, which was drawn up by Melancthon, 


touches upon it very lightly, in the article concern- 
5 ing 


tw 1 

ing the invocation of ſaints, upon the pretence, that 
the writers among the Lutherans had been very full 
on the ſubject. This want of preciſion begat con- 
ferences between the papiſts and proteſtants, where- 
in the latter are ſaid to have allowed, „ that ſaints 
c and angels intercede for us, and were therefore to 
* be honoured but not invoked (2).” This and o- 
ther conceſſions mentioned during this Diet, are 
put to the account of Melancthon's timidity. Whe- 
ther he ever made ſuch a conceſſion is yet a pro- 
blem (a), nor does ſuch allowance ſeem to be very 
conſiſtent with the argument in the Confeſſion, viz. 
that invocation of ſaints attributes omnipotence 
to the dead, and implies that the ſaints know the 
« motions of men's hearts (b).” Be that as it 
might, this doctrine of interceſſiun, under certain li- 
mitations, was afterwards admitted by ſome of the 
Lutherans, as we ſhall preſently ſee. 

The firſt Helvetic confeſſion, exhibited by Bucer 
and Capito at the convention of Divines at Wirtem- 
bergh, in the year 1536, and afterwards by Bucer 
alone at Smalcald 1537, makes no mention of the 
ſeparate ſoul, or caring for the dead. This confeſ- 
ſion, and that of the four free cities above-men- 
tioned, were probably both drawn up by Bucer. 3 

n 


(2) Maimbourg Hiſt, Luth. apud Seckendarf I. li. pag. 178. 
(a) Vid. Seckendorſ I. iii. p. 548. 

(2) Corpus Confeſs. p. 28. partis 2dæ. 

(c) I take theſe accounts from the Harmony of Confeſſions 
Publiſhed at Geneva 1581. Perhaps it may be thought 
ſtrange that ſo few of the reformed churches as were then in 


| bong, ſhould have had any formal confeſſion for ſo long ® 
time 


E 
In the year 1551, Confeſſions were prepared to 


Abe exhibited to the Council of Trent by divers pro- 


teſtant ſtates and churches, among others, by the 
Duke of Wirtenbergh, and by the churches of 


Saxony. 1 


time, particularly that there ſhould be an interval of four- 
teen years, viz, from 1537 to 1551, wherein we have no ac- 
count of any new formulary of that kind. There were pro- 
bably particular churches who had their objections to theſe 
explicit confeſſions, on account of the difference of opinion 
among them, upon particular articles, and for want of a 
leader of ſufficient authority to enforce an aſſent to them. 
Calvin, as we are informed by Mr. Bayle, [Di&. Art. Calvin.] 
made all the people of Geneva ſolemnly abjure Popery, and 
ſwear to a preſcribed form of faith, in 1537. But his ſtiff- 
neſs in ſome points of diſcipline, occaſioned his diſmiſſion, or 
rather baniſhment from Geneva the year following. He was 
recalled in 1541, and recovered his authority and influence, 
not only at Geneva, but in the reformed churches at a diſ- 
tance, viz, in France, Germany, England, Poland, & c. [Bayle, 
u. s.] However the deference paid to his judgment, was not 
without its limits, particularly in the article of publiſhing 
Confeſſions of faith. This appears ſrom two letters of his, 
the one to Luther, the other to Melanthon, complaining of 
the backwardneſs of the French on this head. Cum Callos 
moſtros viderem, [ſays he to Luther,] quotquot a tenebris 
Papatus ad ſanitatem fidei reducti erant, nibil tamen de Con- 
ſeſione mutare, ac perinde ſe polluere ſacrilegiis Papiſtarum, 
ac fi nullum vere doctrinæ guſtum haberent, temperare mihi non 
Potui quin tantam hanc ſocordiam, ficuti meo judicio merebant, 
acriter reprehenderem. Qualis enim bæc fides, que intus in 
animo ſepulta, nullam in fidet confeſſionem erumpit? Dualis 
religis que ſub idololatriæ ſimulatione demerſa jacet ® This 
Letter is ſubjoined to Alexander More's oration intitled 
CALVINUS, publiſhed by Gamonet. 1648. He tells Luther 
afterwards, that he had written two books upon the ſubject, 

which 
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«© We acknowledge, ſay the Wirtenberghers, that 
the ſaints in heaven pray for us before God, ſuo 
e quodam mods.” In the next chapter they fay, 
Faith requires that we ſhould think that the 
« dead are not nothing, but that they truly live 
before God; the pious happily in Chriſt ; the 
wicked in an horrible expectation of the revela- 
tion of divine judgment (cc).“ Wreſting thus 
what the Apoſtle Heb. x. 27, ſays of apoſtates in 
this world, to the intermediate ſtate of the impious 
dead; as indeed Calvin had done before them (d). 


which had in part awakened ſome of them to a ſenſe oſ their 
duty, and had occaſioned a queſtion among them, what they 
ſhould do ? They objected, it ſeems, that to publiſh a Con- 

feſſion, would expoſe them to perſecution. But Calvin was 
_ obliged to own, that they had other ſpecious reaſons, which 
he could not anſwer to their ſatisfaction, and therefore, at 
their requeſt, applied to Luther for a final determination. 
This Letter is dated Feb. 18, 1545. Calvin's Letter to Me- 
landhon is of the ſame date, and was ſent by the ſame meſ- 
ſenger. Luther never anſwered this Letter that I can find. 
Melan@hon ſent his judgment to Calvin, which the latter af- 


terwards publiſhed. The main diſpute ſeems to have been 
whether it was lawful for a Proteſtant to be preſent at Popiſh 
worſhip, and to join in their ceremonies or not? Calvin, who 
held the negative, thought the publication of their Confel- 
ſion would effeftually prevent the practice. The French 
Churches however, had no forma] Confeſſion till the year 


1539. 


(cc) Harmon. Conf. p. 14. Imæ partis, | 

(4) Ubi oculi mentis noſtræ, qui nunc ſepulti in carne, 
hebetes ſunt, abſterſerint hanc velut lippitudinem, videbimus 
quæ expectabamus, et ea requie delectabimur. Neque enim 
veremur id poſt Apoſtolum dicere, qui è converic dicit g 
Tay «xSoxnv x manere reprobos. Si hc terribilis, illa 
ſane et læta, et beata merito vocabitur. Phchepau, 35. f. v. 


The 


* 

The Saxons ſay, © In this faith [ vig. of the three 
e creeds] we invocate the true God, who manifeſt- 
ed himſelf to his church by ſending his ſon, and 
c adding other illuſtrious teſtimonies, oyning our 
c prayers with all ſaints in heaven and earth.” In 
another place however they aflirm, “that the ſaints 
* are dead, and cannot hear the prayers of their vo- 
taries(e),” and how in that caſe they can © yoyn with 
« them in prayer,” is a little incomprehenſible. _ 

However when the Harmon:zers of the Proteſtant 
confeſſions, under the auſpices of the Belgic and 
Gallican churches, undertook in the year 1581, to 
make all things ſmooth and conſiſtent, they found 
themſelves under a neceſlity of applying a correc- 
tive to theſe doctrines of the Saxons and Pirten- 
 berghers, as follows. | | 

« Foyning our Prayer] We learn in many places of 
ce the holy ſcripture, that the angels, according to 
e the nature of the miniſtry which they are ſent to 
perform, do further the ſalvation of the godly, 
and it is evident from that ſaying, Love doth not 
fall away, and by Apoc. vi. 10, that the ſpirits of 
« the ſaints taken up unto Chriſt, do with heir holy 
* defires, IN SOME $0RT, help forward the grace 
and goodneſs of God, touching the full deliver- 
% ance of the church. And we judge that as well 
this, as other places of the ſame confeſſion, and 
<« alſo that place in the 23d chap. of the confeſſion 
of Wirtenbergh, which followeth after the 2d ſec- 
< tion, p. 45 [p. 48 of the latin] are ſo to be inter- 
* preted. And we acknowledge No 0THER inter- 


| (e) Corpus Conf, p. 72, & 125. 2dz partis. EN 
« ceſſion 


E 
5 ceſſion or intreating, either of the bleſſed angels, 
* or of the ſpirits of holy men, that are now de- 
„ parted from us (J).“ 

Probe feciſtis, incertior ſum multo quam dudum. 

When people ſay the ſaints pray for them, inter- 
cede for them, and that they are better for ſuch in- 
terceſſion, though I know they are miſtaken, I know 
at leaſt what they mean. But when I am told, 
„ that (not the prayers, but) the deſires of the ſaints, 
“ do, in ſome ſort help forward the grace and good- 
5 neſs of God, in the full deliverance of the church,“ 
I am bewildered in a miſt of words, to which I Fr 
fix no ideas. 

The editors of the 8 Con feſſionum, made ſhort- 
er work with the Saxons {till, by exhibiting their 
confeſſion without the clauſe, conjuntta precatione 
noſtra. I was going to ſay, fairly, till I caſt my eye 
by chance on the firſt words of the pretace to this 
collection, viz. Exhibenter in hoc volumine, celeberri- 
ma confeſſiones fidet, ex optimis 0 edlitionibus, 


EX OMNI PARTE INTEGR&. 
For my part, I cannot help commiſerating the di- 


ſtreſs of theſe poor men, who having once allowed 


the Saints a conſcious exiſtence in heaven, were 
ſo hard put to it to keep clear of the conſequences. 


) See the 9bſervations at the end of the Harmony of 
_ Conteſſions, O,. 1. upon the Saxon confeſſion, 


D CHAP. 


1552. 
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HRA P. VI. 


The 40th of K. Edward the 6th's Articles, the firſt 
inflance of the expreſs condemnation of the doctrine of 
the ſleep of the ſoul, in a Proteſtant Confeſſion. A 
paſſage from Biſhop Burnet relative to thoſe Articles. 
A conjecture at whom that article was aimed. The 
article diſmiſſed upon the review in 1562. 


T was however as yet, nothing in any 
of theſe confeſſions, which formally condemn- 
ed the doctrine of the /leep of the ſoul, as an hereſy. 
The Lutherans, as appears by the particulars above 
recited, halted between two opinions. Whatever 
Luther's private ſentiments were, he had no where 
decided dogmatically on the ſubject ; and the dif- 
ference between his followers, and thoſe of Zuin- 


glus concerning the ſacrament, ſo wholly engroſſ- 
ed the attention of both parties, that other matters 


were much overlooked. 

The honour of firſt condemning this tenet was 
reſerved for our Engliſh Reformers, who in the 
4oth of King Edward's articles compoſed in the 
year 1552, and publiſhed the year n ex- 


preſſed themſelves thus. 


„They who ſay that the ſouls of ſuch as depart 
hence do ſleep, being without all ſenſe, feeling, 
* and perceiving, until the day of judgment, or 
« afirm that the ſouls die with the bodies, and at 
* the laſt day ſhall be raiſed up with the ſame, do 


fitter ly diſſent from the right belief declared un- 


+ tous in the holy ſcripture. ou 
Biſhop 


L 33 ] 

Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of theſe articles, ſays, 
« Thus was the doctrine of the church caſt into a 
« /hort and plain form, in which they took care 
both to eſtabliſh the poſitive articles of religion, 
* and to cut off the errors formerly introduced in 
< the time of popery, or of late broached by the Ana- 
" baptiſts and Enthuſiaſts of Germany; avoiding the 
* niceties of ſchoolmen, and the 6 of 
<« the writers of controverſy (g).“ 

One may be pretty ſure that this article was not 
aimed at any error of popery ; and what buſineſs 
had our reformers to condemn the Enthuſiaſts of 
Germany, in a point of doctrine which had not been 
_ cenſured publicly by the orthodox of their own 
country? It is probable the doctrine here condemn- 
ed had been held and propagated by ſome of our 
own people at home. 

„There were,” fays S?rype, “ a looſer ſort of pro- 
< feſſors of religion, a /ort of Anabaptiſts, who, a little 
“before that time, had private meetings, wherein 
„they propoſed odd queſtions, and vented danger- 
« ous doctrines and opinions, Of theſe the coun- 
e cil having notice, they thought it very fit to diſ- 
% countenance and reſtrain them ().“ 

The truth is, whoever in thoſe days entertained 
any opinion out of the common road, was called an 
Anabaptiſt, though perhaps he did not know what 
were the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of that ſect. Juſt 
as in theſe latter times they who have been trouble- 


(2) Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 168. 
(590 Life of Cranmer, p. 233. | 85 
D 2 ſome 
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ſome to the profeſſors of the orthodox ſyſtem, have 

been claſſed with Arians, Socinians, Methodiſts, &c. 
1562. But whatever was the motive with King Ed- 
ward”s reformers to declare againſt the ſleep of the 
ſoul in this peremptory manner, when the articles 
came to be reviewed in 1562, by Parker and his 
aſlociates, this goth article was dropped; in conſi- 
deration, as it ſhould ſeem, that by allowing /epa- 
rate ſouls to have ſenſe, feeling, and perception, the 
doctrines of purgatory and invocation would very 
naturally follow. It is for their honour too, to ſup- 
poſe they had looked into the ſcriptures with a ht- 
tle more care and ſagacity than their predeceſſors, 


and could not find the rig4t belief mentioned in the 
article, 


CHAP. IX. 


The ſecond Helvetic Confeſſion totally Calviniſtical. 
Condemns the doctrine of the Sleep of the Soul. 
Remarks upon the ſeventh article of it. Adopts the 
peripatetic deetrine of ſubſtantial forms. Anathe- 
matiſes in the terms of a popiſh canon. Condemns 
inadvertently a doctrine of Calvin. Part of the 27th 
article of it. Eſpouſes the Florentine doctrine of the 
immedi ate NIN of holy Souls to Heaven. 


1566. 1 the year 1 566, was publiſhed the ſecond Hel- 
I vetic confeſſion, fabricated entirely upon the Cal- 

viniſtical plan. Luther had now been long out of 

the way, and the reign of Calvin at Geneva had de- 

termined by his death, but two years betore. Beza 

ſucceeded 


y 


3 
ſucceeded him, and moſt probably drew up this con- 
feſſion, of which the following is part of the ſeventh 
article, intituled, Of the creation of all things, of an- 
gels, the devil, and man. 

«© We hold that man conklts of two, and thoſe 
different ſubſtances in one perſon ; of an immor- 
e tal ſoul, ſeeing that, being ſeparated from the bo- 
« dy, it neither ſleeps nor dies; and of a mortal 
* body, which yet, at the laſt judgment, ſhall be 
c raiſed from the dead, that the whole man from 
e thenceforward may remain to eternity, either in 
life or death. We condemn all who ſcoff at the 
* immortality of the ſoul, or bring it into doubt by 
“ ſubtle diſputations, or who ſay that the foul lleeps, 
ce or that it is a part of God (i).“ 

Who ſees not in this proteſtant canon, the fea- 
tures of that of the Lateran council? 

1. Mr Bayle, apologizing for Pomponatius, has 
the following remar K. In Pomponatius's time 
they knew of no philoſophical ſyſtem but that of 
Ariſtotle, ſo that to aſſert that the immortality of 
the ſoul could not be proved by the principles of 
<« t hat philoſopher, and to aſſert that it could not 
ce be proved by philoſophical reaſons, was one and 
the ſame thing (4).” 

What Bayle ſays of the time of Fe is 
equally true of the time of Calvin and Beza. The 
doctrine of the two ſubſtances in man, is founded 
upon the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, in the Helvetic, as 
well as in the Roman Bull. Calvin was as deep in 
ſubſtantial forms, as Clement or Leo : and as it might 


(i) Corp. Confeſs. p. 25. 1mz dt, 
(4k) Bayle, POMPONACE Rem. [ F. J 


3 be 


„ 

be made appear by his account of election, reproba- 
tion, grace, c. had as much occaſion for them. 

2. The Helvetic heroes as well as the pontifician, 
are for prohibiting all diſputes upon the queſtion 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and both 
under the ſame anathema. Damnamus et reproba- 
mus, &C. 


3. The Helvetians ſay, 1 We condemn all who 


<« aſſert that the ſoul is @ part of Gd.“ CALVIN, 

if I miſtake not, aflerted ſomething very like it, in a 
paſſage cited above out of P/ychopannychia. He calls 
the ſoul, id quod in nobis ex Deo eſt. If by ex Deo, 
he meant only from God, the ſame may be ſaid of 
every ingredient in our compoſition. But his ex- 
preſſion ſhews that he meant to diſtinguiſh the ſoul 
from ſomething elfe which was not ex Deo, in the 
ſame ſenſe at leaſt. How this diſtinction can be ex- 


plained without conſidering the ſoul, as di Neptun 


quiddam ex Deo, I lee not. 

In the twenty- ſixth article of the ſame confeſſion, 
we meet with the following paſſage. 

«© We believe that the faithful migrate directly 
from their corporeal death to Chriſt, and therefore 
% do not want the prayers, liturgies, or liturgic of- 


« fices of the living for the dead. Alſo we believe 


that the wicked are directly precipitated into Hell, 


from whence there is no outlet for impious perſons, 


to be procured by any offices of the living.” 


If this 1s really the caſe, not only liturgic offices, - 
but even a reſurrection, and a future Judgment are 
needleſs things. Be it remarked that this is the 


rſt time we meet with the {lorentine doctrine, of im- 


meqiate | 
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3 
mediate migration to Chriſt (noted as a deviation from 
the primitive creed by Bp. Taylor, as above) public- 
ly avowed by a proteſtant church. However, ſo 
little careful were theſe Helvetians of expreſſing 
themſelves accurately and conſiſtently, that in ano- 
ther place of this very confeſſion, the ſouls or ſpirits 
of the ſaints get no higher than the ſtars. Poſtquam 


aſtra petuſſet ſpiritus. Art. V. 


Sun AFP. 1. 


The Scottiſh Confeſſion, art, 17th, Ale againſt the 


Sleep of the Soul. Curious particulars relating to this 
Confeſſion. Does not harmonize with the ſecond 
Helvetic touching the immediate Migration of holy 
fouls to Chriſt, or the direct precipitation of the 
wicked and unbelievers into Hell. 


6 Km laſt particulars remind me of our neigh- 
bours the Scots, whom I was in ſome danger 


of paſſing by. In the year 1560, their confeſſion 


was offered in, and ratified by the Parhament at 


Edinburgh, Auguſt 17 (/ ), of which here followeth 


the ſeventeenth Article. 

<« The elec departed are in peace, and reſt from 
<« their labours : not that they ſlepe and come to a 
certain oblivion, as ſome fantaſticks do affirme : 
e but that they are delivered from all fear and tor- 
ment, and all temptations to which we and all 


(5 See 3 Hiſt, of the church of Scotland, B. iii. 


P. 150. Ed, 1677. where are ſome circumſtances much to 
the honour of our reforming neighbours, 


D 4 4 God's 


0 J 
« God's elect are ſubject in this life, and therefore 
&« do bear the name of the church militant: as con- 
<« trariwiſe, the reprobate and unfaithful departed 
e have anguiſh and paine that cannot be expreſſed. 
So that neither are the one nor the other in ſuch 
„ ſlepe that they fele not their torment” [1. Joy or 
torment. ] * tor which they quote. Lute xvi. 22, 


23. Xxili. 43. Apoc. Vi. 9. | 
1 


(*) T tranſcribe this from a copy of the Scottiſh confeſſion, 
printed at Landon, by Neuland Hall, 1561, ſaid to be ſet 
forth and authorized according to the Quenes Majeſties in- 
junctions. [Elisabeth.] It is exactly the ſame which is at 
the end of the Englith tranſlation of the Harmony of Confeſ- 
frons, of which I have two editions, and all three agree in 
ſaying that, „neither the one nor the other feel their for- 
«© ment,” But the latin in the Corpus Conufeſionum, has it, Ut 
neque hi negue illi, adeo dormiunt, quin ſentiunt in qua con- 
ditione verſentur. In the Hiſtory of the Reformation in Scot- 
land aſcribed to John Knox, the words are, „ fo that nei- 
ther are the one nor the other in ſuch ſlepe, that they feel 
e not joy or torment,” The latin tranſlation of this Con- 
feſſion was made by a Scotch Nobleman (then probably an 
Exile in Switzerland) who, in a ſhort preface, ſpeaks of it as 
e firſt publiſhed in the year 1568, and being only in the Scot- 
te tiſh dialect, had not been, that he knew of, communicated 
to other churches.” It is unaccountable that this noble- 
man ſhould not know, that this very confeſſion was in print 
ſeveral years before. That it had not been communicated to 
toreign Proteſtant churches is probable enough from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances. *<* In the year 1567, the churches of 
* Geneva, Berne, and Baſil, with other reformed churches of 
© Germany, and France, ſent to the whole church of Scotland 
ce the ſum of the confeſſion of their faith, deſiring to know, if 
„they, the Scots, agreed in uniformity of doctrine, al- 
90 e that the church of Scetlaud was diſſonant in 

„ ſome 


E 

I am afraid this article will by no means harma- 
nize with the Helvetic migration of holy ſouls to 
Chriſt, nor with direct precipitation of the wicked 
and unbelievers into hell. The happineſs of the 
ſaints here mentioned, 1s all of the negative ſort, 
and though poſitive torments and anguiſh are, in 
this Scottiſh confeſſion, made the portion of the 
wicked, yet we find it all ends in this, that neither 
the one nor the other are ſo faſt aſleep, but that they 
are ſenſible of their condition. The hypotheſis of 
the Scots ſeems to admit of an increaſe of happineſs 
and miſery after the reſurrection ; that of the Hel- 


vetians will admit of none. 


& ſome articles from them.” To this the church of Scotland 
with Knox at their head, anſwered, *« that they agreed in all 
points with thoſe churches, and diifered in nothing from 
them, albeit in the keeping of ſome feſtival days, their 
t church aſſented not, for only the Sabbath was kept in Scet- 
land. p. 436. The ready way to convince theſe foreign 
churches of this agreement, had been, to ſend them an au- 
thentic copy of the Scottiſh confeſſion, that they might judge 
for themſelves. The Confeſſion ſent to Scotland on this oc- 
caſion, was undoubtedly the ſecond Helvetic, which, as is 
obſerved above, differed from the $c9tti/h one in the article ot 
migration; tho' poſſibly the Scots were not aware of it. Theſe 
feſtival days, and ſome ceremonies had been aboliſhed at Ce- 
neva, and that model Knox adopted in Scotland. Afterwards, 
in 1538 the Feſtivals, &c. were reſtored at Geneva, by an A& 
of a Synod held at Lauſanne. Calvin and Farel refuſed to 
ſubmit to this reſtoration, and on account of that and ſome 
other ſcruples, were obliged to leave the city. See e 
Dick. CALVIN. Rem. — 


CHAP. 


1612, 
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C HAP. II. 
The Confeſſion of the Remonſtrants cenſured by the 


Calviniſts for omitting to mention the immediate mi- 
gration of good ſouls to Heaven, Aſcribe this omi ſ⸗ 
fion to Socinianiſm. Epiſcopius*s ſenſible anſeer- 
Extremely provoking to the Calviniſts, as recrimina- 
ting upon their Maſter. The great Confuſion of Pro- 
teſtant writers of thoſe times on this ſubject. Ac- 
counted for by Lud. Capellus ; who does not ſtand 
clear of confuſion himſelf. An inſtance of it. 


Ccordingly when, in the year 1612 the con- 
feſſion of the Remonſtrants appeared, the Cal- 
vintſts cenſured it, among other things, for omit- 


ting to mention, the happy immortality of ſouls in 


heaven, after this life, which, they ſay, is expreſſ- 
ly delivered in their catechiſm ; and for this omiſ- 
fon, the Remonſtrants are accuſed of Socinia- 
niſm (m). 
Epiſcopius defends himſelf and his brethren by ob- 
ſerving, “ that the judgments of the greateſt di- 
vines had formerly, and ſtill did vary, concerning 
e the ſtate of departed ſouls ; that the fathers ſeem- 


«ed to be pretty well agreed, that no ſouls were 


admitted into paradiſe, till our Saviour by his 
death, opened the door and went in, with the 


<« penitent thief in his company: that though all 
% the — down to the end of the fourth cen- 


{#2 Apologia pro Confeſſione Remonſtrantium, CAP. xix. 
(„ - tury, 
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« tury, judged that the ſouls of the faithful were 
« received into Paradiſe after our Lord had opened 
« it, yet they were far from agreeing what or where 
« this Paradiſe was. Some underſtood that it meant 
Heaven, others Hades, not the place of torment 
« but a common receptacle where the ſouls of 
© the good and bad were reſerved till the laſt 
„judgment, for which he cites Lacfantius lib. 
« vii. cap. 21,——The Greek fathers, he ſays, were 
« unanimous in their opinion, that the ſouls of the 
« ſaints did not enjoy the viſion of God, nor were 
e admitted into the fruition of glory, till the re- 
« furrection ; and that Calvin himſelf ſeems to have 
„ favoured this notion, both in his P/ychopannychie 
* and in his inſtitutions *, and laſtly, that the So- 


* Ludovicus Capellus publiſhed a tract intituled, De hominum 
peſt mortem flatu uſque ad ultimum judicii diem, wherein he at- 
tempts to prove, againſt the received opinion, “ that the ſe- 
«« parate ſoul doth not go immediately to heaven or hell up- 
on the death of the body, but remains in a ſtate of expec- 
* tation, which is a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, according 
** as the ſoul is conſcious of the good or evil of its by- ſpent 
life, during its union with the body.” See a collection of 
his pieces in folio printed at Amferdam 1689. In this tra, 
Capellus cites theſe paſſages of Calvin, mentioned by Epiſco- 
Pius, as agreeing with his opinion, but is obliged to add ſuch 
comments and explanations to Calvin's words as plainly fthew 
the ſentiments of that Reformer to have been by no means 
clear and preciſe upon the ſubject. Calvin indeed was far 
from being maſter of the queſtion ; and one may diſcover in 
kis expreſſions a kind of perplexity, which was plainly ſuggeſ- 
ted by the fear of giving advantages to his adverſaries of dif- 

terent denominations, 
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& cans themſelves acknowledge as much concern- 
ing the reception of ſouls into heaven, imme- 
1 diately after their departure from the body, as is 
<« expreſied in the general words of their catechiſm, 
„e 

The Calvinits, I believe, muſt have been grievouſ- 
ly provoked and mortified by this reply of E piſco- 
pius, the truth of which they could not deny. To 
ſhew that they went againſt the ſtream of the molt 
orthodox fathers in their catechi/m, was bad enough. 
But that was a ſmall matter in compariſon of his 
putting it out of their power to fix Socinianiſin on 
the Remonſlrants, without ſtigmatizing their vene- 
rable maſter with the ſame brand-mark. 

The reader will not expect that I, who profeſs to 
conſult his eaſe as well as my own, ſhould take no- 
tice of a thouſandth part of the various ſcribblings 
on the immortality of the ſoul, with which every 
ſubdiviſion of the period we have gone through was 
peſtered, by papiſts, and proteſtants, by men of all 
ſects and hereſies, and even by Jews and Mahometans. 
It is but good manners to ſuppoſe, that they who 
preſided in chriſtian churches, and to whom the 
formation of public ſyſtems of doctrine was left, 
would ſelect the quinteſſence of all the learning that 
had ever been employed in elucidating any particu- 
lar ſubject. *Tis our misfortune that they ſeem to 
have ſucceeded worſe on the queſtion before us 
than upon any other. I mean this of our proteſtant 
anceſtors. For to what do all their determinations 


( Apol. pro Confeſ, Remonſt. 11. s, 


amount, 


E 

amount, but to a confuſed jumble of inconſiſtent no- 
tions concerning an intermediate ſtate, which while 
one ſet are labouring to prop by ſcripture hints and 
innuendos, in contequence of the old ſyſtem of na- 
tural immortality, another are endeavouring to pull 
down, in order to keep out purgatory, by proving 
that the ſcriptures {peak of two ſtates only, heaven 
and hell. 

It may probably be neither unentertainin g nor 
unedifying to ſubjoin the account that Capellus ores 
of the original of this diſtreſs. 

Some,“ ſays he, © perhaps may wonder, how 
ce it has happened, if our opinion is the more pro- 
c bable, that both Proteſtant and Popiſh Divines 
have agreed in that opinion which we oppoſe 
e ( viz. that the ſouls of good men go immediately 
« to heaven): I anſwer, that both the one and the 
« other have departed from the primitive opinion of 
e the ancient fathers of the Chriſtian Church, and 
c eſpouſed this other, but with very different and 
c contrary views. The Papiſts, in order to ſupport 
ce their erroneous practice of invocating the ſaints, 
« thought it convenient, that the ſaints ſhould be 
" ſtationed, before the reſurrection, in the third 
&« heaven, where the bleſſed enjoy the beatific vi- 
« flon of God, and where, in their fictitious mir- 
<« rour of the divine eſſence, they might behold all 
e things which are tranſacted upon earth : and that 
« being by this means nearer, and conſequently 
* more like unto God, they might ſeem to be 
„ properer objects of our praycrs, vows and reh- 
« gious worſhip. It was therefore the ſpirit of ſu- 
a Perſtition and idolatry, which drove the Papiſts 

« into 
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into this opinion. But the Proteſtants, having 
% another Popiſh error to oppoſe, namely Pur- 
« oatory, and the proper ſatisfaction for ſin there 
© to be made, which would have authoriſed the 
« Pope's indulgencies ; were afraid that, if they 
« ſhould grant that there was a third place appoint- 
ed for the ſouls of the pious and holy after this 
mortal life, they might likewiſe be obliged to ad- 
mit this fictitious Purgatory. And therefore 
thought it ſafer abſolutely to deny any middle 
<« ſtate, than to expoſe themſelves to the tricks and 
<« ſubtilties of the Papiſts in ſupporting their Pur- 
« gatory, by granting ſuch third or middle ſtate *.“ 

What Capellus propoſed by this diſſertation, was 
to help his brethren the Proteſtants, out of this dif- 
ficulty, which he thought nught be done by ſhew- 
ing © that a purgatory would not follow from the 
* conceſſhion of a middle ſtate ſuch as the primitive 
« fathers had repreſented it.” In this he ſucceeds 
well enough. But he had done much better ſer- 
vice to the Proteſtant cauſe, and gained more ho. 
nour to himſelf, had he ſhewn, as he might have 
done by the help of thoſe very texts he employs, 
that there were no grounds for the notion of an in- 
termediate conſciouſneſs of ſeparate ſouls, either of 
the righteous or the wicked, between death and 
the reſurrection. But by incumbring himſelf with 
this intermediate conſciouſneſs, without determining 
where or how the ſeparate ſoul ſubſiſts, he has left 
the diſpute juſt where he found it; and to confeſs. 
the truth, has made ſtrange work with ſome of 


* From the tract above-mentioned, at the end. 


thoſe 
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thoſe texts, which, in their plain, obvious meaning, 
neither favoured him nor his adverſaries. 

For example. Speaking to that text of St Paul 
1 Cor. xv. 18. where the apoſtle ſays, If Chriſt is 
not riſen, then they who are fallen aſleep in Chriſt 
are periſhed, he comments upon it thus, Pereunt, 
non quidem quoad To eſſe, ſed quoad To bene efſe ; hoc 
eſt, quantum ad felicitatem [ poſitam in lata beatæ re- 
ſurrectionis future expectatione, as he deſcribes this 
felicity above] que fic prorſus evertitur, ſublata reſur- 
rectione. What idea can any one form of theſe 
half-periſhed ſouls ? But what will not an eagerneſs 
to ſerve an hypotheſis tempt a man to ſay ? 


CH AP; II. 


Antony de Dominis diſcuſſes the queſtions concerning 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul in his book De Rep. 
Eccleſiaſtica. His character in ſhort by Fuller. 
Admits the point may be debated without danger to 
the faith or ſcandal to the church. States the queſ- 
tion with candor. Urges the O. T. ſcriptures for 
the ceſſation of thought and conſciouſneſs after death, 
with great ſtrength. Has nothing to ſet againſt them 
but apocryphal Eſdras. The paſſages quoted from 
that writer examined. Proceeds to authorities in 
the N. T. Mates conceſſions wwhich ruin his cauſe, 
both with reſpect to the Scriptures and Philoſophy. 
His concluſions in favour of ſeparate exiſtence, futile 
and childiſh. Probably againſt his real ſentiments. 
Was to manage K. James I. a ſtrenuous Dæmonologiſt. 
E have led the reader a little out of the chro- 1622. 
W nological line, by introducing Ludgvicus Ca- vw 
pellus. 
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pellus before his time; which however was in ſome 
ſort neceſſary, to ſhew, what the motive was, that 
induced ſo many proteſtant writers to deſert the 
ſcriptural road pointed out to them by Luther and 
Tyndall; and likewiſe the difficulties into which 
they were drawn by eſpouſing Calvin's refinements, 
who, whatever he might pretend, was beholden to 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. for the moſt plauſi- 
ble parts of his ſyſtem, which abounds, even in his 
comments upon ſeveral texts of ſcripture, with that 
very Philoſophy he would be thought to diſclaim, and 
which is the corner ſtone of the purgatorial fabrick. 

We now return into the former track, and are 
ſorry we cannot introduce the reader to a more 
reſpectable fellow traveller than Marc Antony de 
Domims, ſometime Archbiſhop of Spalato or Spala- 
tro, who, according to one of our Hiſtorians, * had 
< too much wit and learning to be a cordial papiſt, 
< and too little honeſty and religion to be a ſincere 
cc proteſtant.” (5) However as he profeſſes, that 
the diſcuſſion of this point would not interfere with 
any eſtabliſhed article of faith, and conſequently, 
that nothing would be loſt by ſpeculating upon it (a con- 
ſideration, to which he, as well as ſome wits and 


ſcholars of more modern times, was more eſpecially 
attentive) we may for the preſent avail our ſelves 


of his wit and learning, and give him credit for as 
much henefty and "___ as he can fairly ay claim 


to. (a) This : 


(s) Fallon, Church Hiſtory. B. X. p. 100. 
(22) He ſeems however to have borrowed a little honeſty of 
ſomebody who had it to ſpare, in the following juſt and libe- 


1 
This writer's particular buſineſs with this quef- 
tion ſeems to have been, to make way for the argu- 
ments he afterwards advances againſt a popiſh pur- 


ral reflection, which is humbly recommended to the contem- 
plation of ſome of our modern curators of orthodox y.“ Et 
* quia quoad ſecundam et tertiam opinionem, nullus eſt fidei 
e articulus plane definitus, liberior relinquitur ingeniis The- 
* ologorum diſputandi locus, citra ſchiſmatum et diviſionum 
* omne periculum, Res enim inter orthodoxos Theologos 
«6 pernictofiſsma eſt, fi Charitate abrupta, diviſiones inter ip- 
** ſos fiant, ubi alii in diverſam ab aliis abeunt ſententiam. Si 
enim ſalvà charitate, hoc non liceret, theologica ſcientia 
t eſſet penitus deſtruenda, et theologicis contemplationibus 
* effet ultimus finis imponendus, obſtruendumque os omni- 
* bus ut ne hiſcere quidem auderent, præter ea quz Theolo- 
*« gus aliquis non niſi ex probabilibus aſſeruit, et nunquam 
e fuerunt tanquam de fide a quoquam recepta, aut ab eccleſia 
„ ſufficienter denita. De Repub. Eccleſiaſtica. Vol. ii. Lib, 
v. Cap. 8. P. 55. The words non ſufficienter definita, might 
carry an inquiſitive man a good deal farther than Marc An- 
thony intended, He could not but know, that the Florentine 
Canon contained a definition ſufficient to muzzle the popiſh 
divines, of which indeed he did not acknowledge himſelf to 
be one. He conſidered his liberty, on this occaſion, as a- 
riſing from the expunction of the fortieth of King Edward 
6's articles, in 1562. Some of our modern divines will needs 
have it, that the Church of England hath ſufficiently defined 
her belief of the activity of the ſeparate ſoul in ſome other 
parts of her eſtabliſhed forms. But if the church is inconſiſ- 
tent with her ſelf, that is her own fault, If the church 
eſpouſes an article of faith in one place, which ſhe hath ex- 
punged in another, I am at liberty to ſay, that ſhe bath not 
ſufficiently defined that article, but hath leſt me free ro. form 
my own judgment upon it. Things, about the time in queſ- 
tion, were done in a hurry. Had there been time for it, no 
doubt but they who corrected the articles would have con- 
tormed the Liturgy and Homilies to thoſe corrections. . 
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„ 
gatory; which purpoſe, the texts of Scripture he 
brings, and the ſenſe he is inclined to put upon 
them, anſwer very effectually. But having a royal 
Dæmonologiſt upon his hands, it became his pru- 
dence to manage ſo, as to have ſeparate ſouls in rea- 


dineſs for the ſeveral errands on which, conjurers, 


witches, and ſecond- ſighted diſcerners of Ghoſts and 
apparitions, choſe to employ them. 

He informs us that there are three opinions 
« concerning the ſtate of ſouls after death; two, 
« which carry matters to extremity, and a third, 


K which he calls the middle one. The firſt of theſe 


« extremes is, that ſouls are in a profound ſleep 
« from the death of the body to the reſurrection ; 
c and in that ſtate, have neither joy nor ſorrow, en- 
« joyment nor ſuffering, no underſtanding, no af- 
&« fection, nor any exerciſe of mental operation; 
« conſequently, no conſciouſneſs.“ 

He diſtinguiſhes this opinion, however, from the 
Arabian Hereſy, importing,“ That the ſoul died, 
e periſhed, and was corrupted with the body, which 


it ſeems was confuted by Origen, and was then 


lately revived by certain crazy Anabaptiſts (p).” 


Fd 


(/) The Patrons of a ſeparate exiſtence have made a won- 


derful figure with this Arabian Hereſy, and I ſuppoſe the re- 


probation of it by Origen, Auſtin and others, may have inti- 
midated molt of thoſe who have held the ſleep of the ſoul, 
from acknowledging any concern with it. There is however 
one exception of an honeſt man, who had no ſcruple to ex- 
preſs himſelf thus. He mentions alſo the Arabian Hereſy in 
c the third century. And I grant that the account given 
« by Euſcbius of that Arabian tenet, agrees very well with my 
opinion before expreſs'd. The region of Arabia, lies com- 

| &« paſſed 
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By the way, as our author hath acknowledged, 
that the /econd and third of theſe opinions were 
not eſtabliſhed in any definitive article of faith, and 
that the /t might, on that account, be freely diſ- 
cuſſed, it muſt be deemed an innocent, though an 
erroneous opinion. This, according to his judgment, 
was not the caſe of the Arabian Hereſy, eſpouſed 
by the mad Anabaptiſts. But where is the differ- 
ence? or what is the partition that divides them ? 


A ſoul deprived of all its eſſential functions, with 


out ſenſibilities or affections of any kind, is as like 
a dead foul, at leaſt as a cropp'd horfe is like a 
horſe with no ears. But as the author has not diſ- 
covered in what he places the diſtinction between the 


ce paſſed by Chaldza, Feypt and Judæa; and in that and 
future times, produced men of as much wit and knowledge 


„ as any other place we read of, 'Thoſe who then oppoſed 


«© this their opinion, conſcious perhaps that they could not 
* maintain the contrary, called rigen out of pt to their 
ee aſſiſtance, as a man moſt famed for learning in that time, 
te but a full and reſolved Platoniſt; and he ſo managed that 
« Council, as therein the opinion of the ſoul's dying with the 
* body, was judged to be an errour, and branded, with the 
term of Hereſy, which ſeems not ſufficient to conviace my 
« underſtanding, that it was ſo much as erroneous ; becauſe 
& I read, divers other General Councils (as well as that) 
© have been miſtaken in their judgment and canons, on the 
like occaſions, The reaſons and ſcriptures which moved 
©« the Arabians of that time ſo to think, have never been 
quite forgotten or retracted ſince that time, and do riſe up 


now as freſh as ever, for the maintenance and ſupport of 
that Arabian tenet, which by Origen's aſſiſtance, was con- 


„ demned.” Objervations on Mr, Broughton's EY ONO; 
Part. ii. p. 4$. By Henry Layten, E/. 
E 2 innocent 
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innocent and the obnoxious opinion, we ſhall not 
inquire after it; but go on with him. 

The other extreme opinion he mentions is, that 
« the ſoul, immediately after death, either obtains 
« complete felicity, and is crowned with eternal 
« olory, or is thruſt down into Gehenna, and 
„ is tormented with eternal puniſhments.” Here, 
he ſays, © the Papiſts interpoſe their Purgatory, for 
the uſe of a ſecond ſort of theſe good ſouls, ſer- 
« ving them for a ſtate of expiation, before they are 
admitted to their final glory.” How he came to 
tack this to an extreme opinion one cannot eaſily 
gueſs. This, however, is all he ſays of it in this 
place. 

The middle opinion, he tells us, is, © that the ſouls 
* of the elect do indeed immediately paſs into eternal 
&« glory, and the enjoyment of it, but not fully and 
completely, being in a ſtate of expectation, wait- 
ing for the completion of their felicity after the 
« reſurrection. In like manner, that the ſouls of the 
% wicked, are conſigned to eternal puniſhment, im- 
* mediately after the death of the body, which pu- 
„ niſhment however they do not feel completely, 
and are only to have the full meaſure of it, after 


_« the re{urrection.?? 


How he moderates among theſe different opinions 
we ſhall ſee preſently. I don't find however, that 
any of the Pſychopannychiſts before him ventured 
to give this horrid picture of divine vengeance with 


reſpect to the intermediate ſtate of wicked ſouls. 


Calvin, as we have ſeen, would only anſwer for the 
ſouls of the elect; he ſaw the conſequence of ap- 


plying 
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plying his hypotheſis to the caſe of the wicked, and 
moſt of his followers ſeem to have ſeen it as well 
as he. I do not think that De Dominis could 
cite any reſpectable authority for the latter part of 
this middle opinion. He ſeems however to have 
ſeen, that partial puniſhment in an intermediate ſtate, 
was the unavoidable alternative of partial happineſs, 
and that the one was the inevitable attendant upon 
the other. 

With reſpect to the ſecond and third of theſe opi- 
nions, it is to be obſerved, that moſt of the Fathers, 
upon whoſe authority our author chiefly regulates 
his concluſions, agree to condemn the notion of 
any beatific viſion or gloriſication of the good, or 
real poſitive torments of the wicked, before the ge- 
neral judgment, as heretical; and, on that account, 
provide ſeveral Limbos for patriarchs, prophets, in- 
fants, &c. as places of reſt and inactivity for depart- 
ed ſouls, till the appointed time of redemption. 
Theſe two opinions lay no difliculties in our au- 
thor's way. 

But though he calls the firſt extreme, or the ſleep- 
ing hypotheſis, an intolerable opinion, it is plain, it 
is that which creates his chief embarraſſment, as 
being countenanced by the greateſt number, and 
the moſt expreſs texts of ſcripture, which, to do 
him juſtice, he 1s not backward to exhibit. And 
having produced thoſe remarkable paſſages of Da- 
vid, Solomon, Hezetiah, and Fob, which imply a to- 
tal ſuſpenſion of thought, underſtanding, activity, 
and conſciouſneſs after death, he frecly confeſſes, 
that, they ſpeak as if the ſoul was mortal. 5 

1 Unwilling, 


1 


Unwilling, however, to leave theſe portions of 
ſcripture in poſſeſſion of their plain meaning, or to 
truſt for a diminution of their force, to the qualifi- 
cation of a naked metaphyſical hypotheſis, he caſts 
about for an Old Teſtament interpreter, whom he 
finds in the ſecond book of Apocryphal Eſdras. 
He acknowledges indeed that theſe books are not 
* canonical ; nor, except for the purpoſe of con- 
„ firming doctrines, are of any authority; but as 
ce they are of great antiquity, they give an air of 
probability to things, [ ſuam dant rebus probabili— 
e fatem] and ſufficiently diſcover what was, in thoſe 
« days, the tradition of the church.” 

And what ſays this Eſdras? Why, © he ſpeaks of 
« certain promptuaria animarum, not only of the Fa- 
e thers before Chriſt, but alſo after Chriſt: for he 
<« aflirms that theſe promptuaria Or repolitories {hall 
give up the {ouls that are in them.“ Chap. iv. 
41, 42. vii. 

But Eſdras i in theſe paſſages makes no diſtinction 
between the ſouls of the Fathers, and the ſouls of 
other men, The giving up, is general in both paſ- 
ſages ; particularly in the latter, where the earth 
and the duſt are repreſented, as well as theſe promp- 
tuaria, as delivering what was committed to them. 
Without this imaginary reſtriction of theſe promptu- 
aria to the uſe aſſigned by the Fathers, E/dras 
1s as unfavourable to our author” s hypotheſis, as 
David and Solomon (9). Our 


() As theſe promptuaria are mentioned more than once 
and on different accounts, and as this fictitious E/dras is by 
ſome honoured with the title of Prophet, it may be expected 
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Our author having thus ſettled matters to his ſa- 
tisfaction with reſpect to the writers of the Old Teſ- 


tament, proceeds to conſider what may be learned 
from thoſe of the New. 


And 


we ſhould give theſe paſſages a particular conſideration, 
Chap. IV. v. 35. is thus exhibited in the old Latin. Nenn- 
de his interrogaverunt anime juſtorum in promtuarus ſuis, 
dicentes, uſque quo. & c. Caftelliz, who poliſied this book 
with his critical ſtyle, gives it, anime juſtorum in penetralibus 
ſuis. But Junius, who came after him, turns it, ju/?i iþ/# 
in ſuis celliz, and adds in the margin the following note. 
Hunc locum ita reddidimus, quia Hebraiſmus ita ſuit redden- 
aus, animæ juſtorum, pro juſtis ipſis. Nam de pisrum cum 
viverent expoſtulatione hie agi, evincit ipſa expaſtulationis forma, 
Cellas autem eorum fic dicit, ut conclavia dixerat Jeſchaiah, 
XXVi. 20, quem locum hic non dubitamus reſpþici ; fic infra V. g. 
And thus likewiſe the Editors of the Paris Bible of 1564 ap- 
pear to have underſtood it, referring to Jeremias xii. I. where 
we find the Prophet expoſtulating in much the ſame ſtrain, 
The learned Daubuz and others, refer to this paſſage as pa- 
ralel to Fpecal. iv. 10, where we have the expoſtulation of 
the /puls under the altar. But to whatever this paſlage is 
an allu/ion, we learn no more from it, than we do from the 
paſſages alluded ta in our canonical ſcriptures. At verſe 41. 
of the ſame chapter, the vulgate runs thus. In inferno 
fromptuaria animarum, matrici aſſimulata ſunt ; quemadmo— 
dum enim illa faſtinat que parit effugere neceſſitatem partus, 
ſic et hac feſtinat [ ſeſtinant}] reddere ea que commendata ſunt. 
Here Junius, inſtead of promptuaria animarum, gives it, cellz 
' mortuorum ; upon what grounds we ſhall ſee preſently, Chap. 
V. 9. we have in the old latin, Et abſcondetur tunc ſenſus, et 
intellectus ſeparabitur in promptuarium ſuum, et queretur 4 
mulltis, et non invenietur. For promptuarium, Caltellio has, 
penetrale, and the reſt as the old latin. But Junius gives it, 
Et tunc latebit prudens, et intelligens ſeparatus manebit, lau- 
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And here he allows that when our Lord brought 
the expreſſion, I am the God of Abraham, &c. to 


prove the reſurrection of the dead, He did not con- 
ſider God, as the God of Abraham's ſoul, but as 
the 


guam in cella ſua conditus, The ſenſe is much the ſame 
either way, and the writer only meant that when wickedneſs 
and impiety are exalted, ii and underſtanding men, or wiſ- 
dom and underſtanding are in obſcurity [ ſee Dan. x1. 10. 
Prov, xxviii, 12, 287] nor does promptuarium ſignify any thing 
here, but a place of retirement. —Chap. vii. 32, we find in 
the vulgate, Ft terra reddet que in ea dormiunt, et pulvis qui | 
in co ſilentio halitant, et promptuaria reddent quæ eis eommens 
date ſunt anime, For which Caſtellis has, Et cellæ depofitas 
apud ſe reddent animas. But Junius, more roundly, Et cellis 
reddentilus cadavera gue fibi fuerint commendata; in which 
he was undoubtedly in the right. In the Engliſh tranſlation 
of this book from the Arabic, communicated to the public by 
the learned Profeſſor Oc ley, this laſt cited verſe is thus ren- 
dered. And the earth ſhall caſt forth thoſe which ſlept in it, 
which I committed to it to keep, and the ſecret repoſitories ſhall 
reſtore the fauls that are in them, The other texts are not in 
the Arabic. Upon theſe paſſages, Mr. Arne/d hath the fol- 
lowing obſervation. * Chap, iv. verſe 35, 41. mention is 
made of ſouls departed in a fate of grace, being kept in 
* chambers, or ſecret ſtore-houſes till the day of judgment, 
e agreeably enough to Apoc. iv. 9. 10. which has been ob- 
e jected to, as ſeemingly countenancing the doctrine of pur- 
t gatory, and it muſt be confeſſed the Catholics have ſo ap- 
{© plied it; but without reaſon, as nothing therein is ſaid, or 


* intimated of their being detained there by way of puniſh- 
ment, or to be purified by it.” How ſhould there, if this 


35th verſe is paralel to 4p-c, iv. 9, where the expoſtulation 


is aſcribed to the ſouls of martyrs, with which, above all 


others, Purgatory 1s never underſtood to have any thing to 
do? nor do I know that any Catholics have ſo applied the 
paſſage, the whole book being uncanonical even among them. 
: On a 


L003 
the God of Abraham the compound man. And ac- 


knowledges, that if our Saviour had reſted his proof 
on the ſeparate exiſtence of Abraham's ſoul, his ar- 
gument would have fallen ſhort of the point to be 


proved, 


On the other hand, verſe 41 has nothing in it to lead us to 
ſuppoſe, that theſe chambers or repoſitories are alloted to 
fouls in a flate of grace, excluſive of others. The very ſimili- 
tude taken from Childbirth, ſhews that theſe chambers com- 
prehend the ſouls of all, good and bad, which ſhall be given 
up as neceſſarily as the human Artus is brought into the world 
from its promptuarium, the womb, What ſeems to have 
miſled Mr. Arnold and others in this matter is the expreſſion, 
reddere ea que commendata ſunt, But where is there any in- 
timation in the book, that theſe ſuppoſed ſouls are more eſpe- 
cially committed or commended to theſe repofitories, than 
the bodies of all men are committed or commended to the 
earth? On the contrary, the variety of expreſſion, Chap. vii. 
32, Which denotes the future reſtoration of the dead, ſhews 
that the word commendata relates equally to thoſe who fleep 
in the earth, and who dwell in the duſt in ſilence, as to the 
anime in promptuariis, So the Arabian tranſlator underſtood 
the matter, and accordingly gives it, as we have ſeen, The 
earth ſhall caſt forth thoſe which Nept in it, which I committed 
to it ts keep, &c. And Junius, perceiving that the whole 
verſe was only deſcriptive of death and the grave, or of the 
general ſtate of the dead, and their univerſal reſtoration, very 
ſenſibly and properly renders the laſt part, Et cellis reddenti- 
bus cadavera gue ſibi fuerint commendata, knowing that the 
laſt clauſe is equally applicable to the ſeveral periphraſes by 
which the general ſtate of the dead is ſignified. I have ſaid 


nothing of the authority of this book. They who think it 


makes for the doctrine of a conſcious intermediate ſtate may 
find the arguments for its authenticity at full length in Whi/- 
ton's Eſſay on the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. pp. 38. and 137. 
Edit. 1712. Sir John Floyer's Preface to, The Prophecies of 
the ſecond Book of ESD RAS, explained and vindicated. Edit. 

1721. 
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proved, viz. the Reſurrection of the dead, or, as he 
there hath it, of the body. And the reaſon he gives 
is, that << God would not be called the God of a 
ce naked ſoul, becauſe the ſoul without the body is 
<« but in an imperfect ſtate, and not capable of that 
« happineſs which is intended for the human indi- 


1721. But more particularly in Dr. Francis Lee's ATIO- 
AEITIOMENA, where there is a long and curious Diſſertation 
on this book and its contents. 'The book, though allowed to 
be interpolated and otherwiſe corrupted, has had great re- 
ſpec paid to it by many learned men. Dr. Hickes ſeems not 
to have been pleaſed with Biſhop Bull for not making uſe of 


its teſtimonies in his ſermon on the middle ſtate. [See his Let- 


ter in Mr, Nelſon's Life of that Prelate. p. 535.] I have in 
my poſſeſſion a Manuſcript of a very learned man who is of 
opinion, that the Apoſtle Pau! borrowed what he ſays of the 
introduction of fin into the world by Adam, and the /abes 
left thereby upon his poſterity, from this book of E/dras. 
Scaliger ſaid, he had an admirable and divine compendium of 
this book in the Syriac tongue [See Sir 7% Flæyer's Epiſtle 
to the Reader. p. iv.] From a number of paralel paſ- 
*« fages to thoſe in the New Teſtament,” ſays Mr. Arnold, 


sit ſeems neceſſary to conclude, either that Jeſus Chriſt 


* and his apoſtles copied from hence, or that this writer co- 
pied largely from the other.” But why might not all co- 
py from one and the ſame original? ESDRA guartus, ſays 
Scaliger, et coacervatus ex multis veterum ſcriptis., And why 
might not 7e/us and Paul have accels to theſe, as well as the 


 Pjuedo-Eſdras ? I call him ſo after Junius, who has proved 


him to be ſuch, by his blundering account of the genealogy 
of the true Eſdrat, and who juſtly obſerves, that his credit is 


but ſmall, till ſupported by ſome better authority than his 


own. But there is no occaſion to enter deeply into this diſ- 


quiſition. It appears, that what he ſays of the prompruaria 


of departed ſouls, relates only to the common repoſitories of 


the Dead of all characters, 


ce iu 
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© viduum after the reunion of ſoul and body.” This 
happineſs he calls the fruition of God : and he ſup- 
poſes that the naked ſoul, being incapable of that 
fruition, muſt he wherever it is, without any ope- 
Tation, that is indeed without any conſciouſneſs 
or ſenſibility. 

He goes on next to St Paul, who, he ſays, ſeems 
plainly to ſuppoſe that the ſouls of dead men ſleep 
till the reſurrection; and to ſhew this, he gives a 
comment upon 1 Cor. xv. 19. which makes it ut- 
terly incredible to any one who agrees to his inter- 
pretation, that the apoſtle ſhould ever have ſuppo- 
{ed any thing elſe. He likewiſe urges other paſſages 
to the ſame purpoſe, and laſtly obſerves that none 
of the perſons who are ſaid in the Goſpel Hiſtory to 
have been raiſed from the dead, ever made men- 
tion of what happened to themſelves or others, or 
What was the ſtate of ſouls after death; from 

whence he ſays, ſome people may be apt to con- 

clude, that whilſt they were out of the body, they 
neither obſerved nor underſtood any thing. 

„By theſe and the like proofs,” he tells us, 
“ ſome of the holy Fathers were induced to believe, 
„ that the ſouls of men were ſhut up in certain re- 
<« ceptacles or ſtore-houſes [ promptuariis] expecting 
the reſurrection, neither doing nor fuffering any 
„thing in the mean time. Some of them ſuppo- 
« ſing that the ſouls of good men, patriarchs, pro- 
“ phets, &c. were ſomewhere under the earth ex- 

« pecting the advent of Chriſt : others holding that 


s the fouls of all men, good and bad, were in the 


6c lame 
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« ſame ſtate, without either puniſhment or glory.” 
For which opinions he cites [ren@us and Chry/ſoſtom 
reſpectively. 

Having thus done with the ſcriptures, he be- 
takes himſelf to philoſophy, and ſpeaks of the ne- 
ceſſity of bodily organs to thought and memory, 
and ſays, that as the ſoul of an infant is a mere 
raſa tabula wherein nothing is written or engraved, 
ſo is the ſame ſoul, when it is departed out of the 
body, reduced to the fame ſtate of a mere blank : 
that is to ſay, without conſciouſneſs, thought, or 
intellectual furniture of any kind. 

Now when it is underſtood that all this while this 
writer 1s only ſtating objections which he propoſed 
to anſwer, the reader who intereſts himſelf in diſ- 
quiſitions of this fort, muſt be curious to know, 
how he gets rid of ſo {trong a ſtate of the caſe as 
he hath here given us on the ſide of his opponents. 
Having then acknowledged, that it is very difficult 
to deſtroy the foundations of this opinion (the ſleep 
of the ſoul), tamen, ſays he, ſolvenda ſunt, quia veri- 
tas in contrarium omni obfectd dubitatione, penitus con- 
vincit hominem ſidelem et Catholicum. Scripture porro, 
veritatem hanc aperientes, plures ſunt. Theſe ſcriptures 
he goes on to produce; and to thoſe texts Which 
appear to countenance the ſleep of the ſoul, he op- 
poſes Phil. i. 23. containing St Paul's deſire to be 
with Chriſt as far better than to abide in the fleſh, 
and ſome others, ſuppoſed by him to prove a ſepa- 
rate and active exiſtence of the ſoul, at the ſame 
time that he aflirms, the ſcriptures never ſpeak of 
the ſoul and body as ſeparate from each other, but 


E 

as in union, making up the perſon. Non corpus hu- 
manum, ſays he, proprie reſurgit, ſed homo, ſed indi- 
viduum, ſed perſona, et aliud eſt a corruptione ſeparari, 
aliud reſurgere,—cut reſurrectioni eſt per accidens quod 
partes reumende manerent, vel non manerent. Quod 
igitur ait David, et Ezekias, et Sapiens de mortuis, 
eos non laudare Dominum, ſed vivos, Mc. intelligenda 
ſunt de hominibus in eorum perſonts. Verum enim eſt, 
hominem mortuum ante reſurrectionem, omnino in ſud 
perſond non eſſe, et conſequenter, neque poſſe, in ſud 
Perſond, poſt mortem laudare Deum ante reſurrectionem, 
aut quicquam facere. 


The ſaving diſtinction here is, aud eſt a corrup- 


tione ſeparari, aliud reſurgere. But how comes it 
that the ſacred writers do not mark this diſtinction ? 
Whence 1s it that they take no notice of any thing 
ſeparated from corruption at the death of the body ? 
Is it ſufficient for the ſolution of the difficulty to 
ſay, as this author does, Sed anima ſeorfrm interim 
viva eſt PRO SUO MODULO, upon no other 


proof but a metaphyſical hypotheſis, ſupported by 


the arbitrary notions of Juſtin Martyr, Origen, 
Chry/oſtom, and Auguſtin, concerning the ſeveral 
limbos where theſe unembodied, unemployed, ſhape- 
leſs beings, theſe blank ingredients of the human 
compolition are depolited, till the period of their 
reunion. Upon this view of the intermediate ſtate, 
the modulus of the ſeparate ſoul of man, 1s not at all 


more conſiderable than the modulus of the foul of a 


plant, which, for ought we know, may have its 
modulus of life to ſerve the purpoſes, if not of re- 
union 


1 
union to its identical body, yet poſſibly, of tranſmi- 
oration into ſome other (7). 
Such were then, and ſuch ever will be the efforts 
of thoſe, who mu/? ſolve all difticulties merely to ac- 
commodate the faithful and the catholic with an ortho- 


(r) © The Creator, in the opinion of theſe [Hermelic] 
« Philoſophers, has fixed in every thing a ſeed for its multipli- 


cation, not excepting metals themſelves ; and that in this 


« ſeed, lies concealed a ſmall ſpark which animates and di- 
rect the ſeed to form only the particular kind of being pe- 
* culiar to its own ſpecies. This little ſpark of life or anima- 


« tion, aſſigned by nature, is the more firm or permanent, as 


e the life of the being is required to be more conſtant ; and 
therefore every thing which is produced out of the ſeed is 
to be aſſigned chiefly to the aura, or animating ſpark there- 
ce of.” Hermippus Redivivus. p. 220. Nor will this appear 
to be ſo very extravagant an hypotheſis, 1 when we conſider the 


furprizing exhibitions of nature in vegetables, «© Wherever,” 


ſays the learned Profeſſor Watſon, « there is a vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, containing a moving nutritive ſuccus, there is life; 

* and wherever there is life there may be, ſor ought we can 
prove to the contrary, a more or leſs acute perception, a 
greater or leſs capacity for the reception of happineſs ; the 


«© quantity indeed of which, after we have deſcended below a 
certain degree of ſenſibility, will, (according to our method 


of eſtimating things, which is ever partial and relative to our 
* ſelves) be {mall in each individual. It ſhould be well 


* weighed by the Metaphyſicians, whether they can exclude 
vegetables from the poſſeſſion of the faculty of perception, 
by any other than comparative arguments; and whether 
the ſame kind of comparative reaſoning will not equally ex- 
e clude from animality, thoſe animals which are provided 


« with the feweſt and the obtuſeſt ſenſes, when compared 
„with ſuch as are furniſhed with the moſt and the acuteſt.“ 


Eſay on the ſubjects of Chemiſtry, p. 18, 19. And ſee what 


follows in this maſterly tract. 
dox 


V 
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dox creed. It is eaſy enough to ſee what were the 
real ſentiments of this ex-biſhop of Spalato. But 
ſomething was to be granted on the part of the 
Pſychopannychiſts to ſerve the purpoſes of the wiz- 
zards and conjurers of thoſe days, otherwiſe the 
ſagacious monarch, by whoſe bounty he profited ſo 
much, might have taken it into his head to have 
burnt De Dominis for an heretic at one ſtake, while 
the witches and their imps were frying at another. 


CH AP. XN. 

Brevis Diſquiſitio, 2 work of Joachim Stegman. 
The occaſion and ſcope of it. In Bayle's opinion, did 
more harm than good. A paſſage from the eighth 
chapter of it. Miſrepreſents Luther. But right in the 
general reaſoning. An argument of Cardinal Perron 
for praying to ſaints. The premiſſes not controverted by 
all Proteſtants of theſe times. And ſtrenuoufly con- 
tended for by the late Dr Watts. Another paſſage 
from Stegman's eighth chapter. Cenſured by Bp. 
Warburton, without reaſon. Who miſunderſtands 


Grotius and Epiſcopius in his turn. And cenjures 
Le Clerc undeſervedly. 


UT as the Papiſts were ſteady to their intereſt, 

and, for the moſt part, uniform in the ſup- 
port of a point upon which ſo much of it depended, 
they had a great advantage againſt the Proteſtants 


1628. 


who were divided, not only upon this, but upon 


other ſubjects. 
Among others who attacked them upon the ſcore 


of their diviſions, was a capuchin friar, called Vale- 
rian 


TN. 
rian Magni, who in the year 1628 publiſhed a book 
at Prague, intituled, De Acatholicorum regula cre- 
dendi (5). 

This book was anſwered by Joachim Stegman, a 
Socinian divine, in a tract intituled, Brevis Diſqui- 
fitio, an et quomodo vulgo dicti evangelici pontiſicios, 
ac nominatim Valeriani Magni de Acatholicorum cre- 
dendi reguld judicium ſolide atque evidenter refutare 
queant (t) 

Ihe ſcope of Stegman's work is to ſhew, that the 
Proteſtants, by adhering to the peculiar ſyſtem of 
Luther, Brentius, Calvin, Beza, &c. &c. had, in ma- 

ny inſtances, offered weak and improper arguments 
againſt Popery, which had laid them under need- 
leſs difficulties. His advice is therefore to diſcard 
all human authority, and ſtick to the ſcripture on- 
ly, as explained and underſtood by right reaſon, 
without having any regard to tradition, or the au- 
thority of Fathers, Councils, &c. 

Mr. Bayle ſays this book did more hurt than 
good, not becauſe it was not well written, but be- 
cauſe it tended to diſparage the reputation of the 

_ firſt Reformers, broke in upon their ſeveral ſyſtems, 

and what was worſe than all the reſt, was manifeſt- 

= ly the work of ſomebody tainted with the hereſies 


2X of Sacinus and Arminius C90. 
| In 


Mp () Bayle's Die, Vol. 5th, p. 741. Edit. 1738. and Deſmai- 
| zeaux Life of Hales, p. 4. 5. | 
(2) There is an Engliſh tranſlation of this book in the Ple- 
. | nix, vol. 2. 

| | (4) For a ſample of the opinions of the orthodox concern- 


ing this book, take the following account of it in a letter 
from 


E 

In the eighth chapter of this tract the author ob- 
ſerves, © that Luther and Calvin teach ſuch things, 
« as are injuriouſly defended, not only againſt the 
« Papiſts, but alſo againſt the very life of the Chri- 
ce ſtian religion, true picty. Of the former ſort is 
that opinion wherein they hold that the dead live. 
« For they ſuppoſe, that the fouls of men, in that 
«© very moment wherein they are parted from their 
* bodies by death, are carried either to heaven, and 
do there feel heavenly joy, and poſſeſs all kinds 
* of happincſs which God hath promiſed to his 
people; or to hell, and are there tormented and 


from Dr. Samuel Ward to Archbiſhop Mer. There is a 
little book, intituled Brevis Di/quifitio, which, I ſuppoſe, 
„ your Lordſhip hath ſeen, It containeth in it ſundry, 
„ both Socinian and Pelagian points; as alſo that the body 
which {hall be raiſed in the reſurrection, is not idem nu— 
* zero; allo fouls do not live till the reſurrection, beſides 


wy ſundry other points, It is printed Eleutheropoli. It is ſaid 
it cometh out of Eaton-College, and that Aleſius John 
e Hales] ſhould be the author, who was at Dort with us, I 
te am ſorry ſuch a book ſhould come thence.” Parr's Life of 
Uher, p. 473. —Such is the illiberal voice of eſtabliſhed ſyſ- 
tem. Could more ſeaſonable or wholſome advice be given to 
Proteſtants ? Was not this the very method afterwards adop- 
red by our incomparable Ch/!l;ingworth ? Did not the Papilts 
feel the effects of it from his able hand with the utmoſt regret, 
« It is a new /hift, ſays the abſurd Creſh, which, how ar 
« other Proteſtants out of England will approve, I know not.” 

Whether they approved it or not, is very immaterial, What- 
ever may become of their methods, Chillingworth's method 
will remain an impregnable bulwark, not only againſt that 
wicked and ſordid ſuperſtition, but againſt all attempts to 
overthrow Chriſtian Liberty, from any other quarter, as Jong 


as his book ſhall laſt, | 
F « excruciated 


[ 66 ] 
e excruciated with unquenchable fire. And this 
* they attribute to the mere ſouls ſeparated from 


ce the bodies, even before the reſurrection of the 
«© men themſelves, that is to fay, while they are 
“ yet dead. Now this is the foundation, not only 
- of Purgatory, but alſo of that horrible idolatry 
* practiſed among the Papiſts, while they invocate 
ce the ſaints that are dead (. 

| Stegman, 


(x) Phzrix vol. ii. p. 334. Not having the original Latin, 
Jam obliged to make ule of the bad tranſlation in this col- 
lection, The Difqui/itio is here aſcribed to Hales of Eton: 
concerning which miſtake, ſee Deſmaizeaux, Hiſt. & Crit, 
Account of his life, p. 4. &c. Steaman ſays, ©* Nor need we 
go far for an example“ (vz. that the ſcripture teaches con- 
trary to the current doctrine) “ ſince we have a pregnant one 
„ in the argument of Chriſt, wherein he proveth the future 
© reſurrection of the dead from thence, that God is the God 
of Yoraham, Iſuac, and Jacob, but is not the God of the 
dend, but of the living: whence he concludeth, that they 
„live to God, that is, ſhall be recalled to life by God, that 
« he may manifeſt himſelf to be their God or benefactor. 
This argument would be altogether fallacious, if Zefore the 
6 relurrection they felt heavenly joy; for then he would be 
„ their God or benefactor, namely according to their ſouls, 
although their bodies ſhould never riſe again.“ The right 
reverend author of the Divine Legation of MOSES, &c. 
fays, „e this is a mere complication of miſtakes, that is to 
ſay, it contradicts /i interpretation of this argument of our 
Saviour, by which, he ſuppoſes, our Lord intended to prove 
the reſurrection of the dead, through the medium of a ſe- 
parate exiltence of the ſoul; no ſuch medium however is to 
be found in the argument, But leaſt it ſhould appear to be 
a mere gratis dictum, the R. R. interpreter appeals to the 


wiſe and excellent HUGO GROTIUS, who ſays, our Saviour 


confuted the Sadducees on this occaſion, non verbis directis, 


fed 
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Stegman, whatever inferences he might draw from 


Calvin's principles, certainly miſrepreſents Luther, 


as will be ſeen in the Appendix. He is however 
quite right in ſaying, that if the ſyſtem above reci- 
ted 


fed ratiocinands ; whence, the R. R. author infers, that 
Gretius agrees with him, that our Lord here made uſe of an 
indirect argument, Whereas Grotius only meant (as appears 
by the context) that our Lord did not alledge any plain and 
expreſs words out of the Law of Moſes, containing a promiſe or 
aſſurance of eternal liſe, but only reaſoned with the Sadducees 
upon a paſſage which implied it. Shall we ſay that the R. R. 
author did not underſtand the ai/e and excellext HUGO 


- GROTIUS ? or rather that he did not chuſe his readers 


ſhould be made acquainted with the whole of Grotius's WVi/- 
dom and Excellence? For Greotius immediately adds, quan- 
quam ea ratigcinatio mihi videtur eſſe apertior quam multis pu- 
tatur. Nam reſurrectionis quaſlionem ab immortalitate, Sacre 
Literæ non divellunt. Imo ident valent ava5ao [reſurretio] 
et Con arg LQita eterna] ipſo Chriſto docente, Epiſt. 130. 


Therefore, the ſacred ſcriptures do not, in the opinion of Gr9- 


tias, make uſe of the immortality of the ſoul, through which, 
as a diſtin propoſition, or, if you pleaſe, as a medinm, to 
prove the reſurrection of the dead. For the reſt, Crotius con- 
cludes from our Saviour's argument exactly as Stegman does. 
Therefore, they, [theſe Patriarchs] will be reſtored to life, ./at 
Ced may be emphatically and peculiarly their God, Grot. in © 
loc. As for the R. R. author's citation from Epiſcabius, it is 
very clear from the paſſage of Grotizs's Epiſtle above quoted, 
compared with it, that theſe two learned men had very dit- 
ferent ideas of our Saviour's argument. Groetius, we find, 


thought our Saviour's reaſoning plainer and more obvious 


than Epiſcopins ſuppoſed it to be, who will have the concht- 


ſion to depend upon gur Lord's intimate tucauledge of the divine 


intention, hidden under thoſe general worde, I am the God, &c. 
than which nothing could be more obſcure to his hearers, 
ſuppoſing them, as Epiſecpius does, to have no notion of eter- 
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ted is admitted, you cannot caſily overthrow the 
invocation of Saints. 

Cardinal du Perron, for example, argues thus. 
« It is certain that the devils themſelves know all 
« things that paſs in our imagination, as all theſe 
« things are thoughts. For the maxim of Sf. Au- 
in is undubitable, oportet intelligentem ſpecular: 
* phantaſmata (y) : which being fo, there is no room 
to doubt, but that angels and happy ſpirits, clear- 
« ly underitand and know the prayers, even the 
« mental ones, of thoſe who call upon them.—If 
« the demons hear the prayers of thoſe who call 
„ them up, how is it that the ſaints are believed to 
„be deaf to the prayers of thoſe who invoke 
them!? (e).“ 

Againſt this reaſoning it would be in vain to ar- 
gue, as the Proteſtants did. in their confeſſions, and 
ellewnere, “ that if the ſaints heard the prayers of 


their votaries, they muſt be omnipotent.” There 


was hardly a proteſtant among them, that in 


nal life in a future ſlate; which, whatever it might be in the 


days of Moſes, was certainly not the caſe at the time this ar- 


gument was urged to them, The complication of miſtakes 


(which however the R. R. author does not venture to «n/eld) 


is not therefore in the Brevis Diſquiſitio, but in the Divine 
Legation of Moſes demonſtrated, The R. R. author is not at all 
more happy in his cenſure of Le Clere, who is in exact agree- 
ment with Gr-7/zs in his interpretation of this text. See, A 
Review of jome Paſſages in the Divine Legation of Moſes de- 
monſtrated. Ed. 1758, p. 35 0. 
( Auſtin had the maxim from Ini ſtotle. Vid. Pomponat. 

Chap. iii. Nowra du poriacunia biwpiun, 


(z) PERRONIANA au motte DIABLES, 7 
thoſe 
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thoſe days, would venture to deny the indubita- 
ble maxim of St Auſtin, and having once placed the 
ſaints in heaven, nothing would diſparage them ſo 
much as to ſuppoſe they had not as much ſpiritual 
intelligence as the Devils. 

But what do we talk of thoſe days ? A divine of 
our own times, of no {mall tation. has not on- 
ly granted the premiſſes, but left as much room 
for the conſequences, as the Papiſts themſelves could 
deſire. He ſays, that ſeparate ſpirits become con- 
„ {cious of one another's thoughts and volitions, 
« by ſome unknown way that God has appointed; 
c and that doubtleſs, there is a way, which God, 
the creator ſpirit, has ordained, whereby crea- 
<« ted ſpirits, which are ſocial beings, ſhall maintain 
« ſociety and friendly communion with other crea- 
ted ſpirits, when they are in their native ſtate, ſe- 
< parate from their material engines (a).“ And 
then, if to this we add another of his poſitions, 
that the ſoul acts ſeparately from the body, even 
* whilſt the body is alive,” it may as certainly have 
communication with its kindred diſembodicd ſpirits, 
and in the ſame unknown way, as thoſe diſembo- 
died ſpirits have communication and ſociety one 
with another; and this being admitted, what is 
there to kinder Cardinal Perron's concluſion from 
taking immediate effect? Or what occaſion to a- 
ſcribe omnipotence and omniſcience to this ſpiritual 
ſociety, ſecing the creator ſpirit confers upon them 
knowledge and capacity enough, in Dr Watts's way, 


(a) Watts's Philoſophical Eſſays, 8vo. 1733. P. 176. 
F 23 ; to 
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to qualify them for interceſſors, and to keep open 
the communication, by a chain of intelligence from 
embodied ſpirits to diſembodied, from thoſe to an- 
e, . 


HA FP. XIV. 


The 5 em of Des Cartes. Explodes the doctrine 
of Subſtantial Forms. Controverted by Gaſſendus. 
Des Cartes's hypotheſus ſtigmatiſed in the Roman 
Index. Whilſt Gaflendus remains uncenſured. Mr 
Arnauld's complaints thereupon.” Arnauld's and 

 Bayle's ſuppoſition concerning Des Cartes's doftrine. 
Examined and refuted. 


R Wattss theory is that of Des Cartes, which 
he adopts in order to confute Mr Locke's prin- 
ciple, that the ſoul does not always think. And as 
the French philoſopher comes next under our no- 
tice in order of time, we ſhall now take a ſhort 
view of his operations and ſucceſs. 

Des Cartes's aim was to confute the doctrine of 
ſubſtantial forms, which imported, “ that natural bo- 
dies are made up of two ſubſtances, matter, and 

“ form. That the form of all natural bodies, man 
« only excepted, is a corruptible being, which ne- 
ver fails to be deſtroyed when the compound pe- 

«<«.xithes, that is, whenever a ſtone, or a tree, or a 
dog, are converted into natural bodies of another 
* ſpecies ( C3 

To ſhew how man came to be excepted out of 
Has general law of nature, was the buſineſs of the 


1640. 


(3) Boyle POMPONATIUS. [F.] 
ſchoolmen, 


* 4 
ſchoolmen, who however did not give univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction to ſome philoſophers prior to Des Cartes. 

It was obſerved, that they who followed this ſyſ- 
tem, could give no proots of the immortality of the 
ſoul; for in order to that, they ſhould make it ap- 
pear that the foul is immaterial ; which the very 
notion of its being the ſubſtantial or eſſential form 
of a material body, would not admit of. 

The ſcholaſtic hypothelis indeed, was thus effec- 
tually overthrown, but the church could not ſpare 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, or its 
conſcious exiſtence in a ſeparate ſtate, and they 
who had ſenſe enough to demoliſh the hypotheſis of 
Ariſtotle and Aquinas, never attempted to find out 
another that would anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 

This honour was reſerved for Des Cartes, whoſe 
meditations appeared in the year 1640. The ſum of 
his ſyſtem is, © that all thinking ſubſtances are diſ- 
* tinct from matter, from whence it neceſſarily fol- 
« lows, that the ſoul of man is a ſpirit, or a ſimple 
indiviſible being, and conſequently immortal.“ 
Hence it followed again, that a ſubſtantial form, be- 
ing co- extended with the body to which it belonged, 
and conſequently div if ble, mut be incapable of 
thinking. | 

This doctrine of Des Cartes was immediately 
controverted by the great Gaſſendi, who maintain- 
ed, that © though it ſhould be granted, that mind 
„ and body may be conceived apart, it would not 
« follow that they are two diſtinct ſubſtances, and, 
he ſays, © Des Cartes neither has proved, nor can 
« prove from reaſon, (for he grants the fact in com- 
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ce plement to the church) that thought and exten- 
<« ſion may not go together, conſtituting one being 
c or compoſilum, and that all Des Cartes's pretended 
c demonitrations, are mere affirmations, and peti- 
& tones principii. He derides the notion of an un- 
cc extended ſubſtance, receiving extended images, 
« and being itſelf ſpread through, commixed, or 
e united with the body, acting on, and feeling 
„from each part, and being either totum in toto or 
„ totum in qualibet parte, &c. &c. (c).“ | 

It was to little purpoſe that Gaſendi paid this 
complement to the church, namely to grant the 
exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, if, as Mr. 
Arnaild affirmed, the reading of Gaſſendi's book led 
ſome perſons at Naples into the error of Epicurus, 
concerning the mortality of the ſoul. And as Ar- 
nauld himſelf was a zealous Cartęſian, no doubt but 
he was perſuaded that Gafſend:”'s reaſoning had this 
impious tendency. 

The church, however, to which theſe gentlemen 
belonged, thought very differently from Mr. Ar- 
nauld, The inquiſitors of Rome put Des Cartes 
book into their Index expurgatorius, but did not at 
all concern themſelves with that of Gaſſendi; which 
provoked Arnauld to exclaim, © Is not this to per- 
„ mit men to {wallow poiſon, and prohibit them 
from taking the antidote (d)?“ 

% No,” would the inquiſitors have replied, ay © you 
«© quite miſtake the matter, the poiſon is in the 
& book of Des Cartes. His demonſtrations have a 


(e) Gaſend, opuſe. philoſoph. Tom, iii. 
(4) Bayle. POMPONATIUS, rem. [G.] 


c tendency 
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ce tendency to ſet aſide the moſt ſolemn deciſions of 
« the church (e). An immaterial ſubſtance can ſuf- 
ce fer nothing in o purgatory. We deſire to ſtick 
ce to ſubſtantial forms. And we give you fair warn- 
ce ing, that whatever philoſophical ſyſtem moſt fa- 
« yours the peculiar doctrines of the church, will 
te always have the greateſt merit with us, whatever 
<« reaſon, truth, or good ſenſe there may be in that 
« which oppoſes it.” Was not Mr. Arnauld aware 
of this? or did he diſſemble his knowledge of it ? 
Mr. Arnauld ſuppoſes, that if Gaſſendi and others 
would not have oppoſed Des Cartess ſyſtem, but 
have left it to its natural operation, it might have 
been of infinite ſervice in convincing the moſt incre- 
dulous, that nothing can be more contrary to rea- 
ſon, than to aſſert, that the ſoul periſhes with the 
body. This,” ſays Arnauld, © Des Cartes made 
% appear by laying down from clear principles, and 
« ſuch as are only grounded on natural notions, 
« which men of ſenſe cannot but acknowledge, 
that the ſoul and the body, that is, what thinks, 
and what 1s extended, are two ſubſtances wWholly 
* diſtint; ſo that it is impoſſible that extenſion 
& ſhould be the mode of a thinking ſubſtance, and 
thought the mode of an extended one. This be- 
„ing well proved, (as it is in Des Cartes's medita- 


(e) Des Cartes's principles were demonſtrated to be contra- 
ry to the doctrine of the church of Rome in the article of 
Tranſubſtantiation, in a book publiſhed at Paris, 1680, See 
Mr. Bayle's Letters. Let. xxxi. Edit. Amſterdam 1929, See 
alſo Journal des Scauarns for February, 1666. pag. 250. Am- 
fterdam, 1679. 

« tions) 
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« tions) no libertine, if he has any juſtneſs of 
e thought can remain convinced, that the ſoul dies 
« with the body.“ 

« This paſſage of Mr. Arnauld,” ſays Bayle, 
« ſhews what advantage may accrue to religion 
« from the hypotheſis oppoſed by Pomponatius (J). 
It may be made uſe of againit ſome libertines, 
ho will ſee before they believe, and who deſpiſe 
cc the obſcure arguments alledged by divines. No- 
ce thing can more effectually reclaim theſe men, 
ce than to convince them of the immortality of the 
“ ſoul. It is an inlet to the right way, and this 
« firſt ſtep may be attended with happy conſe- 
„ quences.” 

I beg theſe gentlemen's pardon ; they are quite 
miſtaken. The ſuppoſition is ill grounded, and is 
confuted by the matter of fact every day. The 
more any man is convinced of the immortality of 
the ſoul, from the principles of Ar:/totle or Des Cartes, 
the leſs will he concern himſelf about the truth 
or falſchold of the goſpel-account of futurity. The 
conſcious exiſtence of the ſoul after its departure 

from the body, and its capability of happineſs and 
miſery in a ſtate of ſeparation, is an obvious and 
known prejudice againſt the doctrine ofla reſur- 


Y The hypotheſis oppoſed by Pomponatius, and the hy- 
potheſis of Des Cartes, went upon very different principles, 
as Mr. Bayle very well knew, They were however ſo far 
the ſame, as that both pretended to demonſtrate the ſeparate 
exiſtence of the ſoul upon metaphyſical principles; and that is 
what Mr. Bayle means, An hypotheſis which does not want 
the aid of revelation, _ 
| rection 
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rection of the dead. For to what end is a reſurrec- 
tion, if rewards and puniſhments may be diſpenſed 
without it? 

Alrnauld, who was a warm diſputant, might not 
be aware of this conſequence. But Mr. Bayle, if 
he was in earneſt, is abſolutely inexcuſable in ma- 
king ſuch a reflection; inaſmuch as by admitting 
elſewhere, < that, with reſpect to the proof of a 
future ſtate, the dernier reſort is to revelation, 
hen the proof from reaſon and philoſophy fails,“ 
he muſt admit that the one ſort of proof, is totally 
diſtin from, and incompatible with the other. If 
the principles of reaſon and philoſophy proceed to 
demonſtration, how can it be conceived theſe prin- 
ciples ſhould be an inlet to a ſort of proof which 
throws reaſon and philoſophy quite out of the queſ- 
tion? Are there any principles of reaſon and philo- 
ſophy by which it may be demonſtrated that the 
dead ſhall be raiſed? He ſuppoſes a certain ſort of 
men would not believe the immortality of the ſoul, 
except it could be made plain to them by the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and philoſophy. Why ſo? „Be- 
n lays he, “ the arguments of divines are 
* obſcure.” Do then the proofs from philoſophy 
make theſe arguments clear and perſpicuous ? By 
no means. Theſe arguments are of the ſame 
weight and force, whether Ariſtotle, Aquinas, and 


Des Cartes are right or wrong. The arguments of 


divines, i. e. arguments founded on ſcripture for 
the immortality of man, are ſo far from borrow- 
ws ys aid from reaſon and philoſophy, that they 
refer 


| 
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refer to the power and will of God, exemplified in 
a matter of fact, the reſurrection of Jeſus, which 
reaſon and philoſophy can neither explain nor ac- 
count for. If the promiſes of God may be depend- 
ed upon, and if he is able to perform them, men 
may, and certainly will be raiſed from the dead at 
the appointed time, whether the ſoul has or has 
not enjoyed its conſciouſneſs from the period of 
death, to that of the reſurrection. But on the 
other hand, if it may be demonſtrated by philoſo- 
phical principles, that there is one part of man, 
which never dies, and which may be delighted 
or afflicted, rewarded or puniſhed, by the means of 
its own peculiar feelings or ſenſations, in a ſtate of 
ſeparation from the other part, it 1s hardly credible 
that God ſhould reſtore that other part to life, to 
accompliſh a purpoſe which may be brought about 
without it. 
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A Trad intituled, Man wholly Mortal, &c. by R. O. 
Two editions of it. The author unknown. Probably 
a Diſſenter, from the Eſtabliſhment, Preſumptroe 
Proofs of it. Not free from controverſial prejudice. 
Attacks the hypotheſis of one Mr. Woolner and 

Ambroſe Parey. Quotatious from his book, Whe- 
ther Adam was created immortal ? General Contents 
of R. O's book, Note on Mr. Bulkley's explication of 
Luke xvi. 19—31. Critical Reviewer commended. 
R. O. met with an Adverſury. Uncertain who he 
was. A bad and obſcure reaſoner, An inſtance of it, 
Avoids meddling with R. O's ſcripture teſtimonies. 
Depends wholly upon other ſorts of authorities, Poſt- 
ſcript to R. O's book. A paſſage of Pliny there 
cited. Remarks upon it. 


HILE theſe diſputes were going on abroad 1644. 
between Des Cartes and Gaſſendi, and their 1655. 
reſpective followers, a countryman of our own, "Y 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the initials R. O. 
wrote a ſenſible little tract, which he intituled Man's 
Mortalitie, or a Treatiſe wherein it 1s proved, both theo- 
logically and philofophically, that whele Man (as a ra- 
tional creature) ig a compound wholly mortal, contrary 

to that common diſtinction of Soule and Body; and that 
the preſent going of the ſoule into Heaven or Hell ig a 
mere ſiction; and that at the Reſurrection ig the be- 
ginning of our immortality, and then actual Condem- 
nation and Salvation, and not before, With all doubts 
and objeftions anfevered and reſolved beth by ſcripture 

and 
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and reaſon ; diſcovering the multitude of blaſphemies 
and abſurdities that ariſe from the fancie of the ſoule, 
&c. Amſterdam, Printed by John Canne, Anno Dom. 
1644. Quarto. 

In the year 1655, another edition of this book 
was printed at London in 249. with the title a lit- 
tle altered, viz. Man wholly mortal, or a Treatiſe 
wherein tis proved both theologically and philcſophically, 
that as whole man ſinned, / whole man died, &c. 
In this edition, ſaid to be by the author corrected 
and enlarged, there are many alterations and varia- 
tions from the former, particularly in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Chapters. 

In the following account of this book, the ſe- 
cond edition, is chiefly cited. 

Who or what R. O. was, cannot now be traced. 
A copy of verſes prefixed to the quarto Edition, 
_ complements him as a young man. As to his prin- 
ciples, his adverſary (to be introduced by and by) 
ſuppoſes him to be a limb of that “ martial devil 
* called Abaddon or Apoliyon, forasmuch,” ſays he, 
* as the deſigns of all ſuch as have diſturbed our 
peace of late days, are generally for ruin or de- 
* {truction ; the former acts were for deſtruction 
of prelacy, or power Eccleſiaſtical ; the latter for 
e ſubverſion of regality, or ſacred right of Princes, 
c KNC. 

The man a gueſſed well, yet he did only d 
For R. O. in his firſt Edition (the only one his op- 
ponent had ſeen) gives no hint of his enmity to 
prelacy, or of his ſentiments on the eſtabliſhed 
religion. 


in 
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In his ſecond edition indeed, we have the fol- 
lowing argument. 

The immortaliſts held, that man was compound- 
ed of a mortal body, and an immortal ſoul. “ If 
« ſo,” ſays R. O. © man muſt be partly mortal, 
“and partly immortal, and conſequently, muſt 
« have two lifes or beings; for if that which is 
« partly mortal, partly immortal, have not two 
“ lifes or beings, then that being muſt be all a 
mortal being, [and then whole man dies,] or elſe 
all an immortal being, [and then whole man lives 
« for ever, ] or elſe his fleſh is no more part of him 
than a tree is part of an houſe ; and ſo when the 
e heads-man chopt off the Biſhop of Canterburie's 
„head, he cut off no part of the man.” p. 24, 25. 

Again, having confuted the common notion that 
the body was only the ſoul's inſtrument of action, 
from the abſurdity of ſuppoling the inſtrument on- 
ly to be doomed to death, while the conſcious a- 
gent is left alive, he ſays, I hope the ſoulary 
“ champions, the prieſts of the church of England, 
% may be aſhamed longer to aſſert the ſoul to have 
« all life in it, and the body to be but the ſoul's 
ce inſtrument, whereby it acts and moves; and 
« henceforth ceaſe to delude, and ſtop the mouths 
of the people with a bare verbal reſurrection ; 
that the end of their faith may be ſuitable to 
e Chriſt Jeſus, the foundation on which it is built, 
both real and infallible.” p. 52. 

Theſe may be conſidered as ſpecimens of R. O's : 
reaſoning on his ſubject, as well as of his church- 
principles. By the way; we have here a double 

_ inſtance 


1 

inſtance of controverſial prejudice. R. O. could 
not but know, that there were Soularies, as he calls 
them, who were not of the church of England, and 
who were no better friends to Archbiſhop Laud 
than himſelf. On the other hand, his adverſary 
takes it for granted, that every one who efpoules 
any doctrine contrary to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 
muſt be a deſtroyer of eccleſiaſtical foundations. 
When he conſidered R. O. as an imp of Abaddon, 
he could not know what were his ſentiments of the 
Biſhop of Canterbury, or the Prieſts of the eſtabhſhed 
church. And he could not but know, that many 
of thoſe whom he accuſed of“ deſtroying and pro- 
«© phaning ſacred and religious edifices, and ruina- 
c ting Cathedral and Collegiate Churches,” were, 
in the article of the immortality, or ſeparate exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul, as orthodox as himſelf. But it is 
the infirmity of all Eccleſiaſtics who are taking their 
repoſe on the boſom of an eſtabliſhment, to be jea- 
lous of all innovations, and to connect in their ideas, 
the demolition of an intermediate limbus, with the 
ruination of © all ſacred and religious edifices,” as 
it the ſoul-lecpers would not be as glad to take a 
nap in the ſtall of a Cathedral as themſelves. 

But to return to R. O. of whoſe manner of trea- 
ting his ſubject, we ſhall give a few examples. 

The modern Hypotheſis which he attacks is that 
of one Woelner, and of Ambroſe Parey. He gives 
no hint of his acquaintance with the principle of 

Des Cartes, though he moſt effectually confutes it 
in the courſe of his engagement with his other 
oppoſites. 


Moolner, 


TM. 

Moolner, it ſeems, wrote a book on the original 
of the ſoul, wherein he will have the ſoul to be an 
aerial ſubſtance. 

On which R. O. thus reaſons. “ Whatſoever is 
ce aerial, is elemental. Ergo, this ſoul is elemental, 
« and ſo ſinite. If this immortal ſpirit,” ſays he, 
« have an aerial body, I wonder what would be- 
« come of it if a living man were cloſed up in a 
« veſſel, which were ſo ſolid every where, that the 
« air could not poſlibly evacuate, and there the man 
« die ; either it mult periſh with the man, or elſe 
“remain there, through which there is no paſſage 
for its aerial body. So that he fo martyred, hath 
an ill favoured paradiſe for his ſoul.” p. 8. 

But Moolner, who went upon the ſchool-ſyſtem 
of ſubſtantial forms, availed himſelf of a diſtinction 
between the ſubſtantial form of the body, and the 
body itſelf. The ſchoolmen conſidered the form as 
primative, permanent, and incorruptible ; the body, 
or the matter, as a machine, enlivened and actua- 
ted by the form, upon which the machine or mat- 
ter could have no reciprocal influence; conſequent- 
ly the form being withdrawn and ſeparated, the bo- 
dy became lifeleſs, corrupted, and reſolved into its 
original element. 

To this R. O. anſwers. © The form is ſo in the 
4 matter, and the matter is ſo in the form, as there- 
c by, and not elſe, is an exiſtence or human entity. 
And their being is in this union, and their union 
« is in this being. So that, take away the form, 
<« and the matter ceaſeth; take away matter, and 
* the form ceaſeth.— The form, is the form of 
1 8 i ihe 
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« the matter; and the matter, the matter of the 
form; neither of themſelves, but each by the 
other, and both together, make one being. There- 
fore if one be by the other, and thereby both to- 
„ gether, then one cannot conſiſt without the other; 
« they muſt both periſh together ; for nothing Can 
“ conſiſt without that by which it is.“ p. 9. 10. 
And thus he pays them in their own coin, jargon 
for jargon. There is more of the ſame ſort to the 
end of the chapter ; but this may ſuffice for a 
ſample. 

In the ſecond chapter our author proceeds to Con- 
federations from the Creation, Fall, and Reſurrectiůon of 
Man, &c. and begins with the expreſſion, God brea- 
thed into his face the breath of life. 

That which was breathed,” ſays he, © before 
<« it was breatbed, was not a living ſoul ; but that 
„ which was breathed upon, became the living ſoul. 
No living ſoul was aſcribed to Man before that; 
«© fo that Man was formed, and Man became a 
living ſoul, as Paul faith, 1 Cor. xv. 45. The firſt 
« Man, Adam, was made a living foul ; which was 
his natural body, as verſe 44; of whom was the 
<« woman, both innocent and free from ſin, and fo 
* from death and mortality; for the wages of fin is 
death; Rom. vi. 28. Therefore before ſin there 
could be no death (g), but as by one man fm enter- 

at hf oth 


(g) Whence, it ſeems, ſome have concluded, that Adam 
was created 7mmrtal, Againſt whom the late ingenious Cri- 
tic, Mr, Jehn Alexander, in his note upon, 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
thus argues. What becomes of the allcrtion, that Adam 

e was 


„ 
© ed into the world, even ſo, Death by Sin. Rom. v. 
« 10. And, by the offence of one man, judgment came 


* upon all men unto death, v. 18.—and 1 Cor. xv. 21. 


Hy man came death. Therefore Man was created 
| « free 


te was created immortal? and how will it be made conſiſtent 
ce with the apoſtle's deciſion in this place, concerning the pri- 
* ority of animal to ſpiritual bodies, in the order of time?“ 
Might not this queſtion be anſwered by aſking another? What 
becomes of the aſſertion that Adam was created mortal ? And 
how will it be made to conſiſt with the apoſtle's deciſion in a- 
nother place, that the introduction of death or mortality was 
polterior to Adam's receiving his natural or animal body? If 
Adam was created mortal, death did not come by Man, but 
immediately by Man's Creator. Mr. A. goes on. For if 
% Adam was created immortal, he muſt have had a ſpiritual 
* and heavenly body, and not an animal, earthly, and cor- 
6 ruptible one. Then it follows, that the ſpiritual conſtitu- 
* tion was before the animal, contrary to what the apoſtle 
<« aſſerts.” Either this is mere /og22zachy, or it muſt ſuppoſe - 
that God could not create an incorruptible animal body. And 
yet we read of an animal body which ſaw no corruption; and 
that this was an animal body, we know by its having fleth 
and bones, after it was delivered from corruption. We can- 
not therefore argue, Adam was created with an animal, there- 
fore a corruptible body, If it ſhould be ſaid, that the body 
of our Lord was rendered incorruptible by an extraordinary 
act of divine power; I would aſk, whether this power was 
ſuperior, either in its exertion or its effects, to the creative 
power of God? If not, is it not conceivable that Adam might 
be created with a body like unto our Lord's reſurrection body? 
Paul ſays indeed, The firſt man is of the earth, earthy, which 
agrees with the words by which the ſentence of death pro- 
nounced upon the ſame firſt man is introduced, Duff thou art. 
But the ſentence it ſelf, Juto Duſt ſhalt thou return, does by 
no means imply that the returning to duſt, was the natural 
conſequence of 4dam's having a body originally from the 

G 2 duſt, 
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« free from the power of death, ſo to continue; 
ce but in the day he did eat the forbidden fruit, he 
« became mortal; and as he was made a living ſoul, 
& 1 Cor. xv. 45, ſo by tranſgreſſion, a dying foul. 
egen p. 30. 
R. O.'s adverſaries held, that the ſoul was the very 
life, had all life in itſelf, and that the body was only 
its inſtrument. Whence he argues, that it muſt be 
the ſoul that ſinned, and conſequently, the ſoul that 
muſt die. If otherwiſe,” ſays he, the efficient 
e cauſe was leſs puniſhed than the inſtrument, as if 
« the Magiſtrate ſhould hang the hatchet, and ſpare 
c the man that beat a man's brains out with it.“ 

To this it was anſwered, that the puniſhment of 
the ſinning ſoul was not that kind of mortality to 
which the body became fabject, but that which 1s 
called in ſcripture, the fecond death, i. e. the pains 
of Hell. 5 

R. O. replies, “ Condemnation in Hell, is not 


duſt. It was, we know, the effect of a ſentence denounced 
upon the tranſgreſſion of a poſitive law, which, if the firſt 
man had continued innocent, had never been paſſed upon 
him. This ſentence therefore, effected a change of conſtitu- 
tion in the animal body of man, which was not ratural or 
srioinal, but as much out of the courſe of his created nature, 
as the] incorruptibility of the animal bodies of Enoch, Mefes, 
Elijah, and Feſus, was out of courſe of the fallen nature of 
man. The reſult is, that though Adam had an animal body 
(run uyror, a term, by the way, of great latitude) a bo- 
dy compoled of fleſh, blood, and bones, it will not follow 
that Adam was created mortal and corruptible. Otherwiſe, 
Adam was in no worſe condition after the ſentence of death, 
than he was before it; contrary to the expreſs accounts both 
of Moſes and Paul. 3 8 1 


« properly, 
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properly, but remotely the reward of Adam's fall. 
„For, properly, condemnation (under the goſpel) 
« is the wages of infidelity, or unbelief in Chrilt, 
« 2s ſalvation is of belief. 2. If the Toul be of +4 
<« diſtinct being from the body, and ſinned as the 
“ body, and thereby incurred the condemnation of 
„Hell, then muſt the ſoul have a particular re- 
« demption from thence as the body from the 
grave; or clic it muſt periſh there for ever; and 
ec jf Chriſt redeemed us from thence, then he muſt 
« ſuſfer the ſame eternal torments ; that is, the 
« worm of conſcience, deſpair, everlaſting chains of 
& darkneſs, &c. But theſe he never ſuffered.” 
f Lain « If the ſoul (as they ſay) be the very 
<« life, or have all life in its felt, and the body but 
its inſtrument, then the body now hath no more 
life in it, than when it is reduced to the earth; 
e but is as dead as a door nail; and ſo at the reſur- 
& rection, cannot be raiſed from death; for that 
«© which never had life cannot be raiſed from death, 
c and the union of it to the ſoul at the reſurrection 
<« they fabulate on, is but an addition of corpulen- 
cc cy, or groſs matter to the foul ; which, in truth, 
« js no reſurrection at all from the dead, no more 
% than the reſtoration of fleſh loſt by famine, ſick- 
<« neſs, &c. For the reſurrection from death, is not 
< the addition of groſs matter to life, but the reſto- 
c ration of life from death. So that the reſtitution 
„of loſt fleſh ycww to the ſoul, is, in quality, as much 
n reſurrection from the dead, as the addition of 
the whole body to the ſoul at the laſt day; which 
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« js to ſay with the Sadducees, there is no reſurrec- 
« tion from the dead. But the Soularies, I know, 
ce are loth"to be branded for Sadducees, which how 


„ they will avoid I cannot ſee. For if the ſoul live 


<« ſeparate from the body, the body cannot be raiſed 
from the dead, except the body had a life of its 
e own, differing from that of the ſoul; and ſo a 
“man muſt have two lives (as they fo: a cat hath 
« nine) the one mortal, the other immortal, and at 
<« the reſurrection have two immortalities.“ p. 38. 
—40. 

The two next chapters, the 4th and 5th, contain, 
I. Scriptures to prove this mortality. And, 2. Ob- 
fections extorted from [other] ſcriptures, anſwered. 
In which are the common texts alledged on each 


tide, with the common anſwers and interpretations 
e e (h). 


Chap. 


5 The parable of the Rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 
had hitherto paſſed as an uncontrovertible proof of an inter- 
mediate ſtate; at leaſt I have met with none prior to this 


K. O. who were diſpoſed to diſpute it. But this writer, be- 


ſides ſnewing the abſurdity of the literal ſenſe ſo applied, ob- 
ferves very ſenſibly, that the parable was intended to prove, 
that nothing is more effectual for converſion than the ordi- 


© nary preaching of the word by the true miniſters or ambaſ- 


ſadors of God; ſuch as Moſes and the true prophets of 
old, and as Chriſt, his apoſtles and prophets, and true mi- 
<«« niſters ſince,” p. 88. The ſcenery which introduces this 
doctrine, hath accordingly been conſidered, either as totally 
fictitious, or merely accommodated to the conceptions of the 
vulgar on the ſubject. See Grotius and Le Clerc upon this 
parable. And Biſhop Warburton allows, that the parable _ 
gives the * not of the intermediate, but the 12 

at 
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Chap. v. intituled, Of Procreation, how from thence 
this mortality is proved, contains the examination of 
an old ſaw, concerning the origin of the ſoul, viz. 
creando infunditur, et infundendo creatur ; a diſquili- 
tion too indelicate to be dwelt upon. If the com- 
mon principles allowed on each fide are indecent, 
abſurd, or ridiculous, no wonder the reaſonings on 


Rate of the righteous and the wicked. On the other hand, 
Mr. Charles Bulkley, in ſome late Diſcourſes on the Parables 
of the N. T. derives a proof of an intermediate ſtate from the 
circumitances of this narrative. And having di/tingui/hed pa- 
rables into two kinds, by a ſort of learning not very intelligi- 
ble, he determines this of the Rich man and Lazarus, to be 
of the ſort which ſeem to require a greater ſtridtneſs in the 
explication of them; and yet he immediately adds, though it is 
not to be imagined, that even in theſe, everie minute circum- 
ſtance of the ſtorie was intended to convey ſome diſtin and ſe- 
parate truth, But this being admitted, who ſhall draw the 
line between the Hfridtneſ, and the lavity of explication ? and 
what, in the event, may become of Mr. Buliley's diſtinction? 
For example, he ſays, „The immediate tranſition of the ſoul 
e into one or other of theſe two different ftates, is very 
© ſtrongly deſcribed by the immediate tranſition obſervable in 
the narration or parable itſelf, from their death, to this 
« their ſucceeding ſtate of happineſs or miſerie.” Here in- 
deed the immediate tranſition is ſcrictly deſcribed in the narra- 
tion, but at, taken along with other ict deſcriptions, will 
by no means permit us to take this to mean the immediate 
tranſition of the SOUL. Which looks as if the ingenions 
writer had contrived his diſtinction on purpoſe to accommo- 
date his explication, reſerving to himſelf excluſively, the pri- 
vilege of uſing the free or the ſri? method of interpretation, 
as occaſions ſhould ariſe, To what Mr. Bullley further ad- 
vances upon this ſubject, a judicious and complete anſwer is 
given in the Critical Review for November, 1771. p. 356. 
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both ſides ſhould be ſo too. I take this to be the 
caſe with this particular branch of the diſpute, and 


therefore leave it as I found it. 


Chap. vi. is intituled, Teſtimonies of ſcripture to prove 
that whole man is generated and propagated 7 nature. 
Of which as above. 

R. O. was not long in meeting with an A 
of whom I am not able to give any account, farther 
than from the contents of his book, the copy of 
which in my hands hath no title-page. The paſſage 
tranſcribed above from his introductory chapter, 
ſpeaks him to have been a paſſionate admirer of ſa- 
cred edifices, and conſequently of ſacred revenues, 


both which were in thoſe days in ſome peril. He 


imagines R. O.'s hypotheſis would help on the de- 
ſtruction of theſe holy things, and expreſſes his re- 
ſentment againſt him accordingly, calling the wri- 
ter a worthleſs pamphleteer,—a ſorry animal, who had 


ſtepped into the croud of ſcribhlers, in defence of an old 


rollen hereſy, condemned and ſuffocated by conſent of 
the wiſe, almoſt at the hour of its birth. 

There is ſo little preciſion in the reaſoning of this 
writer, that I can hardly promile to extract a paſ- 
ſage from him by way of ſpecimen, which I under- 
ſtand myſelf. However to gratify thoſe who have 


more penetration, I have here ſelected one or two 


periods from his ſecond chapter, in anficer to R. 
O.'s firſt claſs of arguments. | 
The ſaid R. O. as we have ſeen above, inſiſted, 


that in a being compounded of matter and form, 


the matter and form cither exiſted together, or pe- 
riſhed together. 


19 : 
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To this it is here anſwered, © that as matter 
* throughout all mutations, remaineth uncorrupt- 
«ed; fo alſo, according to the judgment of ſun- 
« dry knowing men, and diligent inquirers into the 
“ works of nature, and tranſmutation of natural 
* compounds, natural and material forms them- 
* ſelves alſo, do not periſh at their parting from 
their matters, but only are diſſolved, and diſſipa- 
e ted, lying after that in their ſcattered atoms with- 
e in the boſom of nature, from whence they were 
* before, by force of the ſeed, extracted, the reſult 
* of whoſe union was the form. So that the enti- 
« ty of the form remains after corruption” [of the 
matter, I ſuppoſe] © though not in the eſſence or 
“ formality of a form, or totally and compleatly.“ 
p. 5. And having given us his authorities for this 
doctrine, ſuch as the author of Religio Medici, Da- 
niel Sennertus, Demecritus, Anaxagoras, [two Atheiſts 
according to Cudworth] Rircher and Ariſtotle, with 
his own remarks and explications, he concludes, 
«© Thus his main argument is anſwered, after which 
all the reſt will fall down headlong with any light 
touch, though but of a finger.” p. 6. Which an- 
ſwer, aſſerting the diſſolution and difſipation of the 
ſoul, as the ſubſtantial form of the body, gives up 
the eſſential principle of thoſe who hold the con- 
ſcious exiſtence of the ſeparate ſoul, viz. its indivi- 
fibility, n 
With reſpec to R. O. 's ſcripture- proofs, this au- 
thor ſaith, © His places cited out of ſcripture in 
te favour of his error, are ſo impertinent, as that it 
*+* were no ſmall piece of folly to examine them one 
"by 
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«by one. They all of them ſignify that Man 
ce ſhall die, or ſometimes, that Fo/eph or Simeon is 
c not, as Gen. xlii. 36. all which, how they are to 
«© be expounded and underſtood, may ſufficiently 
« appear by that which hath been ſaid in the pre- 
6 cedent chapter,” p. 7. 8, Whence, it ſeems; we 
are to underſtand, that Democritus, Anaxagoras, and 
Ariſtetle were commentators on the ſcripture, as 
well as heathen philoſophers. And accordingly in 
the next paragraph he brings in a paſſage of Seneca's 
 Froades, by way of explaining Solomon's meditations, 
Eccleſ. iii. 

In fine, this author depends much more upon his 
authorities, than upon his own penetration into the 
ſubject; and accordingly endeavours to ſmother 
poor R. O. with a whole cart-load of philoſophers, 
divines, poets, orators, ſchoolmen, pagan, rabbi- 
nical, papiſtical, mahometan, and what not; who 
were juſt as much in agreement with each other, as 
he was with R. O. as may be underſtood by his ci- 
ting Des Cartes along with Aureolus, 2 diſciple of 
the angelic Doctor, as agreeing in their notions | 
concerning the ſoul. 

He might, if he had choſe it, have ſaved him- 
ſelf all this pains. R. O. had exhibited a comfort- 
able groupe of theſe ſoulartes, in the very entrance 
upon his ſubject, together with a touch of their re- 
ſpective doctrines, and what he ſaid of theſe may 
ſerve for a compleat reply to his opponent. v1z. 
Divers other conceptions and fancies there be 
«to uphold this ridiculous invention of the ſoul, 
8 raue from the Heathens, who, by the book 

«& of 


E 

ce of nature underſtood an immortality after death; 
„but through their ignorance how, or which way, 
« this invention (reported to be Plato's) was occa- 
« fioned, and begot a general belief: and ſo they, 
* and after them the Chriſtians, have thus ſtrained 
« their wits to ſuch miſerable ſhifts, to define what 
c zt is, but neither conclude with any certainty, or 
“ give ſatisfaction therein.“ p. 4. 

In the Poſtſcript however to the ſecond edition, 
R. O. ſhews, from a chapter in Pliny's natural Hiſ- 
tory, Lib. vii. cap. 55, of which he gives a tranſ- 
lation, that there were among the ancients, many 
who deemed men to be wholly mortal. Pliny him- 
ſelf ridicules the notion of ſeparate ſouls, and among 
other things, 1s ſevere upon the practice of paying 
divine honours, under this notion, to dead men. 

R. O.'s tranſlation of this chapter, is not accu- 
rate, but gives the general ſenſe of Pliny, with to- 
lerable exactneſs. The tranſlator however hath left 
his quotation ſhort. There is a circumſtance in the 

original that may be worth mentioning. 
Pliny having faid, that theſe documents concern- 

ing a future, life, were childiſh dotages, and the 
figments of mortality, deſirous of never ceaſing to 
be, adds, ſimilis et de aſſervandis corporibus hommum, 
et reviviſcendi promiſſa Democrito vanitas, qui non 
revixit ipſe. This is not eaſy to underſtand. De- 
mocritus was an atomical atheiſt, and denied the 
exiſtence of incorporcal ſubſtance (i), and according 
to Pliny's account, this preſervation of dead bodies 


(i) Cudworth Intel. Syſt. Chap. 1. 
; WAS 
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was in order to reviviſcence, which, taking his ac- 
count of the common notion of ſouls, muſt be by 
the reunion of that ſpiritual or incorporeal ſubſtance 
to the lifeleſs carcaſe, which had been ſeparated by 
death. Mr Bayle thinks this place of Pliny may be 
explained by a paſſage in Varro, which imports, that 
c the advice of Heraclides Ponticus, who taught that 
ce dead bodies ought to be burned, was better and 
« wiſer than the preſcription of Democritus, who 
« would have them preſerved in honey (4). Here 
is indeed a confirmation of Pliny's affertion, that 
Democritus preſcribed ſome way of preſerving dead 
bodies; but there is nothing in Varro's compariſon 
to tempt us to believe, that he knew that a revi- 
viſcence was propoſed by this particular method of 
preſerving them. Some of the old philoſophers 
held, that the atomical ſeeds of the foul remained 
in the dead body, whereupon Lucretius forms this 
dilemma. Either theſe ſeeds do or do not remain 
& in the dead carcaſe. If they do, the ſoul does not 
<« depart with its whole ſubſtance; if they do not, 
« whence comes the brood of worms in the putri- 
ce fied carcaſe (()?“ Democritus's principles led him 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſeeds of the ſoul were left in 
the dead body, and by their jumbling, generated 
and enlivened the inſects. But the worms deſtroy- 
ed the form and organs of the human body, and 
the reviviſcence here, was only of a multitude of 
nauſeous inſects. Whereas if the form and mecha- 
niſm of the human body could be preſerved by bu- 
rying it in honey or otherwiſe, it might be ſuppo- 
(„% Bayle Democritus, Rem. [LH 


* (7) Lib. iii. v. 701. | 
{ed 
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ſed that theſe ſeeds of the foul would work the re- 
viviſcence of the man, with all his faculties and 
functions. Nugari liceat et nobis. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Thomas White's bet De medio animarum ſtatu. 
A. Wood's account of the author. The occaſion of 
this book. Oppoſes the common dactrine of Purgatory, 
Subſtitutes a different account of it, Remarks. Hers 
notion of praying for things predeſtinated. The opi- 

nion of an Engliſh Divine on that ſubject. Difſi- 
culties upon White's fyflem. White's ſolution. Re- 
marks. Strikes at the number of Maſſes. His apo- 
logy. Inconſiſtent <vith his doftrine. Poſtpones real 
rewards and real puniſhments till the day of judg- 
ment, without intermediate purgation. Appeals. to 

Fathers and Liturgies. Differs from Hardouin con- 
cerning the latter. Many nominal Proteſtants have 
thought of an intermediate flate, as White did. 
Archbiſhop Wake quoted. And Archdeacon Chap- 

man. Kemarks, White's opinion of the nature of 
the foul in a ſtate of ſeparation. Adepts that of 
Aquinas. Remarks. His ſecond treatiſe, intituled, 
Reſponſa ad exceptiones. Declares for the Philo- 

ſophia Digbzana. More of a Proteſtant in it, than 
mn hs firſt tract. | Reaſons for the length of this ar- 
licle. An account of White's broils with the Col- 


lege at Douay. And of the cenſure of his book in 


_ the Engliſh Parliament, 

T HAVE faid above, that the papiſts were always 

1 ſteady to their intereſt, and, for the moſt part, 

uniform in the ſupport of a point upon which 10 
much 


1653. 
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much of it depended. I am now about to exhihit 


one or two writers of that communion, who ven- 


tured to depart from the received ſyſtem, with ſuch 
ſavings, however, to the authority of the church, 
and ſuch reſpect to the head of it, as an eſtabliſh- 
ment, armed with the terrors of a burning or a ſtar- 
ving inquiſition, may be ſuppoſed to create. 

The firſt of theſe in order of time, was THOMAS 
WHITE, of whom Anthony Mood gives the follow- 
ing account: 

© He was the ſon of Richard White, of Hatton in 
% Efex, eſq; by Mary his wife, daughter of Edmund 
% Plawden, the great Lawyer in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; which Thomas White, having been al- 
« ways from his childhood a Roman Catholic, be- 
came at length a ſecular Prieſt, and a moſt noted 
* philoſopher of his time, as his publiſhed writings, 
much ſought after by many, ſhew. Hobbes of 
& Malmſbury had a great reſpect for him, and when 
„he lived in Weſtmin/ter, would often viſit him; 


„ and he and Hobbes but ſeldom parted in cool 
* blood, for they would wrangle, ſquabble, and 


« ſcold about philoſophical matters, like young ſo- 


* phiſters, tho? either of them was eighty years 


<« of age; yet Hobbes, being obſtinate, and not able 
* to endure contradiction, (though well he might, 
<« ſeeing White was his ſenior) yet thoſe ſcholars 
* who were ſometimes preſent at their wrangling 


<« diſputes, held that the laurel was carried away by 
« White; who dying in his lodging in Drury-lane, 
© between the hours of two and three in the after- 
„ noon of the 6th * of July), an. 1676, aged 94 


6“ years, 
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« years, was buned almoſt under the pulpit in the 
« church of St. Martin's in the Fields, within the 


« Liberty of Weſtmin/ter, on the gth day of the 
« {zme month. By his death, the Roman Catho- 


« lics loſt an eminent ornament from among them; 
and it hath been a queſtion among ſome of them, 
c whether ever any ſecular prieſt of England, went 
6c beyond him in philoſophical matters.” Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. ii. Col. 66 5. e 
This Thomas White, it ſeems, had thrown out 
ſomething, either by word or writing, againſt the 
common doctrine of Purgatory, and a report was 
raiſed, that he had been cenſured for it by the ti- 
tular biſhop of Chalcedon ¶ Richard Smith] who at 
that time preſided over the ſecular Prieſts that were 
in England. To obviate therefore the prejudices 
which might ariſe from miſrepreſentation, and to 
explain himſelf more fully on the ſubject, he pub- 
liſhed a little latin book with this title, Villicationis 
ſuæ de medio ammarum ſtatu, ratio Epiſcopo Calce- 
donenſi reddita a Thoma Anglo ex Albiis caſt ſaxo- 
num. Pariſiis. 1653. 
In the year 1659 an Engliſh tranſlation of this 
book was publiſhed, done, as I ſuppoſe, by White 
himſelf, the initials T. W. being ſubſcribed to the 
Dedication, though what 1s called the Tranſlator's 
preface, affects to aſcribe it to a by-ſtander. Upon 
this perſuaſion, I ſhall give the Engliſh citations 
from this tranſlation, ſubjoining at the ſame time 
the latin in the margin, that the reader may judge 
for himſelf. 
The author lays it down as a foundation, that 
<« the 


E 
<« the church hath defined nothing more, than that 
<« there is a Purgatory, and that the ſouls there de- 
<« tained, are relieved by the prayers and ſuffrages 
of the faithful.” p. 2. (in) 

He then ſtates the common doctrine of Purgato- 
ry, as follows: © That the deficiencies of men are 
« ſome mortal, and puniſhable with eternal miſery, 
<* others venial, and expiable by temporary ſuffer- 
“ ings. Mortal lapſes, if repented, they“ [the mo- 
dern divines] “ abſolve from eternal, condemn- 
ing them notwithſtanding to time-limited tor- 
* ments. So that ſuppoſe an imperfect Chriſtian 
* departed, whoſe venial fins no ſatisfaction at all 
ec hath cancelled, whoſe mortal an imperfect one 
ee difninithed, theſe Doctors admit him not to 
ce the beatifical viſion, but provide for him a ſubter- 
c rancous cave, filled with flames and horrid inſtru- 
e ments of torture, which his there confined and 
* impriſoned ſoul, muſt, till expiated, endure. And 
« theſe pains they thus far ſuppoſe like to thoſe we 
here experience, that they are inflicted by ex- 
« trinſical agents, and againſt the will of the pati- 
ent, conceiving moreover, that they take their 
<« proportion from the meaſure and nature of the 
« crimes committed in the body, according to the 
c eſtimate of divine juſtice, Nor can theſe tor- 
e ments, by any induſtry or force of the ſoul it- 
* ſelf, be evaded, tho? by our prayers who ſurvive, 
they may be mitigated, and before the otherwiſe 
* due and Prefixed time, determined. The ſame 


(In) Purgatorium elle, animafgue ibi detentas, fdelium 
ſuffragiis juvari. 
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relief they fancy from the ſatisfaction or merits of 
« the ſaints, if by the church to that intent ap- 
ied,” p. 3. 4. (u) 

It will be abſolutely neceſſary to give White's an- 
{wer to this repreſentation, not ſo much to ſhew his 
dexterity in demoliſhing this horrible furnace with 
all its crucibles, as to exhibit the accommodation 
he provides for ſeparate ſouls in the room of it. 

« Thus theſe later divines; from whom in this 
« diſcourſe I muſt, for the moſt part, take leave to 
“ diflent. I acknowledge in human failings a dif- 
« ference betwixt mortal and venial, nor do I deny 

an imperfect remiſſion of mortal impurities ; but I 
place not this imperfection in that the /in is totally 


() In hanc itaque modernorum Theologiz cultorum vul- 
gus fere conſpirat ſententiam. Hominum non undequaque 
ſanctorum, defectus alios eſſe mortales, et æternitatis pænoſæ 
inductivos, alios veniales, et temporarii cruciatiis mercede 
compenſabiles. Mortales defectus, ſi pænitentiæ lachrymis 
macerentur, æternis quidem abſolvi ſuppliciis, ſed finiendis 
nihilo minus eſſe obnoxios torturis. Moriatur itaque imper- 
fetus Chriſti cultor, venialibus nulla, mortalibus incompleti 
ſatisfactione minutis, aiunt ad viſionem beatificam non ad- 
mitti; ſed eſſe ſubterraneam quandam caveam, ignibus aliiſve 
cruciatuum inſtrumentis refertam, in quam detruſus, anima 
tenus, ſimilibus expetur vindictis. Has pænas credunt in eo 
comparari us quas n,ortales experimur, quod invitos premant, 
quodque ab extrinſeco agente imprimantur. Eaſdem autu- | 
mant, ex divina exiſtimatione proportionem, ad perpetrata in 
corpore delicta, accipere: neque ab ipſà animi quacunque vi 
evitari poſſe, ſed precibus noſtris qui ſuperſtites illis ſumus, 
mitigari, et terminum deſtinato citiorem accipere. Tantun- 
dem ſibi perſuadent ex ſanctorum ſatis paſſionibus, modo per 


eceleſiam reer, effici poſſe, Hzc Neoterici diſſerunt. 
H e cancelled 
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e cancelled, the pain only remaining, but in the 
change of an abſolute into a conditional affection, 
« as it were inſtead of, I will, ſubſtituting, I will 
« not; but Oh that I lawfully might! This ſinner 
c therefore concludes, that an eternal good is to be 
preferred before that which he abandons, and in 
« his life and actions, prefers it; but looks notwith- 
<« ſtanding back upon it as amiable with a wiſhful 
c glance, not unlike the cows which bearing the ark 
did bellow to their calves ſhut up at home. The 
« affection or inclination he had to temporal good, 
is reſtrained, not extinguiſhed z of mortal become 
% i i,; changed, not deſtroyed. 

6 Bein g therefore, by the operation of death, as 
it were, new moulded or minted into a purely 
& ſpiritual ſubſtance, he carries inſeparably with him 


the matter of his torment, in the like manner as 
he allo doth, who takes leave of the body with 


ce his affections only venzally diſordered. We have 
no occaſion here to employ infernal architects, to 
invent ſtrange racks and dungeons, ſince the in- 
«© nate and intimately inhering ſtrife and fury of 
<« the afedions bent againſt reaſon, perform alone 
<« that execution, which is therefore proportioned to 
* the ſins, becauſe ſpringing and reſulting from 
© them, nor ever otherwiſe, poſſibly capable to 
* ceaſe and determine, unleſs the ſoul, by a new 
ce conjunction with the body, become again ſuſcep- 
« tible of contrary impreſſions. This, in the reſur- 
© redion, is performed by a twofold operation of 
*« fire, one corporal, which aptly diſpoſes the matter 
-o bodies for the miniſtry of angels, and reunion 
with 
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te with their ſpirits ; the other ſpiritual, to wit, the 
judgment of Chr:/?, that is, the bodily and men- 
cc tal intuition of him, which transfers the diſpoſi- 
< tion of ſouls from the diſtortion acquired by the 
« commerce of the body, into that ſtate which is 
the immediate aptitude for beatifical viſion. In 
this we conceive to conſiſt the remiſſion of pains, or 
* (as the ſcripture terms it) /in; for the procuring 
<* whereof in due time, we acknowlege the efficacy 
6e of the prayers of ſaints, eit her ſuch as are already 
« glorified, or ſuch as daily preſs on towards that 
% happineſs. Theſe, to my beſt apprehenſion, are 
the ſummary heads of both opinions.” p. 4. 5. 6. 


7. (9) 
Hitherto 


(o) Me oppoſita in pleriſque detinet ſententia. Mortalium 
a venialibus defectibus actionis humanz diſſidentiam, agnoſco; 
ſolvi quoque lethalem impuritatem imperſecte, non inficior, 
Sed non in eo conſiſtere hanc imperfectionem, quod culpa 
plenè ſit deleta, maneant pænarum reliquiæ; ſed quod affec- 
tus abſolutus in conditionatum fit tranſlatus. Quaſi dicas, 
pro, Volo, ſubſtitutum ſit, Nolo, fed 8 ji liceret! Exiſtimat, 
itaque, talis homo præferendum eſſe æternum bonum, et hoc 
vità et actione perficit, Sed ipſum vitandum adhuc amabile 
_ quaſi retorto oculo intuetur ; et ut vaccæ arcum reportantes, 
ad vitulos domi clauſos remugit. Compreſſus itaque eſt ad 
bonum temporarium, non extinctus; factus eſt er mortali ve- 
nialis; mutatus, non penitus ablatus. 

Hic ergo, cum mortis prælo in ſpiritum ſubſiſtentem fuerit 
expreſſus, ſecum fert unde torqueatur, ſicut et qui aliis affec- 
tibus venialiter detortis obſeſſus, egreditur corpore. Non 
itaque locum uſpiara tartareis oppletum ferculis cogitamus, 
quibus animæ, ab extrinſeco tortore lanienam patiantur, ſed 
intimam, et viſcitùs ingenitam affectuum contra rationem, ra- 

H 2 biem 
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Hitherto the hypotheſis is equally arbitrary on 
each ſide, nor hath Mr White any more reaſon to 
laugh at the architects of a material Purgatory, 
than the architects had to ſmile at his ſqueezing out 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance from the human body, by the 
preſs of death. This ſprritual ſubſtance, we ſee, he 
ſuppoſes to be conſcious of its intimately inhering 


affections which are contrary to reaſon, and to be 


horribly tormented with their rage and fury in its 
{ſeparate ſtate, till the time of its reunion with the 


 body.—Whence it follows, that there is no remiſ- 


ſion of fins, no remiſſion of this mental torture till 
the reſurrection, nor any intermediate purgatorial 
fire, tending to ſuch remiſſion, by cleanſing or pu- 
rifying the ſeparate foul from theſe evil affections. 
For he plainly ſuppoſes the reſurrection body abſo- 
lutely neceſlary for the double operation of his pur- 
gatorial fire, to prepare the man, firſt, for his adap- 


biem et furias horreſcimus. Hane peccatis propterea propor- 
tionatam eſſe, quia ab ĩis prognatam; alioquin indelibilem, 
niſi anima, mediante corporis conjunctione, patiens evadat. 
Hoc in reſurrectione per duplicem ignis actionem in actum 
perduci; corporei, qui corporum materiam ad angelica mini- 
ſteria, et adaptationem corporum ad unitatem cum ſpiritibus 
præparare fit idoneus, et {piritalis, qui ef judicium Chriſti, 


ſeu viſio corporea et mentalis Chriſti Domini, quæ transfert 


animarum diſpoſitionem ab ei diſtortione quæ ex corporeo 
complexu remanſerat, in eam quæ fit ad viſionem beatificam 
congrua præparatio. Et in hoc conſiſtere pœnarum vel (ut 
ſcripturæ loquuntur) peccatorum remiſſionem. Preces porro 
ſanctorum, five jam Deo fruentium, five in corpore, aut ex- 
tra corpus adhuc in ænigmate peregrinantium, ad hunc effec- 


tum valere, ſuo tempore præſtandum. Hæc ſunt, quantum 


ego capio, utriuſque ſententiz capita, p. 3. 4. 
| tion 
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tion to his angelic miniſtry, and ſecondly, for the 
beatific viſion. 

But then, as this purification was not to be ac- 
compliſhed, or indeed to commence, till the day of 
judgment, what is the efficacy, or what is the uſe 
of thoſe prayers which are put up for theſe ſouls in 
their intermediate ſtate? The church hath declared, 
that the ſouls detained in purgatory, are relieved 
by the prayers of the faithful. To this propoſition 


Mr. White hath aflented. It remains then that he 


| ſhould reconcile it to his hypotheſis. 

It is a very incomprehenſible ſuppoſition, that the 
prayers of the faithful ſhould contribute to bring 
about this wonderful effect by any natural inſtru- 
mentality, or indeed by any efficacy aſcribed to 
them in holy writ, For if the ect is to follow as 
ſure as there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, and 
neither ſooner nor later, and if, in the mean time, 


the ſufferings of the ſpiritual ſubſtance are propor- 


tioned to the ſins committed in the body, it ſhould 
not ſeem, that the prayers of the ſaints, or of the 
whole church, ſhould have any efficacy towards the 
accompliſhment of an event, which, after all, is to 
happen only at a preſcribed or predeſtinated pe- 
riod (/. 

This objection our author found ſo conſiderable, 
that he employed his whole twenty-ſecond chapter 
to anſwer it. 
In this chapter he begins with obſerving, that 


(p)—Suo tempore præſtandum. 


H 3 therefore 


every good thing that befals us is Predeſtinated, and 
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therefore if we may not pray for the relief of ſouls 
in an intermediate ſtate, becauſe the final period of 
their ſufferings is predetermined, we may not pray 
for any good thing, nor even our own ſalvation (). 

His adverſaries {till inſiſting, that we ſhould only 
pray for thoſe things which we do not know to be 
predeſtinated, he anſwers, that whatever we do not 
know, this we certainly do know, that unleſs what 
we pray for is predeſtinated, it will not be grant- 
ed (r). | 

1 proceeds then to ſay, that theſe objectors diſ- 
ſemble, or do not conſider, that the means are pre- 
deſtinated as well as the end (s) -' and prayer among 
others. This he infers from 2 Pet. i. 10. where 
Chriſtians are exhorted to mate therr calling and elec- 
tion ſure. FT 

Some perſons however have ſpeculated upon this 
and the like texts ſo far as to make the predeſtina- 
ted end dwindle into a mere contingency ; and there 
indced, in my opinion, our author lands at laſt. 


(2) Adeone oblitos eſſe ¶Theologos] quæcunque nobis proſ- 
pere contingant, prædeſtinationis eſſe diftata ? Quid de /alute 
propria vel aliena ? Quiſquamne prædeſtinationis effecta eſſe 
dubitat? Pro his, itaque non erit orandum. p. 96. 


(r) Aiunt quidem, ſed non pro iis orandum decertant quz 


nobis conſtat eſſe futura. Sed idem nobis labor recurſat ; 
quantumvis enim ignari ſimus an fit prædeſtinatione ſancitum 
quod petimus, hoc tamen ignorare non licet, niſi a prædeſti- 
natione ſtet, non conceſſum iri quod petimus, 251d. 

| (5) Error itaque argumenti, vel proponentis, in eo latebat, 
quod conſiderabat fic prædeſtinatum eſſe effectum, ut diffimu- 
laret cauſas eſſe prædeſtinatas, ſeu vias per quas adiretur, 
p. 97. 
29 & Whatſoever,“ 
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« Whatſoever,” ſays he, © is predeſtinated, ſo obtains 
« the ſtability of its immutable arreſt, (the liberty 
« and contingency of ſecond cauſes, by which it is 
ce brought about, not impeding) that if any one of 
ce them ſhould fail, that very thing which we term 
“ predeſtinated, could not come to paſs. And apply- 
ing this aſſertion to our preſent purpoſe, if prayer 
« ſhould not be made for the dead, they would 
% never be delivered, notwithſtanding the irreſiſtible 
« force of predeſtination, through the imbecillity of 
e cauſes by which their delivery is pr omoted (1). 
Engliſh Tranſ/l. p. 202. 

But Mr White, having laid it down as certain, 
that the time of final relief, the day of judgment, 
however predeſtinated, would not appear, till the 
number of the dect ſhould be perfected (, a for- 

midable 


( ) Quodcunque predeſtinatum (ita non vetante libertate 
et contingentia cauſarum ſecundarum per quas originem ca- 
pit) in ſua ſalvum eſſe firmitate, ut nihilominus, ſi quidlibet 
eorum deficeret, non eſſet futurum ipſum quod vocamus præ- 
deſtinatum. Et, applicando ad noſtrum uſum hanc aſſertio- 
nem: Si oratio pro mortuis non fiat, non futuram eſſe libe- 
rationem, non obſtante firmitate prædeſtinationis, ex imbecili- 
tate cauſarum per quas in rerum naturam progreditur. p. 98. 
A learned Divine of our own times ſpeaks to this point of the 
efficacy of prayer, with a more becoming modeſty, „When 
God from the throne of celeſtial glory, iſſues out that un- 
e controulable command to which all events are ſujet, even 
te your deſi Tres, humble chriſtians, are not overlooked or for- 
« gotten by him, The good man's prayer is among the rea- 
e ſons, by which the Omnipotent is moved in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Univerſe.” Ogden's Sermons on Prayer. p. 24. 

() Non niſi impleto numero electorum, hunc diem, quem 
przdeſtinatum clamabat argumentum, nobis appariturum. P. 
H 4 98. 
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midable objection was raiſed upon this poſition, viz. 
the inſigniſicance of offering prayers for particular 
perſons, ſince this day of relief would break no 
ſooner upon one than another. It might poſſibly 
happen, that ſome of the elect would have no pray- 
ers at all offered for their relief; in ſuch a caſe, 
there would be an imbecility of ſecond cauſes, which, 
with reſpect to theſe particulars, would prevent the 
end, however predeſtinated, from taking place. 
And then again, as theſe unprayed-for elect were of 
the number which was to be perfected or com- 
pleted before the day of final relief, it would, from 
White's premiſſes, follow, that the elect, for whom 
the prayers of the faithful were put up, would be 
equally diſappointed of the predeſtinated end, as the 
others. 

In anſwer to the latter part of this objection, 
(which indeed he does not formally ſtate) he ſays, 
« He that prays ſupplics what was wanting to the 
* ſufferings of the departed, without which ſup- 
« plement he could not be ſaved (x).” Which is 


98. The ſame idea ſeems to be adopted by the church of 
England im her burial office Humbly beſeeching thee of 
e thy gracious goodneſs, ſhortly to accompliſh the number 
** of thine elect and to haſten thy kingdom, that we with all 
« thoſe who are departed in the true faith of thy holy name, 
* may have our perfect conſummation and bliſs both in body 
* and ſoul in thine eternal and everlaſting glory,” which is 
| praying for the dead, according to White's ſyſtem, in the ag - 
gregate. The common Prayer book before the reſtoration, 
had it, that abe with this our brother, and all others who, &c. 
which was praying, for the ſoul of a particular. 

(x) Orans itaque ſupplet quod deerat paſſionibus defuncti, 
ſine quo ſupplemento non ſalvaretur. 
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briefly to put all the dead who are not prayed 
for, out of the number of the elect. 

The reſt of the objection he anſwers by ſtating 
ſome intermediate benefits which ſeparate ſouls re- 
ceive by the prayers of the faithful, which it will 
be beſt to give in his own words. He,“ ſays 
our author, © who is the occaſion that more pray- 
cc ers are offered to that intent, hath, as it were, a 
<« greater right to that day than he for whom few- 
& er are offered. Whence to him, it will arrive 


* more grateful and honourable, than to the other, 


& who leſs contributed to its advance. But beſides, 
e theſe pious oflices and affections of others, being 
& known by the perſon departed whom they concern, 


© beget a diſpoſition in his foul, by which, when 


time ſhall ſerve, his love to God, and conſequent- 
* ly his Beatitude will be increaſed. Moreover, by 
% way of unpetration, they become occaſions to the 
divine providence of diſpoſing many things which 
c otherwiſe would be differently ordered, that in 
6 the day of Harveſt they may enlarge his either 


« eſſential or accidental happineſs. If any thing of 


this happens through the good deeds of the per- 


* {on himſelf departed,” [IT ſuppoſe he means by 


leaving money for prayers and maſſes] “ it is to be 
“ accounted among his merits, or the rewards due 
* to his merits. But if ſuch prayers ſpring not 
* from any root which he himſelf did, whilſt liv- 


* ing, plant, but purely from the charity of ſome 


i ' propitious perſons, they are the effect of God's 
„ provi- 


' 
q 
| 
J 
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« providence, whoſe mercies are numberleſs.” Eng. 
Tranſl. p. 203, 204 (y). | 

I have only two obſervations to make on this 
_ paſſage, leaving the reſt of it to be confuted by the 
ſyſtematical purgatorian catholics, whom it chiefly 
concerns. 

1, Mr White, by ſuppoſing that the day of judg- 
ment is advanced or promoted in proportion to the 
Prayers of the faithful, muſt ſuppoſe likewiſe, that 
it 15 proportionably retarded and kept back by the 
want of them. 

2. By allowing that the departed ſouls are con- 
ſcious of the prayers that are made for them, or 
what is the fame thing, of the pious affections of 
thoſe who offer them on their behalf, muſt allow, 
that this conſciouſneſs continues as long as theſe 
prayers continue to be made for them. The uſe I 
wake of theſe obſcrvations will appear preſently. 


) Reſpondetur hoc ſaltem negari non poſſe, quin plu- 
rium quam pauciorum precum votario, magis debebitur illa 
dies; eò itaque honoratior et gratior ei adveniat, quam minus 
eam promoventi, Preterea hi pii affectus aliorum pro iþſo, cog- 
uiti a mortuis, ſuam vim et diſpoſitionem in animam intro- 
ducunt, qua fortior, cum tempus affluxerit, in amorem Dei 
aſſurgat, et in potiori Beatitudines ſede collocetur. Sant 
etiam in genere impetrativo occaſiones divine providentie, quibus 
plura fic diſponat, ut gaudium, five elſentiale, five accidentale, 
in die meſſis augeant, que alioqui ſecus diſponenda forent, Et 
cum ex bonis et benefactis ipſius defuncti hæc accidant, inter 
merita ipſius, vel meritis debita præmia, computanda erunt. 
Et ſi forte non ex his quæ ipſemet geſſit, ſed ex bonitate ali- 
cujus alterins Perſonæ ei propitiæ, hæc eveniant, in divinam 
id providentiam refundendum eſt, cujus miſericordiarum non 
eſt numerus. p. 98, 99. 
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"One cannot wonder that this perplexed account 
ſhould be very unſatisfactory to the general run of 
popiſh ſupplicants for the ſouls in purgatory. They 
expected very different things for their departed 
Friends as the fruits of their prayers, namely, 
ſpeedy dehverance from their pains and tortures, 
and, in the mean time, ſome cooling refreſhment 
under them. They would by no means underſtand 
what it was that Mr. White offered them in licu of 
theſe benefits ; and whatever it was, they would 
think it too long to wait t for it till the day of judg- 
ment. 

On theſe heads Mr. White found it neceſſary to 
give the plaintiffs ſome ſatisfaction, and begins it 
with ſaying, that, „we ſhould not regard what 
people do expect, but what they ought to expect. 
If the metaphorical fire makes deeper impreſ- 
ſions upon the vulgar than metaphyſical truth, 
let them enjoy their own notions, they may uſe 
the expreſſions of the Fathers, and Councils, that 
e ſouls are tortured, and are relieved by prayer, 
« without mentioning any time, concerning which 
« Fathers and Councils are filent (2).” 

Are you ſtill unſatisfied,” ſays he, © and urge 
% an immediate releaſement ? I am contented, let 
it be the very next moment after your prayer; 


(2) Sed neque nos ſollicitos tenere debet, quid ſit quod eos 


npveat, ſed quid oporteret eos movere.— Sed et ſi vides aſſectus 
magis metaphoricis ignium, et aliarum pœnarum explicationi- 


bus commoveri, dici poſſunt quæ concilia et ſancti nos docent, 
torqueri animas, et my relevari ; de tempore ſileatur 
tanquam ignotum. p. 99. 

0 for 
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6 for whatever time intervenes betwixt it and the 
ce reſtauration of the world, is, to them, vt as 
* one moment.” Eng. p. 205. (a) 

But if ſo, what becomes of the doctrine above, 
that the day of judgment, is advanced or retarded 
in proportion to the prayers that are or are not. made 
for departed ſouls ? What becomes of the continued 
conſciouſneſs in the ſeparate ſoul, of the pious affec- 
tions of its interceſſors, and the improvement it 
makes 1n its happineſs by the benefit of that con- 
ſciouſneſs ? The ſpiritual ſubſtance, according to 
this philoſopher, when {ſqueezed out of the body by 
the preſs of death, carries with it the materials of 
its torture in its unpurified affections ; this torture 
he calls horrible, and ſays it is proportioned to the 
ſins committed in the body. Is it poſſible to ſup- 
poſe, that all this torture can be inflicted, all this 
improvement made, in a moment of time? In the 
church of Rome, prayers are made for the dead, 
the moment the breath is out of the body, and 
prayers for the deliverance of the departing ſoul 
from the pains of purgatory, even before its actual 
departure, whence it muſt be ſuppoſed, that not 
even a ſingle moment is allowed for all this purga- 
torial Diſcipline, (6) upon the ſyſtem of father bite. 

And 


(a) Necdum ſatisfactum eſt? et adhuc poſcis ſubitaneum 
ſolatium? Eja fiat ſecundo poſt preces momento. Quodcun- 
que enim inter illas et mundi inſtaurationem intercedit iis, 
momenti duntaxat rationem habet. p. 99. 

(5) Dr. Connor thought the ſoul did not depart from the 
body till after death: It may be entertaining to the reader to 
ſubjoin his explanation of this matter, in a very honourable 

audience 
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And if this ſyſtem had any ſolid foundation, a very 
few and very ſhort prayers would do the buſineſs, 
and a great deal of the money might be ſpared 
which was expended on the vicarial prayers and 
maſſes of Monks and Friars. A conſideration, which, 
as it would militate with more effect againſt his hy- 
potheſis than a thouſand fſyllogiſms, he takes care 
to obviate as follows: 

In fine, if I be thought the occaſion of reſtrain- 
« ing the profuſe abundance of Ams in this parti- 
% cular, I ſhall withall have the ſatisfaction to have 
checked the daily increaſing ſwarms of unworthy 
« Prieſts, who qualified neither with knowledge 
* nor good manners, live like drones upon this 
* ſtock, to the diſgrace and contempt of their func- 


« tion, to the abuſe of ſouls, and the common 
« ſcandal both of thoſe who hve zz and out of the 


audience. I owned indeed,” ſays he, „that in death the 
„ ſoul was actually ſeparated from the body, but I could not 
* allow, that that ſeparation was the cauſe of death. But 
that the death of the body was the ceſſation of the motion 
« of the heart, of the blood, and of the ſpirits, which ceſſa- 
* tion could not proceed from the ſeparation of the ſoul, 
*« ſince theſe do not at all depend upon it, as I proved be- 
fore, but it was occaſioned by ſome defeQs in the organs 
r and fluĩds of the body, which, loſing their due diſpoſition, 
* and their mutual correſpondence one with another, all their 
actions ceaſe; which ceſſation is properly called Death; ſo 
that the ſoul finding them incapable of receiving its influ- 
* ence and obeying its commands, quits the body after it 7s 
e dead; by which it appears that the ſeparation of the ſoul 
eis not properly the cauſe of death, but that the death of 
© the body is the cauſe of the ſeparation.” Birzgr. Britannica. 
Vol. iii. Pp. 1450. | 
5 church. 
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% church. Catholic Faith ſhall from henceforth be 
* no longer the ſubject of the deriſion of externs, 
* whulit her children vainly labour to defend againſt 
* Heretics thoſe things which have neither ground 
<* nor proof, but are introduced from the cuſtomary 
* expreſſions of Law-courts and Exchanges, not from 
c the language of nature, or chriſtian tenets.” Eng. 
Tranſ. p. 206. (c) 

Here the reconciliation of White with White, be- 
comes impoſſible. He had ſaid above, that it could 
not be denied that the day of judgment would be 
more honourable and more welcome to him for 
whom more prayers are made, than to him for whom 
fewer are put up. He had ſaid in the ſame page, 
that if there were a deficiency of means, not even 
the predeſtinated end could be brought about. By 
the means, he underſtands the prayers of the faith- 
ful, and of the church ; by the end, the day of 
judgment. Hence it follows, that the more maſs- 


* 


(c) Tandem fi non adeo affluentes ſint eleemoſynæ, neque 
tam multi erunt, ſacerdotes, cætera indigni et ſcientià et mo- 
ribus, hoc uni freti ſtipendio, in dedecus et contemptum ec- 
cleſiæ, in deceptionem animarum et ſcandalum tum intra 
eceleſiæ claultra, tum extra degentium. Non ſubmittetur fides 
catholica irriſioni exterorum, dum filii ipſius ca conantur ad- 
verſus hæreticos propugnare, quæ neque defendere poſſunt, 
neque probare, cum ſint ex vocibus a foro et mercatura, non 
2 naturà vel chriſtianis dogmatibus mutuatis, introducta. p. 
100. By the caſt of this cenſure, one would be tempted to 
think that //4jze intended to condemn the practiſe of praying 
for the dead in the groſs; But in truth this was only a fling 
at the Monks who had in a great meafure engroſſed theſe 
alms to themſelves, and with whom #h;tz and his brethren 
the ſecular prieſts, were, in thoſe days, at perpetual war, 
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Prieſts there are, and the more they are employed, 
the better it will be for the departed ſouls. It it 
ſhould be ſaid, that theſe prieſts are improperly em- 
ployed in this ſervice, he himſelf furniſhes us with 
the anſwer. He himſelf contends that the forms of 
the church uſed in theſe ſervices, are conformable 
to his doctrine, and though they ſhould be differ- 
ently underitood, yet as he tells us, that not whar 
is, but what ovg4t to be underitood, ſhould only be 
regarded, the eſlicacy of the opus operatum takes 
place upon the general principles of the church, 
which puts the ignorance or the immorality of the 
ofliciating Prieſt quite out of the queſtion. 

It ſhould ſeem, that an ingenious man could 
hardly be driven into theſe inconſiſtencies, but for 
the ſake of qualifying his real ſentiments with ſuch 
doctrines of the received ſyſtem, as he could not, 
with any ſafety, diſavow. IIe could not but be 
ſenſible, that the conſciouſneſs of a moment, would 
not admit of the orthodox hypotheſis, which made 
proviſion for ages of ſufferings. If it ſhould be 
ſaid, that the omiſſion of prayers for the dead, 
leaves an interval of conſciouſneſs proportioned to 
the length of that omiſſion, it is antwered, that his 
poſition is general; the momentary conſciouſneſs, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, when he comes to philo- 
ſophize on the nature of the ſeparate ſou], does not 
ariſe from the prayers put up for it immediately 
upon its departure, but from a want of ſucceſſion 
of ideas in the ſimple and inſtantaneous apprehen- 
ſion of the ſoul its ſelf. 
What this author chiefly aſſerts in \ this tract is, 

that 


„ 

that the purification of the ſeparate ſoul, its deli- 
verance from its ſufferings, and its acceſs to beati- 
tude, are only accompliſhed at the day of judg- 
ment and final retribution; and to this, he ſays, 
that all thoſe paſſages to be met with in the ſcrip- 
tures, in the writings of the fathers, in the litur- 
gies and offices of the church, which ſeem to fa- 
vour a purgatorial fire, and a deliverance from in- 
termediate pain, do evidently refer. He attempts 
to ſhew, that the moſt reſpectable of the Fathers 
are clearly of this opinion, and that the reſt of them, 
who ſeem to favour an intermediate purgation, are 
miſunderſtood by thoſe who cite them in ſupport 
of the vulgar hypotheſis. He lays great ſtreſs upon 
the expreſlions in ancient liturgies, and infers that 
the ſenſe of thoſe who compoſed them was, that 
the ſeparate ſoul was not to receive the fruit of 
thoſe prayers which were put up for it, till the 
laft day. | | 

Among theſe expreſſions, we find ſuch as theſe, 
gui obdormierunt in fide Chriſti—in ſpe reſurrectionis, 
ui dormiunt in ſomno pacis, and the like. Theſe 
expreſſions, without all doubt, exclude all notion 
of intermediate purgatorial pains, and as they are 
to be found in the prayers that are made for a//, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to take in the caſe of all for 
whom ſuch prayers are properly made, and among 
the reſt, for thoſe who are gone off the ſtage un- 

purified from the affections of venial ſins only. 

But then (to obſerve it by the way) they equally 
exclude White's notion of ſeparate ſouls, tortured | 
with impure affections, in Proportion to the fins 


committed in the body. 
However 
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However he cites other expreſſions in preſent uſe 
with his church, which are not ſo favourable to his 
hypotheſis. But to theſe he will not allow an early, 
and conſequently an univerſal practice, but ſays, 
they only obtained general practice from the times 
of Odilo, abbot of Clugny (d), and were not autho- 
riſed by the practice of the Greek church, the de- 


(4) He hints that theſe forms took their riſe from ſome 
revelations which are believed to have been made to the Monks. 
of Clugny ; but which we may ſuppoſe, White himſelf did not 
believe. If theſe were fictitious revelations, the ſervices to 
which they gave occaſion are impoſitions upon the church, 
and want authenticity, and thoſe only are to be accounted 
authentic, which were in general uſe before the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Odilo's forms took place. But all theſe agree with 

 Wiite's hypotheſis, ergo, &c. How different are the conclu- 
ſions of Father Hardouin ? who having occaſion to prove that 
all the offices of the church were forged, or at leaſt interpo- 
lated, brings the following inſtance : Nuper editum Rituale 
Parifienſe [Perhaps about the year 1112] orationem exhibet 
in exſequiis defunctorum, qualiter fiunt in Eccleſia Metropoli- 
tana, gue docet aperte animas gloriam percipere tantum ſupremo 
die judicii, Prolegom. apud Vaillant. 1766. p. 105. One may 
be certain that Mr. White would have inſiſted that this was 
a proof of the authenticity of the Ritual ; but the Jeſuit ex- 
claims, Hæccine propterea dicenda eft Eccleſia Parifienſis fides ? 
Certainly, or what ſhall we ſay to the Biſhop of Meaux on the 
chapter of variations? Whatever that prelate might think of 
White's interpretations, he would hardly agree with Hardouin, 
that the Church had for ſo many ages, worſhipped by fictiti- 
ous Rituals, White himſelf indeed allows that the ancient 

Liturgies had been partly interpolated, and partly caſtrated 
by different Prelates, but this he thinks an inconſiderable ob- 
jection in the preſent caſe, and that this doctrine, being uni- 
formly inſerted in ſo many of them, muſt have been the con- 

ſtant doctrine of all former ages. 
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ciſions of the Florentine Council, or any precedents 
earlier than the times of Bede and Gregory. 

Even theſe paſſages, however, our author, by a 
dexterity of interpretation, (which It is of no im- 
portance to examine) brings about to a friendly a- 
greement with his ſcheme of futurity. ; 

In fine, to make all things meet, he comes to 
this concluſion, that all theſe expreſſions of the 
faints, which, taken ſeparately, (that is without his 
gloſſes and comments) ſmell fo ſtrong of hereſy, on 
a ſudden, put on a new face, and come forth 
adorned with truth and candor, particularly theſe 
three propoſitions. 1. That the Saints may lawfully 
be prayed for. 2. That they are yet detained in the 
entry, or porch, or avenues of heaven. 3. That they are 
all to paſs thro the fire of the laſt judgment, where- 
by themſelves ſhall be approved, and others ſuffer de- 
triment, and finally be ſaved, yet ſo as by fire. All 
„which, from our grounds,” ſays the Engliſh, 
„are convinced of manifeſt truth, and with a 
« grateful return give no lefs teſtimony to our doc- 
ce trine, placing it under the protection of Chriſtian 
* diſcipline and defence, and with their impene- 
« trable files ſecuring it from all hoſtile attacks. of 
p. 77+ ( 

The 


(e) Reſpectanti modo quæ deducta ſunt, non expedtatum 
promicat miraculum, tot et tam vulgatas ſanctorum ſenten- 
tias, rimini hactenus ſuppoſitas, clariſſimà veritatis et honeſ- 
tatis luce veſtitas, in manifeſtum occurrere; Has potiſſimum 
tres proloquor. Orari poſſe pro Sandis ; Santos in atrio ad- 
huc detineri et tranſituros per ignem ſupremi judicii, atque eo 
e ipfos examinandos, cæteros detrimentum paſſuras, et quaſe - 


per 
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- The tranſlator, obſerve, is a little puzzled what 
to make of this atrium of departed ſouls, and there- 
fore gives us three words to chuſe, the entry, the 
porch, and the avenues, hoping, perhaps, that one 
of them might be reconciled to what is ſaid in the 
original, namely;—eſfſe in LOCO corporibus tantum 
competit. p. 14. 

And now, give me leave to aſk, what does this 
man pretend to hold concerning the intermediate 
ſtate of departed ſouls, more or leſs than a hundred 
nominal Proteſtants who execrate the | ſoul-/eepers, 
have held, taught, and written on various occaſions, 
ſave only that they avoid the word Purgatory, 
while they aſſert the thing in terms at leaſt as ſtrong 
as White himſelf makes uſe of? 

Perhaps you will aſk me, does any Proteſtant 
teach that the dead, ſaints or others, may be pray 
ed for? | 

Judge for yourſelves, good people, from the ſay- 
ings of a man, of whoſe Proteitantiſm you may 
have depoſitions upon oath from numbers of grave, 
reverend doctors, profeſſors and preachers of the 
preſent period. 

„If any one,” ſays Archbiſhop Wake, © will put 
up his particular requeſts for the dead, for any of 
e thoſe ends for which the primitive Chriſtians did, 


« we ſhall not condemn him.” 

fer ignem ſalvatum iri, Quæ tria ex dodtrina data maniſeſti 
luminis et veritatis conſcia peraguntur. Neque minus doc- 
trinz datz per hanc ſuam manifeſtationem vicem et teſtimoni- 
um reddunt, eamque in tuto collocatam ſub Chriſtianæ diſci- 
plinæ protectione, muniunt et circumvallant. Cap. ix. p- 
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Primitive Chriſtian, is a denomination of great 
latitude, nor hath the line been drawn with ſuch 
preciſion as to enable us to ſay, where the excluſion 
of non- primitive Chriſtian begins. Dr. Chapman, 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, allows, indeed, that,“ pray- 
* ers for the dead were in uſe among the ancient 
« Chriſtians, but,” he adds, „not ſuch as will help 
« the modern Popiſh cauſe ;” which is happily 
enough diſtinguiſhed from the ancient Popiſh cauſe, 
ſave only that it may leave a ſuſpicion, that the 
latter is not in ſo much difrepute with the Doctor 


as the former (7). Be that as it may, the learned 
Archdeacon of Sudbury brings down primitive 
Chriſtianity, fo far as relates to this article of pray- 
ing for the dead, to the end of the fourth century. 


Y) Dr. Middleton brings a paſſage from Tertullian (the 
inſtance from Origen is rather a 72w7h than a Chriſtian no- 
tion) which plainly and expreſsly mentions the cuſtom of 
praying for refreſument for the departed ſoul, in the interim 
between death and the reſurrection. Introductory Diſcourſe, 
1747. Quarto, p. 18, What ſays Dr. Chapman to this ? why, 
He firſt aſcribes it to Middleton's great ſeeming zeal to ſerve 
the Romaniſts; I ſuppoſe he means by pointing out the paſ- 
ſage to them. But was the Archdeacon ignorant, that this 
inſtance of primitive practice had been cited to authorize the 
doctrine of Purgatory, before Middleton was born? by no 
means, He was only unwilling that Tertullian ſhould be 
branded tor his ancient Popery, being ſo ſubltantial a pillar 
of Dr. Chapman's Church, that he could not poſſibly be ſpared, 
And the great eſteem he has for this primitive Father and his 
authority, makes 1t utterly impertinent in him to alledge in 
the ſecond place, that „ this was only a private opinion.“ 


What ! not in the mouth of this great primitive Oracle? See 
Jeſuit. Cabal farther opened, p. 31. 


Let 
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Let us now return to Archbiſhop Wake, and 
conſider the ends, for which, according to him, 
the primitive Chriſtians prayed for the dead. 

“Some of the primitive Chriſtians,” ſays his 
Grace, © prayed for the bodies reſurrection, o- 
<« thers for their acquitting at the day of judg- 
ce ment, ſuppoſing it to be no way unfit to pray to 
« God for thoſe very bleſſings which he has abſo- 
<« Jutely promiſed and reſolved to give.” Exactly 
agreeable to what we have cited above from Wh:te, 
concerning prayers for what is already predeſtina- 
ted. The Archbiſhop goes on. © Some thought, 
& that an increaſe of glory might be obtained to 
<« the righteous by their prayers.” And under this 
idea, he informs us, that “the primitive church 
made prayers — for the beſt of men, for the holy 
« Apoſtles, the Martyrs or Confeſſors of the church, 
& nay even for the bleſſed virgin herſelf, all which, 
<« at the ſame time, they thought in happineſs, and 
& who, the Papiſts themſelves tell us, never touch- 
« ed at Purgatory.” Which are the very ſame 
ends and uſes of prayers for the dead, aſſigned by 
White. 
His Grace farther informs us, that, “ all believed 
this [praying for the dead] teſtified their hope 
& of them, and manifeſted their faith of that future 
e reſurrection, which they waited for, and in the 
mean time, maintained a kind of fellowſhip and 
*© communion between the members of Chriſt yet 


c alive, and thoſe who were departed only, not loſt 
„by death (g).“ 


(20 Wake's 3 Tracts againſt Popery, Sed, 1 p. 31, 32. 
1 3 * 


. 

He ſays, indeed, that, Some of theſe ends were 
« only. the private opinions, which the particular 
« Chriſtians of old had concerning the reaſon and 
« benefit of praying for the dead (Y). 

But what a/ believed, could not be the private 
opinions of particular Chriſtians only : and it would 
be ſtrange enough, if the primitive Chriſtians, in 
praying for the dead, ſhould never think of any of 
them, but ſuch as the Papiſts fay never touched at 
Purgatory. By the Archbiſhop's own expreſſion, 
it appears, that ſome prayed for one end, and ſome 
for another : Was there not one of theſe primitive 
Chriſtians, who remembered in his prayers the con- 
dition of thoſe poor ſouls who went out of the 
world in their fins? We are aſſured by Tertullian, 
that there was; and that a refrigerium was ſolicited 
for {ſuch ſouls bs their intermediate ſtate, 

But be this laſt, if you pleaſe, the practice as 
well as the opinion of particular Chriſtians only; 
it is ſtill a practice which Archbiſhop Wale docs 
not condemn ; * he does not condemn any one 
« who puts up his particular requeſts for the dead, 
for any of thoſe ends, for which the primitive 
« Chriſtians did.” And it ſuch perſons are not 
condemnable, what Dr. Chapman ſays to exculpate 
the primitive church from Dr Middleton's charge of 
ſuperſtition in this inſtance, namely, that thoſe 
opinions which countenanced a purgatery, were 
only the private opinions (or conjectures rather) 
& of Fertain writers, while the general doctrine of 


(5) Wake's 3 TraQs againſt Popery, Sed. iii, p. 31, 32, 
« the 
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* the churches admitted no ſuch refinements,” is 
wholly impertinent. Theſe opinions or conjectures, 
according to Dr. Wake, were not to be condemned, 
why then ſhould not the churches admit them ? 
I repeat it then, that Dr. White did not go farther 
in his ſpeculations on an intermediate ſtate, than, 
(perhaps hardly ſo far as) ſome Proteſtant Doctors, 
ſo called, have done, 
Hitherto we have exhibited this ſame Dr. White 
only in the light of ſkirmiſhing with his adverſaries 
upon church-principles ; it remains now, that we 
produce his poſitive opinion of the nature of the 
ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation, and this opinion he 
gives ex profeſſe, in his 17th chapter. 

He there adopts the doctrine of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, who held, that diſcourſe, and compoſition of 
ideas, have their origin from the body, and are not 
to be looked for in immaterial beings ; becauſe in 
them, there is none of that ſucceſſive impetus upon 
the phantaſy which ariſes from the bodily organs, 
conſequently the knowledge of theſe pure ſpirits, 
all comes by immediate intuition, which ſhews 
principles and connexions at once, without deduc- 
tion or ſucceſſion of ideas, and this intuition ex- 
hibits nothing to the ſeparate ſpirit but the naked 
truth, diveſted of all thoſe fallacies which ariſe 
from the reaſonings of the fallible man, and the in- 


terpaſition of material ſubſtance (7), —Hence it is 
likewiſe 


(i;)—Docet [Aquinas] in ſpiritibus abſtractis, neque diſ- 
curſam eſſe, neque compoſitionem, ſed ſimplicem duntaxat 
44 ppre-· 
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likewiſe concluded, that there is no change in theſe 
immaterial ſpirits, becauſe there are no inſtruments, 
no diverſity of parts, one of which might act up- 
on another, no diſtinction of the matter acted up- 
on, from that which acts upon it; all which are 
neceſſary to effect mutation (H). : 

But then, as our author concludes from this 
ſkate of the caſe, that the ſoul, in this ſtate of ie- 
paration, ſees nothing but the naked truth, as it is 
not ſuſceptible of falſe opinions, a conſiderable ob- 
jection ariſes, namely, how it comes to paſs that the 


ſoul ſhould be freed from the falſe opinions it enter- 
tained in this world, and not at the ſame time be 


diveſted of thoſe affections which PT upon 
them ? 

It will be beſt to give his anſwer in his own 
words. © This happens,” ſays he, © not thro” 
ce any diſcourſe, but by the preciſe ſtroke of 
« death. For it being impoſlible to a ſpiritual na- 
„ ture, at one and the ſame time to aflent to two 


* contradictories, ſeeing and comprehending the 


apprehenſionem Scilicet exiſtimat 8. Doctor hæc ex corpore 
originem trahere, in immateriatis non eſſe expectanda. Ex- 
perimur ſiquidem compoſitiones et diſcurſus ex ſuccedentibus 


_ memoriz in phantaſiam impetibus naſci, quos ſi tollas, im- 


poſlibile eſt ſucceſſionem inter indiviſibilia contingere. Omnia 
itaque uno quaſi oculo et ictu, ſpiritus nudos necefle eſt con- 
ſpicari. p. 74. | | 

(4) Et hec eſt ratio quare immutabilis ſit, quæcunque re- 
ſolutio facta, quia ſcilicet, nulla ſunt inſtrumenta nulla di- 


yerlitas partium, quarum una in alteram agat; nulla ma- 


teriæ et agentis diſtinctio, quæ omnia requiſita ſunt ad muta- 
tionem. p. 75, 


* contra- 


1 

e contradiction, and nothing, as hath been ſaid, 
<« being able to eſcape the knowledge of the ſepa- 
« rated ſoul, it is evident that truth muſt over- 
ce come falſity, and ſince one of them only can 
ce take poſſeſſion, truth muſt abide, and errour 
« give place, and this thro' the very diſpoſition 
&« of the ſoul it ſelf by death. But that the af- 
ce fections, on the other fide, being not contrary 
ce to each other, nor of contrary objects, may at 
« the ſame time ſubſiſt in the ſoul ; death framing 
ce its creature according to the prediſpoſition of the 
„ ſubject it works on.” Engl. p. 155. 156. (1). 

If any one deſires to know how the ſeparate ſoul 
becomes the creature of Death, Mr. White gives him 
the following account. 

“The ſoul, when firſt infuſed into the body, is 
& ſuch as the quality of the matter it is united un- 
& to, exacts and determines it to be; becauſe a na- 
« tural action, that is, [an action] which doth not 
« exceed the rank and limit of cauſes, cannot but 
« act according to the exiſtence of the ſubject, and 
e do that which is conformable thereto, and apt 
eto be produced thereof. But death alſo is a na- 


() Hoc non contingere ex diſcurſu aliquo, ſed ex præciſo 
mortis ictu; cum enim impoſſibilis ſit ſpiritalis natura quæ ſimul 
ſemelque aſſentiatur duabus contradictoriis videns volenſque 
ipſam contradictionem, nihilque, (ut dictum eſt) latere poſſit 
animam, clarum eſt veritatem fortiorem eſſe falſitate; et cum 
una tantum ineſſe poſſit, eam, falſitate deficiente, ex vi ipſius 
conſtitutionis animæ, per mortem ipſi ineſſe: affectus autem, 
cum non ſint contrarii, neque contrariorum, ſimul in mente 
ſubſiſtere, quia vis mortis, ſecundum ſubjecti præparationem, 
ſuam molitur creaturam. p. 75, 76. 
« tural 


E 
& tural action, making that which of a man can be 
46 made, to wit, a ſpiritual Subſtance which we call 
& a ſoul. And as the diſpoſition of the embrio or 
« {emunal concretion, delineates the future man, ſo 
« that man, to have had in the courſe of his whole 
life, theſe and theſe thoughts and affections,” de- 
„ ſigns and points out by the impreſſions left, the 
future conditions of the ſoul. So that death pro- 
* duceth ſuch an entity, as, from the man ſo diſ- 
5 poſed, is naturally producible. And the entity ſo 
© made, continueth ſuch, till it be as it were new 
& molded, which is the work of the reſurrection.” 
Engl. p. 153. 154. (m) 
This perſonification and plaſtic activity of death, 

puts one in mind of a certain epitaph. 


Do all we can, 
Death is a Man 
That never ſpareth none. 


But now, with all this ſimplicity of apprehenſion, 
this immediate antuition of truth, this diſcernment of 


 ()—Animam, cum primo corpori infunditur, talem eſſe, 
qualem materei qualitas exigit; quia ſcilicet actio naturalis, 
hoc eſt, ſeriem cauſarum non prætergrediens, non poteſt niſi 
ex ſubjecti exiſtentia agere, et hoc facere quod ex ſubjecto 
fieri natum eſt, Eſt autem Mors et ipſa quoquæ naturalis 
actio, faciens quod ex homine natum eſt fieri, Ens, puta, ſpi- 
ritale, quod Animam dicimus, Sicut vero diſpoſitiones Em- 

bryi, vel ſeminarii tuberis deſignat ſuturum hominem, fic ho- 
minein tota vita talia vel alia [f. talia] cogitaviſſe et voluiſſe, 
per relicta veſtigia, futuram deſignat Animam. Facit itaque 
Mors Ens quale ex fic affecto homine natum eſt prodire; et 
Ens factum tale eſt, donec denuo contingat quaſi refieri, quod 
in reſurrectione demum expectatur. p. 75. 


principles 
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principles and connections, and above all, with this 
want of contrariety of affections, how ſhall we ac- 
count for that conflict of theſe ſame affections, which 
according to our author, make ſo conſiderable a 
part of the torment of the ſeparate foul ? In his 
outſet he holds, that the departed foul is beſet with 
thoſe affections which infected it during its union 
with the body, but which it reſiſts in practice; and 
this he compares to the cows which drew the Ark 
to Bethſhemeſb, turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, but lowing after their calves that were ſhut 
up at home; and accordingly repreſents the man 
thus drawn different ways, as ſaying to himſelf, 
Nolo, fed 6 ſi liceret ! How can it be ſaid, that theſe 
affections are not contrary to each other? Here is 
the affection of a hleſſed futurity, which carries the 
man practically on the right road, but here is like- 
wiſe an affection for things forbidden, to which, 
according to White, he is perpetually looking back; 
and this retroſpective oblique affection remaining in 
the ſoul after its ſeparation, can never be reconciled 
to the affection for future happineſs, which remains 
likewiſe. This therefore can be conſidered no other- 
wiſe than as an hypothelis invented at pleaſure, to 
evade the cenſures of thoſe who eſpouſed and pro- 
Hted by the received doctrine; and to ſubſtitute for 
the abſurd and ridiculous notions of a material pur- 
gatory, ſomething like an end to which prayers for 
the dead might have reſpect ; which would puzzle 
the ſtupidity of his adverſaries, juſt as much as if 
his ſyſtem was capable of the ſtricteſt demon- 

nation, 
He 


8: 

He found himſelf however under a neceſlity of 
defending his doctrine in another treatiſe, which is 
intitled, Reſponſa ad Exceptiones, Lond. 1662, in 
which he ſeems to me to leave even his own pur- 
gatory out of his hypotheſis. 

In this tract, he declares for the Phils ofophia Dig- 
beana (n) which determines, nullo modo dicendum 
mutabilitatem aliquam efſe in animabus poſt mortem. 
P- 50. He brings a paſſage from Caſſiodorus, im- 
porting, that ſouls, after death, do neither good 
nor ill, but perſevere quietly in their natures; and 
another from St Auſtin, in theſe words, Dormit 
omms mortuus, et bonus et malus, unuſquiſque cum 
cauſa ſud dormit, cum cauſa ſud ſurgit, cum ab hoc 
fomno evigilabunt, ſimul omnes quod promiſſum eſt, ac- 

ceßturi ſunt. p. 78. He ſays however afterwards, 
that this ſame Auſtin was the firſt who mentioned 
the deliverance of a ſoul before the day of judg- 
ment, conceiving in his mind that ſuch a thing 
might be, but openly confeſſing, that he knew no- 
thing of the matter. p. 99. 

Laſtly, he brings freſh proofs from ancient Li- 
turgies, that prayers for the dead were only put 
up, that they might find mercy and reward in the 
day of judgment ; and then adds, by way of con- 
cluſion, „This ſingle conſideration would be e- 


() He was an intimate friend of Sir Kenelme Digby, ſome 
of whoſe latin works he tranſlated into Engliſh, Biog. Brit., 
| Digby [Ken.] Rem. [G] and Wood's Ath. Ox. Vol. ii. Col. 
353. He likewiſe wrote a latin preface to a tract of Dighy's, 
which ſomebody elſe tranſlated into that language from the 


Engliſh, Bid. 
«© nough 
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enough to induce me ,to adhere to my opinion, 
« even againſt the otherwiſe higheſt authority, as 
« I am perſuaded that this was the conſtant and 
« perpetual ſenſe and judgment of the Catholic 
« Church, (that is of the church diffuſive at all 
times, and in all places) and that the oppoſite opi- 
« nion was brought forth in the might, and nou- 
„ riſhed with a blind pretext of Piety, in the dark- 
« neſs of vulgar ignorance, till it had gained ſome 
« ſtrength by numbers, and then broke out in the 
« FKccleliaſtic pulpits and ſcholaſtic chairs (o).“ 
White's peroration is remarkable, which I ſhall 
therefore put in the margin (). 
He 


(o) Hzc ſola confideratio ſatis foret mihi, ut adverſus in- 
gentem cæteroqui authoritatem, in meas quæſtionis partes in- 
clinarem, perſuaſus, eſſe perpetuum et conſtantiſſimum Eccle- 
ſiæ quatenus catholicæ, (hoc eſt, et omni tempore, et omni 
loco diffuſæ,) ſenſum et ſententiam; oppoſitamque opinionem 
nocturno partu editum, cæco pietatis prætextu inter vulgi et 
1znorantie tenebras educatum, donec multitudine aliquam 
potentiam acquiſiviſſer, tum demum in Cathedras tum eccleſi- 
afticas, tum ſcholares, irrupiſſe. p. 80. 

(p) Nunc quid mihi ſupereſt niſi ut per te, Sapientiſſime 
Domine, obteſter amicum meum, ſi ex ſcripto meo clarum 
illi factum ſit totum chriſtianæ actionis vultum, a Chriſto, ab 
Apoſtolis, a Sanctis ad ſupremum judicii diem ſtare conver» 
ſum, et hoc ſpecialiter quoad bona et mala quæ mortuis ap- 
pr ecamur et deprecamur ; {i elariſſime conſtet ex ſacris ſerip- 
turis quod flamma quæ mundum exſcindet, eadem omnia 
omnium opera fit examinatura, et mala opera ſuper Chriſto 
zdificata conſumptura ; fi peccata in futuro {zculo remitti, et 
vere purgari animas, et non tantummodo puniri pronunciet 
antiquitas; ſi nulla ſit mentio liberationis ante diem judict, 
ante Auguſtinum, qui primus aliguid ſimile poſlibile eſſe mente 

concepit 
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He had, in his former tract, reprobated the mi- 
racles and pretended viſions of former times, which 
had been the chief ſupport of the purgatorial doc- 
trine, even thoſe related by St. Gregory and vene- 
rable Bede. (q) Here he ſeems to go farther when 
he ſays, that this doctrine of intermediate purga- 
tion did not ariſe, till all occaſion for Revelation in 
the church had ceaſed. If ſo, and if we date the 
origin of this doctrine in or before the days of Ter- 


tullian, what muſt become of the caufe of thoſe 
_ worthy proteſtants, who, in contradiction to Dr. 


Middleton, bring down the poſt-apoſtolical miracles 


and viſions, ſome centuries lower? Why ſhould 


they be leſs ingenuous than a ſenſible Papiſt, who 
mult be conſcious, when he made this declaration, 
that three-fourths of the Trumpery of his church 
could only be ſupported on the contrary ſuppo- 


ſition? 


I doubt not but the reader will be curious to 
know why ſo: much more pains and paper are ſpent 
upon this Thomas White, than upon ſome others 
who, he may think, equally deſerve it. 

If the ſubject of his book, and his manner of 


treating it, will not ſufficiently account for this, I 


concepit, ſed aperte profeſſus eſt ſe neſcire ; ſi evidentiſſimum 
eſt ex authore Dialogorum, ex privatis revelationibus irrupiſle 
in hominum mentes hanc perſuaſionem, ſi hoc agi cæperit 
poſtquam revelationi quæ catholicæ fidei fit fundatrix, nullus 


relictus eſt locus; ſt in libris eccleſiaſticis Romanæ Eccleſiæ 
non ſit vel una oratiuncula quæ diſerte petat liberationem 


ante diem Judicii, ſed tota eorum negotiatio circa diem Ju- 


dicii verſetur, &c. p. 99. 


(2) Chap. xviii. xis 


beg 


[17 ] 

beg leave to add, that, with reſpect to the hiſtory 
of the controverſy, Mr White proved to be a more 
conſequential writer than was imagined when his 
ſyſtem came firſt under conſideration. To explain 
this, it will be neceſlary to give ſome farther parti- 
culars of this Gentleman's perſonal Hiſtory. 

At the time of the Reſtoration, and for ſome 
years before, there were great animoſities among 
the Popiſh Doctors concerned in the ſeveral miſſions 
for propagating the Roman Catholic religion in Eng- 
land. There was a community of them in this 
kingdom, who ſtiled themſelves The Dean and Chap- 
ter of the catholic clergy in England. White ſeems to 
have liſted himſelf in this body, and to have been 
their principal champion, particularly in oppoſition 
to Dr. George Leyburn, Preſident of the college at 
Douay, a ſeminary which, according to the ſaid 
Leyburn, was founded purpoſely to ſupply the Eng- 
liſh Miſſion; conſequently this chapter of ſeculars, 
erected in England, was looked upon by the Preſi- 
dent and hrs ſociety at Douay, as interlopers, and 
ſchiſmatics, the encouragement of whom muſt tend 
to the annihilation of the ſeminary at Dovay, which 
Leyburn repreſents to have been founded by Cardi- 
nal Allen, as an Aſylum for the exiled Prieſts dri- 
ven out of England in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth (r), and ſince that time [ 1568] had ſent a- 
bove 


(r) The foundation here ſpoken of, was intended from the 
beginning, as a ſeminary for Popiſh Controvertiſts, and par- 
ticularly for Miſſionaries to England, It does not appear 
that there was any particular view, in founding this ſociety, 


of 


©» 
bove a thouſand Paſtors into England ; and he re- 
preſents it as the Nurſery, or Mother Houſe, from 
whence had gone out the chiefeſt of their Regu- 
lars, ſuch as Campian, Barlow, &c. (s). 

It was Leyburn's buſineſs, therefore, to repreſent 
this Engliſh Chapter in as dark colours as poſſible. 
We have only to conſider his attacks upon White, 
particularly concerning the doctrine of his book on 
the intermediate ſtate. 

WHITE, who went by the name of BLACK- 
LOE, had been informed, that the Biſhop of Chal- 


of affording refuge to Prieſts baniſhed from Exgland. See 
Thuanus B. cxxvi. at the beginning; Alan's article in the 
Biogr. Britannica. Text. p. 77. and 78. Rem. [LE] 

(-) This Dr. George Leyburn was the firſt engliſh Prieſt who 
was ſworn Chaplain to Queen Henrietta, and to her he ap- 
peals for the innocence of his conduct towards the ſtate, 
which it ſeems the chapter had called in queſtion ; and this 
the queen might atteſt with as much ſafety, as Leyburn bore 
teſtimony, upon the credit of her Majeſty's confeſſor, that ſhe 
had never been guilty of any mortal ſin. Xeunet's Regiſter, 
P. 373, 374 He complains that his adverſaries had endea- 
voured to make him a very rogue, by ſeveral accuſations 
brought againſt him in a kind of paſtoral Letter, intituled, 
* An Encyelical Epiſtle to our Brethren of England, and ſub- 
s ſcribed by Maſter Dr. Ellis, Mr. Peter Curtis, Mr. George 
« [/arhame, Mr. Robert Manly, Mr. Lawrence Plat, Mr. John 
« Holland, Mr. Charles Cancefield, Mr. John Singleton, and 
« Mr. John Medcalſe, which ſtyle themſelves the Dean and 
« Chapter or Church of the Catholick Clergy in England.” 
Leyburn replied to this in an Ercyclical Anſwer, dedicated to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, wherein he apologizes for his own 
conduct, and recriminates upon his adverſaries of the Chap- 
ter, with great bitterneſs. Keunet. ibid. and p. 385. See 
alſo, p. 407, 408. 
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redon had commanded Leyburn to cry againſt his 
books, and ſeems to have expoltulated with the 
biſhop on that ſurmiſe. To which the biſhop, in a 
letter to Blackloe, dated July 6, 1652, anſwered as 
follows : 

« What apparent ground you had to write, that 
« I commanded Mr. Layburn to cry againſt your 
© books, was no true ground, ſeeing I commanded 
him the contrary.— 
men have (Salva Charttate) diflented in their opi- 


* nions even in matters of Divinity, and ſo may 


„you and 1 doe, if wee will, and God willing it 


* {hall be ſo on my part.” 

This is written in a blank leaf at the beginning 
of my copy of White's book, which ſeems to have 
belonged to ſome friend of the catholic Dean and 


Chapter ; for thus the tranſcriber goes on: 


« The aforeſaid inſtances do evince, that Dr. 
« Layburn hath manifeſtly overlaſhed, in appearing 


like a new Lawgiver to all Chriſtians, to damn 
% without ſenſe, and contrary to injunction, Mr, 


&« Blackloe's opinions.“ 


This, it is certain, does not concern the _ 
De Medio Animarum Statu, becauſe White mentions 


it in his dedication of that tract to the Biſhop, 


whom he ſtyles, Cat holici in Anglia Gregis Paſtor. 
Probably it may relate to White's opinion, deh- 
vered in ſome other piece, for he wrote much, 


But, whether with or without authority, it is 


certain Leyburn did open his mouth wide againſt 


this doctrine of White. He ſays, in his Encyclical 


Anſwer, publiſhed in 1661, The Apoſtolic ſeat 
K * docs 


Divers ſaints and learned 


E 

« does harbour no good opinion or Dr. Blackhee, 
« for that Dr. Gage, their agent,” [7. e. agent for 
the Chapter] © in his letter of Feb. 20. 1661, 
„ ſhewn to our Seniors,“ Cat Douay] © hath theſe 
« expreſs words, Mr Blackloc's doctrine is in fo 
« great deteſtation here,” [at Rome] © that neither 
« that of Luther or Calvin ever was in a greater.” 
And then he adds, “It has been cenſured by the 
” Univerſity ot Douay, as ſcandalous, heretical, and 
“ impious ().“ 

But Leyburn in his wrath, acquaints us with a 
fact which is remarkable enough. He ſays, that 
John Holland, a member of the chapter, and a con- 
vert to Popery, Who had been ſecretary to the bi- 
ſhop of Durham, embraced Blackloe's prophane no- 
velties, and being a nimble, active penman, and in- 
duſtrious in ſpreading Blac#/oe's new doctrines, was 
made fecretary to the Chapter ; and he adds, that 
Dr. Ellis made this Mr. Holland a Prieſt, for the 
great zeal he had ſhewn at Liſboa towards Mr Blact- 
lae's new notions in philoſophy. Kennet. 35 3. 

The Dean and Chapter of the catholic clergy in 
England, were, in their ſituation, a conſiderable, 
and probably a numerous body, and it is no little 
credit to Blackloe alias White, that his notions found 
ſuch reception among them. 

White, upon ſome occaſion, found it expedient, 
to ſubmit his doctrines to the judgment of the Pope 
and the church, as appears by Kennet's Regiſter. p. 62 5. 
His firſt ſubmiſſion is dated May 8. 1657, but was 


(t) Kennet's Regiſter, p. 382. 
thought 
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thought inſufficient, as it might mean, that he only | 
ſubmitted his doctrine to the church aggregate, and 
not to the Pope alone as the Head of it. Upon this 
objection, he ſubſcribed another, July 2, in the | 
fame year, importing, that he willingly ſubmit- * 
ted all his writings to the particular ſee of Rome, | 
and St Peter's ſucceſſor the Pope, even out of a | 
General Council. This the people of Douay called | 

| 

| 


a Recantation. Whereas in truth this was no more 
than a piece of formality, by way of ſhelter from 
the acculation of hereſy, to which all the writers 
of that communion, who have ſtruck ever ſo little 
out of the common road, have had recourſe. Had | 
White meant to recant in either of theſe reſcripts, he | 
would hardly have publiſhed his Reſponſa ad Ex- | 
ceptiones, five years after, viz. 1662. It appears 

indeed, that in that very year he wrote a letter to 

the Pope, wherein he profeſſes, that “ if his Holi- 

«- neſs ſhould proceed to the puniſhments mention- 

* ed in a certain decree, without any further form 

« of law, he would not contend, but undergo them 

with as much humility and e as he was 

n 

This letter is dated February 3, 1662. and pro- 

bably before his Reſponſa, &c. was publiſhed. It 
appears however, that the Pope had made a decree | 

againſt him, and that a decree of condemnation. | 
What does White ſay to this? Does he recant ? | 

No; no more than the Smithfield-martyrs in Queen 2 

Mary's days. He would ſubmit to his puniſhment 

_ wth patience and humility; and ſo did they. 
No body indeed can wonder at ſuch a decree, . 

K 2 „ [When | 
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when it is conſidered, how White had ſhaken the 
pillars of Purgatory to their very foundations by 
theſe two books. But that either of theſe books 
ſhould be cenſured by Proteſtants, and particularly 


by a Britiſh Proteſtant parliament, as blaſphemors, 


atherſtical, and profane, will, I imagine, be matter 
of ſurprize, to thoſe who have either read them, or 
taken an idea of their contents from the foregoing 
ſummary. 

When ] firſt read in Anthony Word, that White's 
book of Purgatory was cenſured in Parliament along 
with Hobbes's Leviathan, in October 1666 (u), I ima- 
gined that ſedulous biographer muſt have been miſ- 
taken in this inſtance ; but I thought the fact was 
cunous, and worth a farther inquiry. 

And having an opportunity of conſulting the 
Journals of the Houſe of commons, I found as 


follows. 


Anno 1666. 
«© Die Mercurii. 1% Octobris. 18? Car. II. 

& Ordered, That the Committee to which the 
“ Bill againſt Atheiſm and Profaneneſs is committed, 
„be impowered to receive information touching 
% ſuch books as tend to Atheiſm, Blaſphemy, and 


Profaneneſs, or againſt the Eflence and Attributes 


of God, and in particular the book publiſhed in 
« the name of one White, and the book of Mr 


Hobbs called the Leviathan, and to report their 


opinions to the Houſe.” 
In thoſe days, to call in queſtion the natural im- 


() Ath. Oxon. Vol. ii. col. 644. 
mortality 
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mortality of the human ſoul, was always underſtood 
to imply Atheiſm. White's book had certainly a 
tendency to weaken the arguments for that immor- 
tality, by weakening the common proofs of the 
ſoul's conſciouſneſs in an intermediate ſtate ; but 
had nothing in it to authoriſe the concluſion. 

I cannot find that this bill againſt atheiſm and 
profaneneſs was ever paſſed, though it came upon 
the carpet ſeveral times during that ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. Nor does it appear, that the Houſe pro- 
ceeded farther in their cenſures of White and Hobbes. 
Nor do I think that White would have been cen- 
ſured for his theological notions in that place, if he 
had not been obnoxious to the politicians of thoſe 
days on another account, h 

To underſtand this, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that White was a diſciple of Sir Renelme Dig- 
by, not only in philoſophy, but alſo in politics, 
The Knight has been accuſed, and upon very au- 
thentic evidence, of intriguing with Cromæwell, to 
the prejudice of the exiled Stuarts (xy). Whether 
White was in the depth of the ſecret or not, it is pro- 
bable he knew ſomething of the tranſaction, and that 
Digby, (who is called by Layburn, Mr. Blackloe's 
Mecenas) (O might ſet him to work with his pen, 


in favour of Cromwell's government. 
Be this as it might, White wrote a book, about 


that time, intituled, The Grounds of obedience and go- 
ernment, wherein he held, That the E by the 


(x) See his Article in the Biographia Britannica Rem. [L] 
() Kennet's Regiſter. p. 286. 
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L 134 | 
evil management, or inſufficiency of their governor, are 
remitted to the force of nature to provide for themſelves, 
and not bound by any promiſe made to their governor. 
That the Magiſtrate by his miſcarriages, abdicateth 
himſelf from being a Magiſtrate, and proveth a brigand 
or robber, inſtead of a defender.—T hat if he be inno- 
cent and wrong fully depoſed, and totally diſpoſſeſſed, 
it were better for the common good to ſlay as they 
are, than ts venture the reſtoring him, becauſe of the 
public hazard (2). 

I have carried on Mr. White's article to ſuch a 
length, that I ſhall not attempt to ſupport any con- 
jectures how far this ſtate-offence might influence 
the parliament to cenſure White at any rate, nor 
will I inquire why they choſe to fall upon his the- 
ology, rather than his politics. 

It is ſufficient for my purpole to ſhew, what were 
the leading ſentiments of mankind at particular pe- 
riods on the ſubject before us. This Mr. White, had 
entered into it with more preciſion and greater 
abilities than any man of his time, and I think it 
very clear, from the inconſiſtencies he ran into to 
ſave the reputation of his orthodoxy, that if the 
word Purgatory, had been out of his way, he would 
have found no difficulty to diſpoſe of the ſeparate 


ſoul in a ſtate of abſolute unconſcious reſt, 


(z) Kennet's Regiſter, P. 222. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


Nicholas Perrot, (Sieur d' Ablancourt) his opinion 
how we gain the knowledge of the foul's immorta- 
lity. His contempt of the current Philoſophy. Tet 
allows it to be uſeful to confirm the doctrine of re- 
welation on this point. His ſuppoſition compared 


_ with that of Arnauld and Bayle. Remarks upon 


all three, 
ICHOLAS PERROT, Sieur d'Ablanceurt, died 


in the year 1664. He was an intimate 
friend of the learned and ingenious Olivier Patru, a 


celebrated advocate, and member of the French 


Academy, At one of their meetings, a queſtion 
was ſtarted concerning the immortality of the ſoul. 


Perrot held, that, “ it is religion, and not natural 


« reaſon, that teaches us the immortality of the 
« ſoul;” ſomething had dropped from Perrot, in 
the courſe of the debate, which ſcandaliſed Patris, 
and ſeems to have given him ſome ſuſpicions 
concerning his friend's orthodoxy, or, as che word 
is in Perrot's letter, his Catholiciſm. 

To clear himſelf of theſe ſuſpicions, Perrot put. 


down his ſentiments in writing, with the title of a 


Diſcourſe, &c. which he tent to Patru, and which 
is publiſhed in a collection of Patru's pieces, that 
appeared in 1692 (a). Here he repreſents the rea- 


1663. 


ſonings of philoſophers on the ſoul, not only as in- 


(a) Les Oeuvres diverſes de Mr. Patru De L'Academie 
Francoiſe. 2 Tomes. A Amſterdam Chez George Gallet. 1692. 
Perrotis Diſcourſe is in Vol. 2. p. 354. 
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concluſive, but as full of contradiction and confu. 
ſion. Some of them,“ he ſays, © concluded, that 
c the ſoul died with the body; and if others belie- 
ved that the ſoul was immortal, they drew their 
* concluſions from falſe conjectures, and ridiculous 
« grounds.” He inſtances in Ari/tetle, © who though 
« he was of ſo penetrating a ſagacity in other ſubjects, 
« when he came to reaſon upon the nature of the 
& foul, his diſcourſes are ſo confuſed, that ſome- 
ce times he ſpeaks for, and ſometimes againſt, its im- 
« mortality.” There is no doubt but he was well 
aware how the peripatetic philoſophy had been re- 
futed by the Carteſians, though he neither refers 


to their ſyſtem, nor makes any exception in favour 


of it, and indeed muſt be underſtood to paſs ſen- 
tence upon that among the reſt; for he ſays, © Take 
<& a view of ALL the ſchools of philoſophy, conſi- 


„ der what they do and teach there. You will 


« find preſumption in ſome, obſtinacy in others, 
c and 1gnorance, error, and weakneſs in them all.” 
He ſays farther, that © provided he believes that 
„God, by his infinite power, can do things that are 
e impoſſible to nature, he may be allowed to ſay, 
« that, ſpeaking as a natural philoſopher, the re- 


* ſurrection of the dead is impoſſible (6).” 


Would you expect after this to find that this ve- 
ry man has admitted, that arguments out of theſe 
philoſophical ſchools, which abound with preſump- 
tion, obſtinacy, ignorance, error, and weakneſs, 
are good to confirm a ſoul inlightened with grace, 


(5) Diſcours. p. 358. 


E 

in the belief of the immortality of the ſoul? What! 
when upon the principles of that very philoſophy, 
the reſurrection of the dead (a doctrine of grace) is 
abſolutely impoſſible? Upon the principles of this 
philoſophy, the ſoul is capable of exiſting in a ſepa- 
rate ſtate, conſcious, active, and percipient of 
good and evil, pleaſure and pain, happineſs and 

miſery; by which hypotheſis, all the moral pur- 
poſes of a future account are completely anſwered, 
and a reſurrection of the dead rendered thereby, 
uſeleſs, as well as impoſſible. 

How is it poſſible that one of theſe doctrines 
ſhould be ſubſervient to the confirmation of the 
other? What connection can a revelation which in- 
ſures a reſurrection of the dead, have with a philo- 
ſophy which demonſtrates ſuch reſurrection to be 
impoſſible ? 

I cannot help remarking upon this occaſion, the 
two different ſuppoſitions of Meſſicurs Arnauld and 
d' Ablancourt. The former thinks the philoſophical 
demonſtration of the natural immortality may be 
of uſe, to bring unbelievers to the knowledge and 
belief of a future ſtate, as revealed in the ſcrip- 
tures; inaſmuch as they are a ſort of men who 
will admit nothing but what may be known by the 
light of reaſon, "98 who are unwilling to begin 
with faith (c). 

Theſe men hs we will ſuppoſe, begin with ſtu- 
dying the peripatetic or, if you pleaſe, the Carte- 
ſan philoſophy. Here they find, according to 


(e) Bayle. ' POMPONATIOS. u. s. 
d 'Ablancourt, 
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d*Ablancourt, that upon theſe principles, the reſur- 
rection of the dead is impoſſible. And the honour 
of God in the moral government of the world, be- 
ing ſufficiently ſecured by the hypotheſis of a na- 
tural immortality, they will be as little diſpoſed to 
end with the point of faith, as to begin with it. 

The ſieur d*Ab/ancourt on the other hand, thinks 
it neceſſary to begin with the revealed doctrine of 
a future ſtate; and, after the mind is ſufficiently 
inlightened by the doctrines of grace, to confirm the 


faithful by the additional teſtimony of philoſophical 


concluſions, i. e, the concluſions of a philoſophy 
full of preſumption, obſtinacy, error and ignorance, 
and which teacheth that the doctrine of grace to be 
confirmed by it, is an utter impoſſibility. 

There is however, in all this one conſideration 
entirely overlooked both by d' Ablancourt's piety, 
and Bayle's ſcepticiſm. They put the credibility 
of man's immortality, as revealed in the ſcriptures, 


to the account of faith, without any reſpect to the 


reaſonableneſs of it, in conſequence of certain facts, 
which in the ſame ſcriptures connect it with the 
hiſtory of man from the firſt origin of the ſpecies. 
They conſider not, or conceal, that the doctrine 
of the goſpcl, refers us back to the fall of man, 
when his title to immortality was forfeited, and 
that this forfeiture is inconſiſtent with any natural 
inherent principle of life, after the ſentence of death. 
{ſhould be executed. To this tranſaction the re- 
ſurrection of the dead has reſpect, and is therefore 
conſidered in the light of redemption, a reverſal of 
the forfeiture, and a reſtoration to the privileges of 
lite 


3 

life and immortality. Now nothing plainer than 
that a philoſophy which aſſerts a conſcious, active, 
and paſſive life to the ſoul of man, in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration from the dead body, during the interval 
between the fall of Adam, and the appearance of 
the redeemer, totally overturns the whole chriſtian 
ſcheme of Salvation, as it muſt ſuppoſe, that either 
the ſentence of death, pronounced at the fall, was 
null and void from the beginning, or that it was, 
ſome way or other reverſed without the interpoſi- 
tion of a redeemer. And the caſe will ſtill be the 
ſame, whether you begin with the philoſophical ar- 
gument as Arnauld propoſes, or end with it, as Per- 
rot adviſes. If you begin with it, and find that 
kind of proof deciſive and ſatisfactory, you pre- 
clude all attention to a ſyſtem founded on facts dia- 
metrically oppoſite to theſe philoſophical demonſtra- 
tions. If, on the other hand, you are diſpoſed to 
believe and acquieſce in theſe facts, you can expect 
nothing from theſe philoſophical diſquiſitions, but 
to be thrown back into a ſtate of doubt and ſcepti- 
cal uncertainty, to which of two oppoſite ſyſtems 
you muſt ove your aſſent. 


CHAP. 


1 


CHAT. AVHL 


Biſhop Bull's controverſy with Truman. Four propo- 
ſitions of the Biſhsp's, importing, No immortality for 
man but of Grace through Chriſt. Truman's. alle- 
gation of the Law of Moſes to the contrary. Bp. 
Bull in attempting to anſwer, overthrows the doc- 
trine of his oron propoſitions. This occaſioned by 
his fear of paſſing for heterodox. A Reflection on 
ſuch ſituations. Biſhop Bull's two Sermons repub- 
liſbed by Profeſſor Chappelowe, 1765. Mr. Nel- 
ſon's opinion of theſe two Sermons. The propoſitions 
in theſe Sermons, ſubverſive of the doftrine of thoſe 
in his Harmonia. Is contradifled by his Editor 
[ Chappelowe] oth reſpect to the fullneſs of ſcrip- 
ture teſtimonies in proof of his doctrine. And by 
Tillotfon. Neither Bull nor Tillotſon ſufficiently 
guard againſt the doctrine of Purgatory. Biſhop 
Bull miſtaken in the interpretation of his text, Acts 
1. 25. Not ſupported by the authorities he quotes. 
Remarks on the words Tons idic, And on the 
death) of Judas. 


1669. IN the year 1669 Mr. (afterwards Biſhop) Bull 

I publiſhed his book intituled, Harmonia Apoſto- 
lica, the deſign of which was to reconcile St. Paul 
and St. James on the article of Juſtification. The 
ſubject engaged him of courſe in a controverſy 
with ſeveral divines of different ſentiments, and a- 
mong others, with one Mr. Jeſeph Truman, a learned 
miniſter among the diſſenters (4). 
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(2) See Nelſon's Liſe of Biſhop Bull ſrom p. 89 to p. 255. 
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Mr. Bull had advanced the following propoſi- 
tions. 

« 1, The covenant of life made with Adam in 
c his ſtate of innocence, was, by his tranſgreſſion of 
« the ſame, made void, not only for himſelf, but 
« for his poſterity alſo ; ſo as now, all the children 
&« of Adam, as ſuch, are the children of death, that 
« js, are excluded wholly from all promiſe of im- 
« mortal life, and are ſubjected to the neceſlity of 
« death without any hopes of a reſurrection. 

« 2, All thoſe of the poſterity of fallen Adam, 
« who are altogether deſtitute of divine revelation, 
« and to whom the new covenant of life [i. e. the 
e chriſtian covenant] hath not yet been manifeſt, 
* are under the obligation of no law, but that of 
Nature. 

<« 3. The law of nature, which is the dictate of 
<« reaſon, ſo far as it is conſidered in fallen man, as 
« deſtitute of the ſpirit, and of divine revelation, 
« doth not preſcribe the moſt perfect and abſolute 
« yirtue, nor is an immortal and heavenly life due 
eto the obſervation of this law. 

* 4. God never entered into any covenant of 
<« eternal life with the poſterity of fallen Adam, but 
„ what was confirmed and eſtabliſhed in our ſaviour 
« Chriſt : and muſt conſequently have been the ve- 
< ry Goſpel itſelf; according to that of the apoſtle, 
* The gift of Go is eternal life, through Feſus 
* Chriſt our Lord (e).“ 

In theſe — — it is alerted, that mankind 


0 Nelſon, p. 197, 198. : 
after 
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after the fall of Adam, could have no eternal life or 
immortality but by a new covenant, the covenant 
of grace in Chriſt ; that neither the law of nature, 
nor the law of Meſes, had any ſuch covenant ; that 
there could be no hopes of immortality, without 
the hopes of a reſurrection revealed in Chriſt : con- 
ſequently by the term Death in the firſt propoſition, 
Mr. Bull muſt have meant an extinction of the 
whole man without any reſerve or ſaving of the 
life of the ſeparate foul; otherwiſe, if either Jew 
or Gentile had any aſſurance (whether by promise 
or any other means) of a future life in a ſeparate 
ſtate of exiſtence, they would, upon that aſſurance 
or proof, ground ſome hope of ſuch future life, to 
which they would as certainly refer in the courſe 
of their obedience to their reſpective laws, as if it 
had been an expreſs ſanction of them. 

And thus Tryman appears to have underſtood. 
him, namely, as excluding both Jew and Gentile 
from all hopes of future life under their reſpective 
laws, and neceflarily conſigning them to the fate 
of fallen Adam, viz. of utter extinction by death. 

Whereupon Mr. Truman remonſtrates, on the be- 
half of the law of Moſes, © that this was putting an 
&« indignity upon it, and was in effect, a reflection 
upon God himſelf, the author of it; alledging, 
„ that Mr. Bull had miſrepreſented St. Paul, by 
making him ſay, that the law did not promiſe 
« ſuch things, as that a man had need of faith, he 
«© evidence of things not ſeen, to believe them, but 
« promiſed only things of ſenſe, not of faith, which 
* made the law of mount Sinai, a diſpenſation of 

: * ſervitude, 
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« ſervitude, fit only to beget in men a mean and 
« ſervile diſpoſition of mind (J).“ 

Mr. Bull it ſeems, could not ſtand againſt this 
reproach, and therefore bethought himſelf to ſay, 
that Providence took ſufficient care that the Jews 
« ſhould not ſtick in the letter of the mount Sinai- 
law, but look beyond it,” which he makes 
out thus. | 

God provided that the tradition of life to come, 
derived down from the Patriarchs, either imme- 
<« diately from himſelf, or otherwiſe, might flou- 
„ riſh under the law; and be both expounded and 
confirmed by the ſermons of the prophets, whom 
che raiſed up in the ſeveral ages, for inſtruction 
and conduct to his people. He (Mr. Bull) faith, 
the patriarchal condition U ſuppoſe he means, of 
« exiſting in a ſeparate ſtate} is clear, both by the 
* prophecy and example of Enoch; and that the 
<« ſubliſtence of the ſoul after the death of the bo- 
dy, was hence believed by the moſt ancient Jews 
** who lived after the delivery of the law of MS. 
And this he eſpecially gathereth and confirmeth 
from the hiſtory of king Saul; conſulting the 
« Pythoneſs of Endor, and ſeeking of Her, that he 
might have ſome diſcourſe with Samuel that was 
then dead, which he would never certainly have 
done, had he not believed the ſoul of the de- 
* ceaſed prophet to ſurvive. He (the ſame Mr. 
Bull) argueth alſo to the ſame effect from the o- 
< T1ginal of Necromancy, the molt ancient of all di- 


) Neſfon, p. 202. 


« vinations, 


E 
« yinations, founded on the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of 


% the foul (g).“ 
Not having Biſhop Bull's book at hand, I tran- 


fcribe this from Mr. Nelſon, who calls the propoſi- 


tions to which Truman objects, © the Pillars upon 
& which Mr. BulPs ſuperſtructure doth ſubſiſt.“ 
Theſe pillars however, we ſce in the laſt citation, 
he was obliged to demoliſh and to bury his whole 
hypotheſis in the rubbiſh of them. For, 

1. By ſetting the two caſes together, it appears, 
that though God entered into no covenant of lite 
with the Jews, but that, as ſons of Adam, they were, 
notwithſtanding their law, ſubjected to the neceſ- 
lity of death, yet that they were provided, and by 
God himſelf, with a tradition of /ife to come, in the 
doctrine of the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of the ſoul, to 
which they might truſt as ſafely as to an exprefs 
covenant, it being expounded and confirmed by the 
ſermons of their prophets. Hence, 

2. It follows that the Jews were under à necęſſity 
and no neceſſity of death at the fame time. And, 

3. That the unbelieving Jews were not ſo far 
wrong in rejecting the goſpel, as Chritians are apt 
to ſuppoſe ; inaſmuch as they had, if not a cove- 


| nant, yet a confirmed and eſtabliſhed tradition, pro- 


vided by God himſelf, of a future life, which as it 
would keep their hopes alive, would likewiſe influ- 


_ence their obedience, equally with a new covenant, 


which differed from it ye in the circumſtances of 


i refurrection. And, 


(g) Nelſon, p. 203. 
4. That 
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4. That the Gentiles had juſt as much reaſon 
and encouragement to look beyond the law of na- 
ture, as the Jews had to look beyond the law of 
Sinai : for they too, if Mr. Bull is right, had the 
tradition of the ſeparate ſubſiſtence, and, it ſhould _ 
ſeem, in as great perfection as the Jews. For Ne- 
cromancy undoubtedly had its original among the 
idolatrous Gentiles, and if, as Mr. Bull imagined, 
it took its original from the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of 
the ſoul, that doctrine muſt have been as clearly ex- 
pounded and confirmed among them, as it was 
among the Jews. 

Beſides theſe infirmities in the reaſoning part, 
Mr. Bull ſeems to me to have made a little too free 
with ſcripture hiſtory, in deriving this tradition 
to the Jews. 

He ſays, the Jews derived the belief of the ſepa- 
rate ſubſiſtence from the prophecy and example of 
Enoch. What prophecy he refers to, I cannot ſo 
much as conjecture : I am ſure there is none ſuch 
in the Bible; and if the Jews derived the belief of 
the ſeparate ſubſiſtence from the tranſlation of E- 
noc h, they derived it from an example where the 
ſoul and body were never ſeparated at all. The 
biſhop of Glouce/ter has retailed this notion, af- 
ter Biſhop Bull, in the Divine Legation, &c. and 
ſays it could not be but the Jews might infer a ſe— 
parate exiſtence from the ſtory of Fnich. As if 


ſome men, in certain caſes, were under a neceſſily of 


drawing concluſions where they have no premitles : 


Again, I ſhould be glad to know upon what 


(criptural grounds Mr. Bull aflirmed, that Necro- 
IP mancy 
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mancy was founded upon the doctrine of the ſepa- 
rate ſubſiſtence of the ſoul. He tells us indeed, 
that Saul believed the ſoul of the prophet Sanus! 
« ſurvived his body, otherwiſe he certainly would 
not have ſought of the Pythoneſs of Endor to have 
& ſome diſcourſe with Samuel who was dead.” But 
the hiſtory gives him no authority for this. The 
foul of Samuel is not once mentioned during the 
whole tranſaction, and in what manner the charms 
and incantations of thoſe times were underſtocd to 
operate upon the dead, I will venture to affir m, no 
body knows (Y). 

But, admit the Jews had: the tradition of life to 
come, by the way of a ſeparate exiſtence, of what 
uſe was it to them ? which of them appears to have 
been induced by it to look beyond the letter of the 
mount Sinai law? The Right Reverend author of 
the Divine Legation, &c. who allows that the Jews 
adopted the tradition, tells us they made 16 intereſt- 
ing ſpeculations upon it, and that it was a doctrine 
which floated idly upon their minds (i). And indeed 
we ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied that this was 

the worſt, if Biſhop Bull had not told us, that the 


(5) No one more likely to know this than our great Selden. 
Yer he, giving an account of this matter, only ſays, A mor- 
tuis autem et expedtabant ut, per inſomnia de rebus quas ſciſcita- 
bantur juxta ſepulchra pernodantes, fierent certigres ; et Pytho- 
niſſarum he etiam evicatas eorum ſpecies, uti de Samuele tra- 
dilur, conſulebant. De Dis Syris. Syntag. 1. Cap. 2. And 
Maimonides, whom he immediately quotes, ſeems to have 


been no better informed. See likewiſe Bp. len s Chrono- 


logy of the Hebrew Bible, p. 248—252. 
(/) Dit. Leg, Vel. ii. part ii. p. 188. edit. 1758. 5 
| doctrine 
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doctrine of the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of the ſoul was 
the parent of Necromancy, one of the abominations 
which the Jews were moſt expreſsly forbidden to 
practiſe (0), and they would hardly be guiltleſs in 
entertaining any tradition that ſhould encourage it. 
— Thus it too frequently happens, that learned men, 
being ſtruck with the plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
goſpel truth, and ardently diſpoſed to do juſtice to 
it, being met 1n their road by ſome unlucky /y/tema- 
tical point, have been obliged, in apprehenſion of 
church-cenſure, to turn out of their way, and ei- 
ther to retract and deſert their cauſe, or to compro- 
miſe matters ſo, as to render the moſt valuable part 
of their labours of no effect. This, it ſeems, was 
the unhappy caſe of good Biſhop Bull. * So that 
« after all,” ſays Mr. Nelſon, “ the difference be- 
« twixt Mr. Truman and Mr. Bull, will be found 
very inconſiderable. 
Why, truly, not more conſiderable than the 
difference between Mr. Bu/! and himſelf. For, 
though it is a little out of our chronological order, 
as we have this worthy Divine upon the carpet, it 
will not be amiſs to exhibit his ſentiments delivered 
in two ſermons, which were republiſhed in the year 
1765, by the late Mr. Chappeloto, Arabic Profeſ- 
ſor in the univerſity of Cambridge, who being 
grievoully ſcandaliſed, that the hereſy of the Sleep 
of the Soul, ſhould have taken root in the ſaid uni- 
verſity, gave the public a new edition of theſe two 


(4) Deut. xviii, 11%, 
£4 ſermons 
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fermons, as a proper and ſeaſonable antidote for 
this narcotic poiſon (/). 
Upon what particular occaſion Biſhop Bull preach- 
ed theſe two diſcourſes, is not material. Mr Net- 


on, ſpeaking of this biſhop's ſermons, ſays, © There 


<« are ſome points handled in this collection, which 
« at firſt ſight, and from a ſuperficial view, may be 
e thought to border too much upon curioſity (n.“ 
And his firſt inſtance is, the doctrine of thele ſer- 
mons concerning the middle ſtate of departed ſouls. 
But this ſort of objection vaniſhes with reſpect to 
Biſhop Bull, when we conſider, with what confi- 
dence he thinks he proved the propolitions he un- 
dertook to diſcuſs. For no religious queſtion can 
be a matter of mere curioſity, but ſuch a one con- 


cerning which the ſcriptures have left us totally in 


the dark. 

| Biſhop Bull, therefore, had not by far ſo much 
occaſion to conſider, whether his propoſed inquiry 
was a matter of mere cunolity, as to conſider, 
whether the propoſitions he undertook to prove in 
theſe ſermons, were not totally ſubverſive of his 
doctrine of the covenant of life made with Adam in 


his ſtate of innocence, which, he inſiſts upon it, was 


(1) Mr. Chappelow's commentary on ſome paſſages of the 


book of 7% had been quoted by the bithop of Carlifle, in ſup- 
port of the ſenſe his Lordſhip had put upon Lute xvi. 19, 
Conſid. Appendix. p. 392. Edit. 1755. This publication of 
Biſhop Bull's two Sermons might poſſibly be contrived to ac- 
quit Mr. Chappelow of all ſuſpicions of heterodoxy, which 
that quotation would tend to countenance, 

(½) Mr. Nelſon, p. 281. | 


by 
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by his tranſgreſſiun, made void, not only for himſelf, 
but for his poſterity alſo, who thereby became ſubjeft to 
the neceſſity of death, without any hopes of a reſurrec- 
tion. And this we learn, continucd to be the caſe, 
till the publication of the goſpel, or of the new 
covenant of eternal life, confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
in our Saviour Chriſt. 

For the propoſitions to be proved in theſe ſer- 
mons, are, iſt, « The ſoul of man ſubſiſts after 
c death, and when it is diſlodged from the body, 
% hath a place of abode provided by God for it, 
« till the reſurrection of the body again. 2dly, 
<« The ſoul of every man, preſently after death, hath 
6 its proper place and ſtate, allotted by God, of 
« happineſs or miſery, according as the man hath 
been good or bad in his paſt life ().“ 

Now this ſoul muſt be underſtood to be indued 
with thought, perception, and conſciouſneſs, after 
the death of the body, otherwiſe it could not be 
ſenſible of happineſs or miſery : and as this ſubſiſt- 
ence is ſtated to be the condition of the ſoul of 
every man, independent of any covenant, it is na- 
tural to aſk, of what uſe the covenant of life 
could be, which imported the utter extinction of 
man's life, without any reſerve or exception to the 


life of the ſoul? If, therefore, I could believe that 
Biſhop Bull had proved theſe two points, I muſt 


beheve, that his account of the lapſe of Adam, 
and the ſentence pronounced upon him for his 


breach of the covenant of liſe, is a mere fiction; 


(2) Two Sermons, publiſhed by Chappelow, p. 7. 8. 
* 1 it 
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it being impoſlible that God ſhould be the author 
of two contradictory and inconſiſtent diſpenſations. 
And I ſhould certainly have thought, upon reading 
theſe ſermons, that Biſhop Bull had deſerted his 
doctrine of the covenant of life, which he laid 
down in his Harmony, it Mr. Nelſon had not appri- 
{ed us, that the biſhop ſtill ſtuck to this covenant 


of life made with man in his ſtate of innocency, in 


a diſcourſe compoſed, as it ſhould ſcem, long after 
theſe ſermons (9). 

As the Biſhop, by his #-/? propoſition, ſubverts 
the doctrine of the covenant of life made with 
Adam, ſo by his ſecond, he equally ſubverts the 
doctrine of the covenant of eternal life, confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed in our Saviour Chriſt. That cove- 


nant imports a reſtoration to life by the way of a 
reſurrection from the dead on, at an appointed day 


or time, of which the pledge and aſſurance to man- 
kind is, the reſurrection of Chriſt himſelf 5 and 
then and then only, are men to be judged in 


righteouſneſs, and dealt with according to the 
deeds done in the body. 
But here, in the biſhop's ſecond propoſition, 


this reſtoration to life, and this judgment in righ- 
teouſneſs, is not referred to any future or any ap- 
pointed day, but are immediately conſequent upon 
the death of the body, and that without reſpect to 


any covenant whatever, but as it were in the 


courſe of nature, or the ordinary courſe of God's 
providence, which would have brought things about 


(e) Velſin, p. 536. 


juſt 
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juſt as the preacher repreſents them, though Adam 
and Chriſt had not exiſted. 

Ils it credible, that God, having allotted and pro- 
vided a place or ſtate for every man's ſeparate ſoul 
reſpectively, with a portion of happineſs or miſery 
to each, according as the man had been good or bad 
in his paſt life ?—ls it credible, I ſay, that the ſame 
juſt and wiſe God ſhould have made a covenant 
with Adam the firſt man, previous to his tranſ- 
greſſion, that he ſhould furely or utterly die, in caſe 
of ſuch tranſgreſſion, without the leaſt mention of 
any place or ſtate for his ſeparate ſoul? Is it cre- 
dible, that after inflicting pains and penalties upon 
ſome, and conferring happineſs upon others, accor- 
ding to their obedience or tranſgreſſion reſpectively, 
preſently after death, the fame good and wife God, 
ſhould, in virtue of another covenant, appoint a fu- 
ture day of judgment and retribution, merely for 
the purpoſe of augmenting the happineſs or miſery 
of theſe objects of his wrath or his mercy reſpective- 
ly, and that without any new inſtances either of 
their obedience or their tranſgreſſion? 

It is true, the biſhop means to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the life of the ſeparate ſoul, and the life to 
be reſtored at the reſurrection, the one being a life 
inherent in the ſoul, the other a life which is the 
effect of a poſitive covenant. But to what pur- 
poſe a covenant for any life, when there was a life 
already ſecured to man by nature, not controlled 
by any covenant, which anſwers all the ends of 
life propoſed by a reſurrection ? 


The biſhop ſays in his Harmony, that © all the 
L 4 6 children 
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& children of Adam, as ſuch, are the children of 
c death, that is, excluded wholly from all promiſe 
« of immortal life, and are ſubjected to the neceſ- 
* ſity of death, without any hopes of a reſurrec- 
„ tion.” 

But of what conſequence 1s it, if they have im- 
mortal life by nature, whether they have it by pre- 
,niſe or not? What does it ſignify, whether they 
have hopes of a reſurrection or not, if they are ſure 

of a life by proviſion and allotment, without a refur- 
rection? 

When Biſhop Bull ſets about the proof of his 

firſt propolition, he ſays, This propoſition I ſhall 
© manage ſo, as to prove it cluefly by teſtimonies of 
„ {cripture (p).“ The propolition is, The ſoul of man 
ſubſi/ts after death, &c. as above. Accordingly, in 
quoting and urging the texts that he ſuppoſes tend 
to prove his point, he has ſuch words as theſe. In 
2% e Old Teſtament we have à full teſtimony given to 
this truth. Te New Teſtament very often, and moſt 
expreſsly delivers the ſame doctri ne. 

But according to his Editor, Mr. Chappelaww, the 
biſhop was miſtaken in this matter. For thus he 

ſtates and anſwers an objection to the uſual ſcrip- 
ture-proofs in favour of the ſeparate ſubliſtence of 
the ſoul. 

« As to ſcripture, it is ſuggeſted, no ſufficient 

* argument can be drawn from thence to prove, 
that the ſoul continues in a thinking ſtate, when 
* ſeparated from the body. To which it may be 


() P. 8. 4 
<« anſwered, 
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« anſwered, that the reaſon why we do not find in 
te thoſe ſacred writings, particular arguments to 
« prove the truth of this doctrine, is, becauſe 
« there was no occaſion for them. For to what 
“ purpoſe need we have recourſe to arguments, 
“ when in the tenour of any diſcourſe or ſubject 
that is treated of, the doctrine it ſelf is all along 
« ſuppoſed and taken for granted.“ 
But there is a wide difference between taking 2 
doctrine for granted, and proving it by expreſs te/- 
timony. According to Mr. Chappelow, the ſcrip- 
tures only ſuppoſe and take for granted, the doctrine 
of the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul. According to 
Biſhop Bull, the ſcriptures give full teſtimony to 
it, and expreſsly deliver it. 
Mr. Chappelow borrowed his anſwer to the ob- 
jection he ſtates, from Oy Tillotſon, who, in 
one of his ſermons on Heb. xi. 6. ſays, © I do not 
« find, but that theſe alſo” [the immortality of the 
ſoul and a future ſtate] © are rather ſuppoſed, than 
g expreſsly revealed in the bible.” Biſhop Bull, 
it ſeems, was of a different opinion; and indeed 
the good archbiſhop ſeems to be aware that he had 
gone rather too far, for he immediately adds,“ In- 
* deed the immortality of the ſoul may be inferred 
« from ſeveral places of ſcripture, and the tenour 
* of the whole bible.” Of theſe inferences his 
Grace pives ſeveral examples in the extracts from 
his other ſermons, ſelected in this pamphlet of Mr. 
Chappelow. It is indeed aſtoniſhing that a man of 
ſenſe ſhould be driven to go ſo far, as the arch- 
biſhop does in theſe extracts, for his inferences, | 
when 
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when his premiſſes might be found in the tenour 
of the whole bible. But the caſe was, that this 
eminent and worthy prelate had puzzled himſelf in 
the ſermon on Heb. xi. 6. by confounding the ideas 
of immortality and a future ſtate, as revealed in 
the ſcriptures, with the ideas of immortality and a 
future ſtate, as diſcovered by what he calls the 
light of nature, which are as different as light and 
darkneſs, 

But Mr. Chappelow wiſely avoided giving us any 
extracts from this ſermon, being aware of the exa- 
munation it had undergone, and how little adapted 
it was to ſupport the reaſoning of the archbiſhop in 
theſe extracts (9). 

It is remarkable, how theſe two eminent Di- 
vines, Bull and Tillotſon, apply their ſyſtem to the 
confutation of the Popiſh Purgatory. It is not 
ſufficient for them to guard againſt the doctrine of 
Purgatory being grafted on their hypotheſis, but 
they will needs have it, that their doctrine of an 
intermediate ſtate, militates directly againſt the 
doctrine of Purgatory. Their chief argument 1s, 
that the ſouls of good men are repreſented in ſcrip- 
ture, to be in a ſtate of happineſs immediately up- 
on their departure from the body, which the pa- 
piſts themſelves allow to be the caſe with thoſe, up- 
on whom (to uſe a phraſe of the late Dr. Fortin) 
the church hath conferred eccleſiaſtical knighthood, 


(2) See Remarks upon a paragraph in one of Archbiſhop 
Tilluſon's ſermons, p. 60, of a pamphlet intituled, Ns Proof 
in the Scriptures of an intermediate State, &c. In anſwer to 


Mr. Goddard, s Sermon, &c, Printed for Bladon, 1756. 
commonly 


E 
commonly called ſaintſſip. But what muſt bes 
come of thoſe who are neither good enough to be 
immediately happy, nor bad enough to be finally 
miſerable ? which I think are the ſort of mortals 
for whoſe accommodation the Papiſts (according to 
Biſhop Burnet) contrived theſe purgatorial man- 
fions. Biſhop Bull ſhould have laid down a third 
propolition, in order to ſhew, that ſuch as theſe 
were in ſome neutral place or ſtate, as not belong- 
ing to either claſs of thoſe to whom happineſs or 
miſery 1 is allotted reſpectively. 

It is not my intention to examine how Biſhop 
Bull, the Doctors Tillotſon, Whitby, and Smallridge, 
make out their theory from the texts they cite, 
and from which they reaſon (H). I ſhall only make 
a remark or two upon Biſhop Bus and Mr. Chap- 
pelow's interpretation of the text of theſe ſermons, 
viz. ACTS i. 25. That he might go to his own place. 

Biſhop Bull, in the firſt place, rejects the read- 
ing of thoſe who put the words, # 1; Tap:Þn Leude, 
in a parentheſis, and who conſcquently interpret 
the word, ron, of the place [the apoſtleſllip] 
which Matthias was elected to fill. 

I agree with Dr. Bull in this opinion, - becauſe 
1 think the conſtruction of the paſſage will not ad- 

mit of the parentheſis; nor can I poſſibly ſee how 
Tens Big, or if you will, Inez, can be here ſpoken 
of the apoſtleſhip which Matthias was elected to 
fill in the room of another. For if the place was 
his own, or a place due to him of right, as the 


| (r) They a are all of them explained by the Biſhop of Car- 
4 4 in his Appendix. 


wat 
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word, Sate, ſeems to imply, why was he not cho- 
ſen to fill it at the firſt ? 

This interpretation, however, ſhews, that theſe 
learned and worthy perſons, (among whom was 
Dr. Hammond,) who eſpouſed it, were a little ſhock- 
ed at the common interpretation, which conſigned 
Fudas immediately to a place of torment, ſuppo- 
fling, and very juſtly, that the apoſtles would paſs 
no ſuch peremptory ſentence upon him. 

But I ſhould not reject this interpretation, as 
Biſhop Bull does, on account of its ſuppoling or 
implying, that“ every apoſtle had his diſtinct and 
<« proper place and province in the apoſtleſhip.” It 
is true, as the biſhop very juſtly obſerves, © the 
« apoſtleſhip and every part of it, was common to 
every apoſtle, who might do all the ſame things 
<* in any place that any other apoſtle did.” But 
Teo; might here ſignify, not any part or province 
of the apoſtleſhip as ſuch, but the place, region, or 
country, in which a particular apoſtle ſhould be 
allotted to preach the goſpel, and exerciſe his mini- 
ſtry, as the practice was, when the apoltles were 
afterwards diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces of 
Greece and /taly, nor docs it all avail to ſay, as the 

biſhop does, © Sure I am, there was no ſuch diſ- 
tinction of Provinces at the time of this election; 
for then the apoſtles executed the ſame office all 
in the ſame place and country, among the Jews, 
* to whom alone they were at jir/? to preach the 
„ goſpel:“ For the words of the text, Toivhnrar 'euc 
rer oer, 7% 11, Would relate evidently to a future 


migration, if this expoſition was right, and not 
only 


5 

only to the time of the election; and of this migra- 
tion the apoſtles would be ſufficiently aware, from 
the warning given them by Chriſt himſelf, v. 8.— 
And ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me both in Jeruſalem, and 
in all Judza, and in Samaria, and UNTO THE 
UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH. 

This expoſition then being laid afide, the words, 
rere BRior, muſt belong to Fudas, and are, by the 
biſhop, made to ſignify, the place and ſtate of loſt 
reprobate ſpirits, and damned ſels. 

To ſupport his opinion, he firſt quotes the Alex- 
andrine Manuſcript, which inſtead of e, reads 
xouy, But this is the ſingle authority for that 
reading, and 1s not now of that reputation as in 
the days of the good biſhop. However we ſhall 
ſee preſently, that even the word d:x2:5 does not 
neceffarily denote what the biſhop would have it, 
in this paſſage. 

In the next place, he builds upon the ſenſe in 
which ſome of the Fathers, Polycarp, Clemens Ro- 
manus, Barnabas, Ignatius, lrenæus, &. uſe the 
words, Toros idiog, romeg OCHNGUEYES, Gf UEVOC, &c. and 
theſe being men of the apoſtolic age, muſt, he 
thinks, know what the apoſtles meant by an ex- 
preſſion which was then commonly uſed to ſignify 
a man's going preſently after death, into his proper 
place and ſtate, either of happineſs or miſery, according 
to the life which he had before lived. 

1. But, in the firſt place, the biſhop had no 
right to foiſt in the word prejently, for no ſuch 
word appears 1n any of the paſlages he hath cited. 


2, None of theſe citations ſpexk of the migration 
ot 


[ 158 J 
of the ſeparate ſoul, but of the migration of the 
man, and may therefore refer to the general reſur- 
rection. The quotation from Ignatius, fairly cited, 
runs thus, Seeing therefore that all things bave an 
end, two things are propoſed, or laid down, Life and 


Death, and every one will hereafter go to his own 


place (5). That is to ſay, when the end of all things 
{ſhall arrive; alluding probably to 1. Pet. iv. 7. 
But the biſhop thought it not ſo well to give us 
the firſt part of the ſentence. 


3. It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe chat theſe Fa- 


thers were infallible interpreters of the apoſtles. 
Many of them entertained Jewiſh and even Pagan 
ideas of futurity. The Rabbins, ſpeaking of Ba- 
laam, who is ſaid, Numbers xxiv. 25. to go to his 
own place, determine this place to be Gehenna. And 
upon Job ii. 11. where it is ſaid that Job's three 
friends came every one from his own place, this 18 
their comment, Non ſcriptum eſt ex domo ſua, aut, 
ex urbe ſua, at, ex terra ſua, /ed, ex loco, qui 
munitus erat illis in Gehenna, expulſe et liberati ſunt. 
Again, upon Eccleſ vi. 6. Do not all go to one place? 
The gloſs of the Targum is, Die mortis ſug deſcendit 
anima ejus in Gehennam, in locum unum, quo omnes 
peccatores abeunt (t). 


This is preciſely Biſhop Bull's ſenſe of the caſe 
of Judas, and might poſlibly be the ſenſe of ſome _ 


„ A bt | , 8 f 

(5) ET Cy Tens 72 TPUYURK}Y tYyfly ETWMEITHE TH 019 

Guru 0 Tt Hag aa 1 Con, ua kA fs Tov idtoy Toro, 
PENAL voti. 

(t) Vid. Wetſtein. in Seta. 1. 25. 
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of theſe primitive fathers, but no man ſhall per- 
ſuade me it was the ſenſe of the apoſtles, who had 
heard their maſter ſay ſo much of the time of pu- 


niſhing the wicked, and rewarding the righteous ; 


which they would hardly think was diſpenſed with, 
for the ſake of haſtening the puniſhment of Judas, 
notwithſtanding the enormity of his tranſgreſlion ; 
concerning which, more 1n its place. 

I cannot but obſerve here, that many of our 
commentators, belides thoſe who apply rec; to the 
apoſtleſhip, are tender of ſending Judas immedi- 
ately to his puniſhment, among theſe are Eraſmus, 
Gretius, and Le Clerc, who all of them agree in ex- 
pounding the paſlage, by a place fitter for him than 
the apoſtleſbip, without determining what place that 


was (7). But Bengelius furniſhes an hint which 


bids the faireſt to lead us out of the Labyrinth, and 
contributes much to confirm the maxim, that the 
{criptures are the beſt explainers of themſelves. 
This commentator refers us back to v. 18, where 
we read, over Ae Guy d ⅛¶ͥ Xρ˙ỹ th PILL LP| Ing d. 
e.q.s. (x) Wetſtein ſays this verſe is no part of Pe- 
ter's ſpeech, but an explanatory obſervation of Lu#e 
the Hiſtorian, and conſequently ſhould be read in 


(u) Id er, i. e. proprium, velut ante occupaſſet alienum. 


Eras, qui ipſi melius conveniebat quam apoſtolica functio. 
Ert. ou il meritoit d'etre, platot que parmi les Apotres. 


Le Clerc. 

(x) Bengelius's note is this. In locum plane proprium, divi- 
ſum a ceteris apoſtolis, guaſfrerat id, proprium guiddam; 
v. 18, proprium locum, ſuper/titum ocules fupientem, in re- 
gimme mortis natus eff, Gnom. 

| 4 


© 

a parentheſis ()). Be that as it may, the word 
tnc points out this field for the roo; idiog of Judas; 
His own poſſeſſion, which, after all his endeavours 
he could not alienate by returning the money (2). 
Nor will it alter the caſe if we ſhould read, with the 
Alexandrine Manuſcript, Tore dias, for d,, 18 2 
forinſec term, and is frequently applied in the ſcrip- 
tures to legal rights and claims. See Matth. xx. 4. 
Eph. vi. 1. Col. iv. 1. where undoubtedly the word 
refers to the laws made to enforce the obedience 
of children to their parents, and to ratify cove- 
nants made between man and man. And ſo ac- 
cording to the ideas of thoſe times, Aceldama was 
the legal property of Judas, his dz; ror, Or dme 
ole, even after he was dead; and more eſpecially 
as his dead carcaſe had taken A of it by 
burial (a). 

Limberch's paraphraſe is this, In horrendum illud 
exitium quod ſceleri ipſius juſte debebatur, for which 
he certainly had no authority from the apoſtle's 
words. 
I muſt own it hath ever appeared to me, that 
the Divines, who have ſo peremptorily decided on 
the fate of Judas, have been too raſh in their 
judgment, and have not ſufficiently allowed for 
the boundleſs mercics of God to ſinful man. Whe- 


(5) Weftfen. in locum. 

(2) Ex TH o xl, acquiſivit agrum, (Se. Judas) qua 
de eo dicuntur, habita, non voluntatis, ſed eventus ratione. 
Paſor in voce uTxzoua, Ed. 1717. 

(a) See the authorities brought by 7 erftein from prophane 
authors, upon verſe 18. 


ther 
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ther the arguments they uſe, conclude for the nal 
condemnation of Judas or not, it will not follow 
from them, that the paſſage in queſtion refers to it; 
thoſe arguments are chiefly taken from what our 
Saviour ſays of this treacherous Apoſtle, from 
whence, perhaps, his fellow Apoſtles did not draw 
the ſame conſequences that we are apt to do in 
theſe days. 

1. Our Lord denounces a wo upon him (5). But 
ſo does he likewiſe upon others, whom we cannot 
ſuppoſe he meant to conſign to eternal miſery. 

2. He adds, it had been good for him, if he had 
not been born. But this likewiſe is ſaid in the ſcrip- 
tures of ſome, on account of the bitterneſs of their 
afflictions, and of others who had reaped nothing 
from a life of proſperity, but vanity here, and ob- 
livion hereafter (c). 

3. Our Saviour calls him likewiſe, The ſon of 
perdition, . u 1166 AT ONEURG } 5 but ſo does Ijaiah call the 
idolatrous Jews, but with plain intimations in the 
context, that there was room left for their repen- 
tance and reſtoration to favour. Beſides our Saviour 
does not ſeem to mean here eternal perdition, but a 
violent and immature death, 1n conſequence of being 
his follower ; when he ſays of his Apoſtles, that he 
had kept them all, except Judas; he means, kept 
them from being put to death or deſtroyed in this 
world; but that Judas a ſon of perdition was not ſo 
kept, that the ſcripture might be fulfilled. This ſcrip- 
ture is quoted by St. Peter, AcTs 1. 20. but not a 

(b) Matth. xvi, 24. Mark xiv. 21. 


(e) See Job ui, 10, 11, 12. and Ecclef; vi. 3. | 
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word in it, of any perdition but of the temporal 
kind. 
4. © But Judas deſtroyed himſelf with his own 


60 hands, which ſhewed his deſperation, and conſe- 
e quently, his final condemnation.“ I deny the 


fact, and require more explicit proof of it than hath 
yet been given. St. Peter, or if you will, St. Luke, 
gives a different account of his death, and appeals 
for the notoriety of it to all Jeruſalem. And this 
account is totally inconſiſtent with the ſenſe which 
tranſlators, critics, and commentators have given 
of the word 'arny%x!o (d), and ſome of them have 
even made themſelves ridiculous by their ſeveral 
ſchemes of reconciliation. 

In this I have Daniel Heinſius for my voucher, 
whom I have never yet ſcen, nor expect to ſee, 
confuted. It was indeed attempted by the younger 
Gronovius (e), but without ſucceſs, as he failed in 
reconciling the ſuicide of Judas, ſuppoſed to be 
ſignified by the word 'z7195z/-, with the account 
of his fate in Ads, which the hiſtorian tells us, was 


(4) See Grotius in loc. 
(e) In a tract intituled, Jacobi I. F. F. Cronovii Exercita- 
tiones Academicæ, de pernicie et caſu Judæ ſo mpodorov, 
Lugd. Batav. 1683. Having ſaid, with reſpect to the word 


dirntalſo, that it never ſignifies any thing but ſtrangling with 
a rope, he adds, Ab/it ut tot laborum qui ad illuſtrandas lin- 


guas impenſi ſunt, non alius fit fructus, nift ut tantum dici poſ- 
fit, bujus et illius vocis hanc videri fignificationem ee, nm 
vero certe poſſimus adfirmare, hanc et nen illam eſſe. On which 
confidence in his critical infallibility, Mr. Bayle rallies him 
with ſome humour. NMauv. de la Republ, des Lettres. May, 
1684. p. 281. | 


notorious 


E 
notorious to all Jeruſalem, and this Grotius con- 
feſſes, will not conſiſt with the ſuppoſition that Ju- 
das laid violent hands upon himſelf (/). 


But 


( 7 In Matth. xxvii. 5. None of the critics I have met with 
pay ſufficient attention to the words which precede aT1y&alo. 
They ſtand thus, Are Nwpnre, xi aninllor athyExls, which 
our tranſlators very imperfectly render, departed, and went 
and hanged himſelf. Ar ywpty does not mean ſimply 7 depart, 
and in this paſſage the word ſo taken is tautological—He de- 
parted and departed, or, He went and went. It is tranſlated 
better in other places, by turned aſide, give Place, or retire, 
withdrew himſelf; and in the Ixx Num. xvi. 24. we have, 
ayaxwpnox'le tute amo n ovraywyne hopes Cet ye up from 
about, &c. Engl. Aſcendite a circuitu tabernaculi, &c. Arias 
Montanus. Ut ſeparetur a congregations. Vulg. And agreea- 
bly to this meaning, H. Stephens gives, Regrediær, Seceds, 
Recadn, Redeo. And Bengelius ſpeaking of the Magi, Matth. 
ii. 12. explains the word by, itinere ſeor/im fexo. Valla 
tranſlates it by /ece/it, and rejects the rendering of the vul- 
gate, receſit, and Eraſmus obſerves, that this is right, and 
ſays, Didi Anachroritz, ex ſeceſu. In Matth. xii, 15. We 
are informed by Cunzus, that perſons afflicted, and Penitents, 
took a circuit on entering into and going out of the temple, 
different from others. Qui in luctu futre, quive ejeti ex Ju- 
darum communione erant, — its circuitis facienda a ſiniſtra, 
dextrorſum fuit, De Repub. Hebr. ii. 13. And ſee Melſtein 
on Job. ix. 22. In this ſenſe, and to denote this action, St. 
Matthew ſeems to have uſed the word az: Nene, and Aren 
thould have been rendered, ging away, in actione abeund:, 
4rnygalo, ſuffocatus eff; He was ſuffocated, not by any vo- 
luntary and deliberate act of his own, but by the effect of his 
extreme grief and remorſe ; in which caſe the accidents men- 
tioned, Ads i. 18, might happen as attendants upon that 
kind of death, and this cataſtrophe falling out, either in the 
temple, or in ſome public ſtreet, became known t9 all the inha- 
bitants of Jeruſalem, which could not have been the caſe, 
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1692, 
WW 
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But however all this may be, it will do little to- 
wards the ſupport of Bp. Bull's interpretation of 
70770; idicg, I ſhall therefore bid adieu to his Lord- 
ſhip, and his editor Mr Chappelow, 


CH AP. II. 


The controverſy between Meſſieurs Jurieu and Saurin. 
Juriew's objeftion to the philoſophical proof of the 
foul's immortality. Saurin's anſwer. Diſliked and 
rectiſied by Mr Bayle. The proof till imperfect. A 
conjecture why Saurin left his anſwer ſhort. Far. 
ther remarks on that anſwer, 


Etween the years 1692 and 1694, Meſſieurs 
Jurieu and Saurin were engaged in much theo- 
logical altercation on various ſubjects; and among 
other things incidentally, on the proof of the na- 
tural immortality of the ſoul, Jurieu charged Sau- 
rin with latitudinarian principles, in aſcribing too 


much to reaſon, and the principles of natural religion, 


in demonſtrating the truths of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 


had the man retired to ſome unfrequented corner to put an 
end to his life, as moſt ſuicides, even lunatics, are apt to do. 
Raphelius. Annot. Philolog. [in N. T. ex Polybio et Arriano 
collect. p. 102] endeavouring to moderate between Gronoviur 
and Petizonius, ſeems to me to have left the matter juſt 


chere he found it. For though he leans to the fide of Gro- 


novius in giving the ſenſe of urnpkaſo, yet it is plain that in 
ſome of his authorities, particularly thoſe from Xenopben and 
Arrian, it is equally diſputable whether the word means a 
voluntary cr involuntary ſuffocation, as in the paſſage of St. 
Matthew, Nor, be that how it may, do theſe inſtances at 
all invalidate thoſe brought by Perizenius. 


which 
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which Mr Jurieu conſidered as points of faith. With 
reſpe&t to the immortality of the ſoul, he faith, 
« that though he himſelf believed, that matter is not 
capable of any ſenſation or knowledge, yet he 
« had no diſtinct idea, no clear perception of that 
« truth, nor could he prove it to thoſe who ſhould 
„deny it. What I perceive in it,” ſays he, “ is 
c confuſed and indiſtinct. Can Mr. Saurin and his 
« rational colleagues ſay in conſcience, that they 
„ have a clear conception, and diſtinct idea of the 
« ;mmortality of the ſoul? (g) 

Saurin anſwers, I have a clear perception and 
« a diſtin& idea of the immortality of the ſoul. I 
« know that the ſoul is a ſpiritual and indiviſible 
« ſubſtance, which can only be deſtroyed by anni- 
ce hilation.Muſt a chriſtian philoſopher be leſs or- 
e thodox than Plato? Muſt he give the preference 
« to Epicurus, when he draws * a parallel of the 
« ancient philoſophers : 2 

Every one knows in how many inſtances Saurin 
was victorious in his diſputes with Jurieu. Every 
one knows too, that Bayle omitted no opportunity 
of exhibiting Saurin in his triumphal carr, with the 
unfortunate Jurieu bound to the wheels of it. In 
the preſent caſe, however, Mr. Bayle is candid 
enough to acknowledge, that Saurin's anſwer is 
weak and impertinent, and therefore he LBayle] un⸗ 
dertakes to rectify it. 

Mr. Jurieu, ſays he, vhinly ſuppoſes that 
in order to have a diſtinct idea of the ſpirituality 
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<« of the ſoul, we muſt clearly apprebend that mat 
ce ter is not capable of any ſenfation or knowledge. 
« How comes it then that Mr. Saurin leaves this 
« unanſwered ? Should he not have ſaid, that he 
ce has a diſtinct idea, and clear perception, whereby 
& he knows that an extended ſubſtance cannot have 
any ſenſation ?” 

But how would this have mended the matter ? 
For this, at beſt, is but a negative idea, importing 
that Mr. Saurin knew nat that extended ſubſtance 
can have any ſenſation : and he would certainly 
have been told that his :gnorance of the capability of 
corporeal or extended ſubſtance for thought and 
ſenſation, could never exhibit to him a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the ſpirituality of the foul. Mr 
Saurin was therefore in the right to affirm poſitively, 
that he had a clear and diſtinct idea of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, without entering into particulars. 
This put the queſtion entirely upon Mr. Saurin's 
powers of conception, of which no other perſon 
could be a judge. No one could contradict him, 
any more than if he had aftirmed, that he diſtinctly 
conceived the ſun to be a large globe of ice. 

Mr. Bayle goes on. © 2. It is not ſuflicient to 
to know that the ſoul cannot be deſtroyed but by 
«© annihilation, for the ſame may be ſaid of extenſion, 
and yet trees and beaſts are mortal. Mr Saurin 
„ ſhould therefore have expreſſed himſelf thus. J 
& know the foul cannot ſubſiſt without thought; the 
e diſlin idea ] have of a thinking ſubſtance teaches 
<« me, that if it were deprived of thought, it would ceaſe 
e t en. 


But 
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But would not Jurieu have immediately aſked 
him, whether he was conſcious that his ſoul thought 
in the profoundeſt {ſleep ? And whether, without 
this conſciouſneſs, he could be ſure that the ſoul 
always thinks? This however Dr. Watts himſelf, 
who ventures as much for his hypotheſis as any 
man, durſt not affirm; but contents himſelf with 
ſaying, © that the ſoul may think in the profound- 
« eſt ſleep, and yet the remembrance (i. e. the con- 
« ſciouſneſs) of that thinking, may, to the waking 
« man, be utterly loſt (5), Furieu would have 
laughed at Saurin for pretending to have a diſtinct 
idea of a ſubſtance, whole exiſtence depended upon 
a circumſtance impoſſible to be aſcertained, 

But moſt probably, Saurin, whatever he might 
think, had ancther reaſon for not anſwering in the 
manner ſuggeſted by Mr. Bayle. To ſay that the 
ſoul ceaſes to be as ſoon as it is deprived of thought, 
is to place the ſubſtance of the ſoul in the a&us co- 
gitandi, after the Carięſians, who had occaſionally 
been preſſed by their adverſaries ſo far, as to find 
themſelves obliged to acknowledge, that the aus 
cogitandi, ſtood in need of ſuch immediate and con- 
tinual ſupport from Gop, as amounted to a conti- 
nual creation. 

And here the Remonſtrants ſtruck in, and de- 
manded, how God could be continually creating the 
actus cogitand:, without being the immediate author 
of evil as well as good thoughts (7) ? 

What would Jurieu have ſaid, had Saurin given 


(6) Eſſays 8vo. 1733. p. 
V Curcelleur Rel. Chriſt. Inſtit. lib, 111, cap. 2. ſect. g. 
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this opening to the common enemy? *Tis true 
Mr. Saurin, by his tergiverſation, ſubjected himſelf 
to a ſuſpicion, that his clear and diſtinct idea of the 
ſoul was nothing better than an idea formed up- 
on an argument ab ignoto. But this was a ſmall 


matter in compariſon of the clamours of a con- 


ſiſtory, inflamed by Furieu's remonſtrances. Mr. 
Saurin therefore acted wi/ely in touching the philo- 
ſophical argument as tenderly as poſſible ; and in 
| ſhielding himſelf in the moral argument, drawn 
from the divine juſtice, unequal diſtributions, &c. 
even though he could not be ignorant, that theſe 
principles equally favoured the reſtitution of the 
ao hole man, after a period of inſenſibility ; and have 
indeed no particular tendency to illuſtrate thoſe phy- 


ſical qualities upon which the natural immortality 


of the ſoul is ſuppoſed to depend. 

« Muſt a chriſtian philoſopher,” ſays Mr. Saurin, 
c be leſs orthodox than Plato? Was Plate's philo- 
ſophy then, and the chriſtian philoſophy taught in 
the New Teſtament, the ſame ? So it ſeems thought 
Mr. Saurin, in this point at leaſt; and 1o indeed 
have thought moſt of the curators of orthodoxy, 


from the reign of LEO X. to this preſent mo- 
ment. 
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CHAP. X. 


Mr Locke's controverſy with Bp. Stillingfleet. The 
Biſhop's objection to Locke's poſition. Mr Locke's 


reply. The compilers of Biographia Britannica cen- 
ſured. Pretended demonſtrations of the natural immor- 


tality ſubverſrve of the Chriſtian doctrine. Mr Locke $ 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, commended. 


philoſophy began to be a little better underſtood. Mr. 
Locke had ſaid, that the immateriality of the ſoul 
could not be demonſtrated. The biſhop alledged, 
that ſuch a ſuppoſition leſſened the credibility of the 
immortality of the ſoul. Mr. Locke replied, that, 
« that was to ſuppoſe, that divine revelation abates 
« of its credibility in all thoſe articles it propoſes, 
„ proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport 
« the teſtimony of God. Your Lordſhip, con- 
tinues Mr Locks, « ſays, you do not queſtion whe- 


« ther God can give immortality to a material ſub- 


« ſtance : but you ſay, it takes off very much from 
the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly 
on God's giving that which of its own nature it 
„is not capable of. To which I reply, any one's 
not being able to demonſtrate the ſoul to be im- 


material, takes off not very much, nor at all from 


« the evidence of its immortality, if God has re- 
_ « yealed that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe the ve- 
« racity of God, is a demonſtration of the truth of 
« what he has revealcd : and the want of another 

demon- 


UT about the year 1697, upon occaſion of Mr 1697. 
Locke's diſpute with Bp. Stilling fleet, chriſtian vw 
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B 
« demonſtration of a propoſition that is demon- 
ce ſtrably true, takes not off from the evidence of 


< it. For where there is a clear demonſtration, 


« there is as much evidence as any truth can have 
ce that is not ſelf-evident (%).“ 

The compiler of Mr. Locke's article in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, who ſeems to have an bred 
averſion to Mr. Locte's political, as well as theologi- 


cal principles, calls this a 2 phiſm, and ſays, that 


« Locke ſubſtitutes here the veracity of God, in- 
£ ſtead of ſcripture- evidence, which only amounts 
to high probability.” 

But the eritic forgot that Mr. Locke was here diſ- 
puting, not with a /ceptic or an infidel, but with a 
chriſtian biſhop, who acknowledged the ſcripture to 
be a really divine revelation, and nothing can be 
more diſgraceful to the memory of Dr. S. than to 
ſuppoſe, after all he has written on the ſubject, that 
he conſidered the ſcriptural evidence for chriſtianity, 
as amounting only to h:gh probability. But for this 
malevolence the Biographer hath been chaſtiſed 


elſewhere ((). But what is it theſe demonſtrators 


would 


00 Eſſay on Hum. Underſtanding, 8vo, vol. ii. p. 155. 
„. 

wy See a pamphlet intituled, 4 Review of ſeine paſſapes in 

the laſt editian of The Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtra- 


ted; printed for R. Baldwin, in Pater- uaſter Row, 1760, pag. 


64. 65. The Jacobites of the laſt age received the ſcriptures, 


and many things of leſs value, as of divine authority, on che 


ſele teſtimony of the church, But Bolingbrobe, their guide, 
philoſopher, and friend, having deſerted this ſtronghold, they 
ſeem to attend him in theſe laſt days, with equal eagerneſs 

inte 
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. be at? Will they pretend that they can de- 
monſtrate the immateriality of tlie human ſoul? 
One of them indeed has undertaken it; and on 
that ſcore, has merited a fulſome elogium from a 
noted doctor who need not be named; but with 
this moſt unlucky drawback, “ that the immate- 
« riality of the ſouls of brutes may be demonſtra- 
„ ted by the very ſame proceſs,” and conſequently 


the immortality of brutes proved by the very 


ſame medium. | 
On another hand, when you have demonſtrated 
the immateriality of the human ſoul, what is it to 
the purpoſe of proving its conſciouſneſs, unleſs you can 
demonſtrate that the immaterial foul, as ſuch, always 
thinks ? But this, I preſume, the moſt ſanguine Car- 
teſian of the preſent age, would not anſwer for. 
And what moral purpoſe can it anſwer, or indeed 
what purpoſe at all, to prove the immortality of 
a ſoul whoſe conſciouſneſs, for ought that appears 
to the contrary, may be ſuſpended for an indefinite 
number of ages. 

It has always appeared to me extremely ſtrange 
that Chriſtian divines ſhould have been ſo zealous 
for theſe metaphyſical arguments for the natural im- 
mortality, which, if I underſtand the ſcriptures, are 


by no means conſiſtent with the account thoſe ſa- 
cred records give us of the immortality of MAN. 


The doctrine of the New Teſtament is, that men 


into the regions of infidelity. Whether our Biographers are 


of this clan I preſume not to determine, Let their works 
ſpeak for them. 
ſhall 


[172 J 
ſhall become immortal by the way of a reſurrection 
of the dead, a reſtoration of the whole man to life 
and the N. T. is ſo far from acknowledging any in- 
termediate conſciouſneſs in man, between death 
and the reſurrection, that it always ſpeaks of that 
interval as a ſleep, which implies a ſuſpenſion of the 
thinking faculty, a reſt from thoſe labours, which 
require thought, memory, conſciouſneſs, &c. du- 
ring which thoſe faculties are uſeleſs. 

But this is not all. The ſcriptural ſyſtem of 1m- 


mortality, ſuppoſes that man had forfeited his ori- 


ginal title to immortality, and would never have re- 
covered it, but for the interpoſition of a redeemer. 
The conſequence of this doctrine is, that between 
the time of the forfeiture, and the actual appear- 
ance of the Redeemer, the dead could have life in 
no ſenſe at all; and that neither before, nor after 
the appearance of the Redeemer, dead men were, 
or would be reſtored to life, otherwiſe than in the 
way revealed by the Redeemer, namely a reſurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

Hence to ſuppoſe the ſouls of dead men to be 
alive, conſcious, and active, and capable of happi- 
neſs and miſery, from the death of the firſt man, 
to the reſurrection of the very laſt, and to pretend 


to demonſtrate this by reaſon and philoſophy, is 
plainly to overturn the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem. 


Pomponatius therefore was not ſo inſolent, as Mr. 


le Noble would make him, when he ſaid, that 


* whoever went about to prove the immortality of 


1506 the ſoul by philoſophical arguments, does not de- 


6 ſerve 
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« ſerve the name of a chriſtian (n). We ſee there 
are good reaſons for this cenſure. It was properly 
and juſtly turning the tables upon thoſe who had 
dignified him with the name of heretic and improus, 
Whoever carefully peruſes Mr. Locke's Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity, will perceive, that the Tame 
concluſion may be drawn from the poſitions of that 
great man, who brought upon himſelf the irre- 
concileable enmity of Infidels and Bigots, as much 
perhaps by that immortal work, as by his meta- 
phyſical diſquiſitions. They firſt found themſelves 
diſlodged by it from their ſtrong hold whence they 


which however was a ſmall matter with the artifi- 
cial Theologiſts, who found their account ſo many 


ence of the ſoul. A doctrine of which they are 

ſo extremely tenacious, that they fail not to im- 

pute infidelity, and even impiety to every one who 

attempts to deprive them of it, even upon the au- 

thority of ſcripture. Of which the next article af- 
fords a moſt remarkable cxample. 


(m) Bayle. Pomponace (G) cit, 62. 


CHAP. 


had fo long combated the cui bono of revelation, | 


different ways in the doctrine of the ſeparate exiſt. 
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C HAP. XXI. 

Dr. Coward's book, intituled, Second Thoughts, &c. 
The Doctor's regard for the ſcriptures. Injuriouſly 
ranked among mfidels. An account of his opponents. 
A conjecture why he was reputed an infidel, His 

argument taken from the Hypoſtatic Union. Dr. 
Coward @ man of learning. A. Wood's account of 
| him. A catation from his Ophthalmiatria, His an- 

'  feers to Mr. Turner and Mr. Broughton, And 

to others in his Grand Eſſay. 


4 1702. N the year I 702, Dr. IWillam Coward, A Phyſi- 
q SE cian, under the fictitious name of Eſtibius Pſy- 
chalethes, publiſhed a book intituled, Second Thoughts 
concerning human ſoul, demonſtrating the notion of human 
foul, as believed to be a ſpiritual, immortal ſubſtance 
united to human body, to be a plain heatheniſh inven- 
tion, and not conſonant to the principles of philoſophy, 
reaſon, or religton. | But the ground only of many ab- 
ſurd and ſuperſtitious opinions, abominable to the reform» 
ed churches, and derogatory in general to true Chriſti- 
anity] printed for R. Baſſet, at the Mitre, over 
againſt Chancery-Lane, VHleet. ſtreet (). 

This book the Doctor dedicated to the clergy of 
the church of England, profeſſing at his ſetting out, 
that the main ſtreſs of arguments, either to con- 
« found or ſupport his opinion, muſt be drawn 


() The words within the brackets are omitted in the title- 
page of the ſecond edition, printed for A. Baldwin, near the 


Oxford Arms Inn in Warwick Laue. 1704. 
| from 


in 
« from thoſe only credentials of true and orthodox 
« divinity, the lively oracles of God, the holy ſcrip- 
« tures.” And again, in anſwer to the queſtion, 

Doth man die like a brute beaſt ? he ſays, © Yes, in 
e reſpect of their end in this life; both their deaths 
“ conſiſt in a privation of life (for which he quotes 
&« Fcclef, iii. 19). But then,“ continues he, „man 
& has this prerogative or pre-eminence above a 
« brute, that he will be raiſed to life again, and be 
« made partaker of eternal happineſs in the world 
« to come.” : 

But notwithſtanding theſe, and as many other 
proofs of a firm and ſerious attachment to the au- 
thority of the chriſtian ſcriptures, as it is in an 
man's power to give under his hand, this ſame 
Dr. Coward has commonly made one in the liſt 
with, Toland, Tindal, Collins, &c. reputed to be 
the moſt rancorous and determined adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity. And ſuch is the malignant nature 
of indiſcriminate calumny, that ſome worthy per- 
ſons of the preſent times, who think as Coward did, 
(though probably for reaſons a little different from 
thoſe he gives) have found themſelves obliged to 
diſown all acquaintance with him, and indeed have 
ſufficiently made it appear (by the imperfect ac- 
counts they give of his book, retailed from infor- 
mers who certainly never read it) that wherever 
they had their principles, or their materials, it 
could not be from Dr. Coward (o). 


(o) See the learned Mr. Peckard's farther Obſervations, &c. 


P. 30, 31. 


The 


| 
| 
| 
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The Doctor, in his day, met with opponents of 
different complexions and abilities, among whom 
were Dr. Nichols (p), Mr. John Broughton (9), Mr. 
John Turner (r), &c. who, however different, with 
reſpect to their materials and manner of attack, all 
agreed that the Doctor was an Heretic, and as ſuch 
gave him no quarter. The reader will find an an- 
ſwer to this accuſation in the next ſection. But 
Coward himſelf had obviated this charge more par- 
ticularly, by ſhewing, that the opinion he held was 
not Hereſy, either by the Law of God, the eccleſiaſ- 
tical law of the land, or the common municipal 
law, as laid down by Cie, &c. and therefore calls 
the imputation of hereſy in this caſe, © a ſcandalous 
& calumny raiſed by prejudice and ignorance (s).” 
I had often wondered, after reading Dr. Coward's 
Second Thoughts, what could be the motive of ſo 
many of our modern churchmen for charging this 


(%) Conference with a Theift ; concerning which, ſays a 
certain writer, „I do not fully approve of our Doctor's man- 
« ner of handling this point, in his uſual manner of dialogue, 
% arguing in the names of divers ſeveral perſons, becauſe that 
in ſuch ſort of arguing, the ſame perſon muſt always be 
« ſuppoſed to tell the tale and give the anſwer ; and let the 
« ſtrength of the argument tall upon which ſide it will, we 
«© muſt . be ſure that the knight man overcome the 
Kh giant.“ 
„ Phochologia, or, An account of the nature of the rati- 
oral ſoul, in two parts, by John Broughton, M. A. Lond. 1703. 
(r) A Vindication of the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul from 
a late author's Second Thoughtr, By John Turner, M. A. 
Lecturer of Chriſt-Church, London. | 72 
(s) Secerd Thoughts, 191—195 24. Edit. 1704, 
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writer with hereſy, and even ranking him with a 
ſet of infidels, till, talking one day on the ſubject 
with an eminent Divine, I was by him informed, 
that he was underſtood to have made free with the 
myſtery of the Hypo/tatic Union of the two natures 
in Chriſt. 

As this term is a little out of preſent uſe, being 
merely of the technical claſs, and of little impor- 
tance, even to the orthodox, in the preſent times, 
the reader may be delirous to know what Coward 
ſaid of it, which I ſhall therefore tranſcribe. 

« We account, and juſtly too, the Hypeſtatic 
« Union, above the reach of our underſtanding, and 
the Union of God and Man in Chriſt Feſus, a Myſ— 
« tery worthy our adoration, and as a myſtery, to 
« demand our belief. Now, if the modus of that 
_« Union be wunconcervable and unintelligible by our 
« weak underſtanding, as unqueſtionably it is, I 
4 preſume the grounds of it is from the inadequate 
* conception we have, or can form to our ſelves, 
& of the conjunction of finite with infinite, material 
« with immaterial. But now by the doctrine of the 
« P/ychomuthiſt, that dithiculty feems to be taken 
« away, and it ceaſes to be a myſtery, if we allow this 
* conjunction of body and foul to be the union of an 
« immortal immaterial ſpirit, to a mortal material 
* body. Where is then the myſtery of the Hypo- 
e ſtatic Union? The union of the ſou! and body, 
* no man ever yet allowed to be a my/ery of rel: gion, 

„ therefore either both muſt be reputed ſo, or nei— 
« ther ; which God forbid the former ſhould not be 


6c believed to be ſo, by all good chriſtians, as that 
* the 
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ec the latter ſhould give us grounds to queſtion the 
former.) 

Whether Coward was in earneſt in lying this 
ſtumbling block in the road of the Pſychomuthiits, 
or no, it was certainly very provoking to reduce 
them to the alternative here propoſed. Hiſtory will 
inform us, what the conſequence would be of rob- 
bing the church of a nyſtery in theſe early days of 
Qucen Anne, (u) and there was no avoiding it, if an 
eaſy, natural account could be given of the union 
of an immaterial immortal ſubſtance, with a mate- 
rial corruptible one, upon the principles of philoſo- 
phy. On another hand, the Hypoſtatic Union, 
being the foundation on Which Deity is aſcribed 
to Chriſt by the orthodox, and conſequently on 
which the worſhip paid to him is defended, if the 
union of foul and body in mere man was to be put 
upon the fame my/tical footing, the notion might 
be productive of ſuperſtition, and be“ an induce- 
ment,“ as he ſays, to unwary ſouls, “to put up 
& prayers for the dead, or to invocate ſaints de- 
e cealed.”” (x) | 

After all, theſe were but arguments ad hominem, 
and the readers might think of Dr. Coward's faith 
as they choſe, without doing much injuſtice to his 
memory. Accordingly, while the zealous ſons of 
the church were treating the Doctor, as an impious 
inſidel, another gentleman, of a different perſuaſion 
with reſpect to the Divinity of Chriſt, exclaims 


(:) Second Thoughts, p. 152. 2d. Edit", 

(u) 1702. 

(x) Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
againſt 
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againſt him as a bigotted churchiſt, evidently fond of 
myftery,( y) being affected in his turn, with the dit- 
ficulties Coward”s book had laid in the way of an 
hypotheſis this gentleman had excogitated, of which 
ſome account will be giv en in the laſt chapter of 
this book. 

Dr. William Coward was certainly a ſcholar, and 
hath left ſufficient memorials of his learning in his 
own profeſſion. Anthony Wood, mentions his tract, 
de Fermento Volutili Nutritio; and a Latin tranſlation 
of Dryden's Ab/alom and Achitophel. For the firſt 
of theſe pieces, he had an honourable approbation 
from the preſident and cenſors of the College of 
Phylicians. For the other, he was, as Ned informs 

us, “ ſchooled in the College [Merten], whether 
publicly, or by particular perſons, is not faid. 
Mood, dying in 1695, had no opportunity of /chcol- 
ing him for his Second Thoughts, which came not 
out till ſeven years after. But it is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that they who had the care of his 
poſthumous pieces, ſhould not give additional ac- 
counts of the authors who were living at Mr A. 
IW:czd's death, (of whom Dr. Coward was one,) as 
they could not want matenals, and might have 
found ſcribes of ſufficient induſtry and abilities to 
put them in order. Dr. Coward appears to have 
ſtudied the ſcriptures, at leaſt as far as related to his 
ſubject, with application, and hath exhibited every 
text alledged in favour of the natural immortality of 


(o) See a Trad, intituled, 4 Survey of the Search after 
Souls, by Caleb Fleming, p. 22. 
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the ſoul, examining each of them fairly enough, 
but ſometimes without that accuracy and preciſion, 
with which they have been ſince diſcuſſed. 

In the year 1706, Dr. Coward publiſhed his tract 
intituled Ophthalmiatria, which he dedicated to 
his Patron Manuel Sorrel, Eſq. In this dedication 
he compliments Mr. Sorrel as a man of learning 
and judgment, in whoſe approbation of his works 
he declares himſelf ſatisfied and happy, and enabled 
to deſpiſe the idle and profane mob of ſcioliſts, 
whom certain pious agents of ſedition had encouraged 
to calumniate him. (z) 

There can be no doubt but he here means the 
herd of writers who attacked his Second Thoughts, 
and were ſo liberal of their abuſe of the author. 

In bis firſt chapter, intituled, De Oculs, ejuſque 
Parlibus, ſpeaking of the manner in which viſion 
is performed and accounted for, he diverts himſelf 
with the notion of an immaterial ſubſtance reſiding 
in the pineal gland, by the help of which, he tells us, 
the philoſophers of the day accounted for every phæ- 
nomenon relating to ſenſation ; and having expoſed 
this empty unphiloſophical hypotheſis, ſo far as it 
relates to viſion ; he adds, that he hath ſaid enough 
on the ſubject elſewhere, and exhorts the learned of 
al countries, to examine, throughly and candidly, 


(2 ) Quæ ſcript, vir optime, noviſti, et, ut opinor, legiſti 
omnia, et cum judicii tam accurati trutina librata, et tam 
ſagaci examine penitus excuſſa et approbata intellexerim, ig- 
navum ego protinus, et profanum ſciolorum vulgus odiſſe et 
arcere cepi, quod nonnulli i ſeditionis ſatellites in me conci- 
tarunt, ut ore pleno calumnias emugirent. 
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what abſurd and ridiculous, and almoſt blaſphe- 
mous opinions, follow from this doctrine of an in- 
material ſubſtance ; hinting, that his domeſtic ad- 
verſaries, not being able to confute him by reaſon- 
ing, had endeavoured to ſilence him by fire and 
faggot. (a) 5 

Dr, Coward, we may ſuppoſe, found a ſufficient. 
excuſe in this temper of his adverſaries, for ſuffer- 
ing them to enjoy their own triumphs. He had 
one comfort indeed; theſe prous Satellites could not, 
even in Sacheverel's days, plague a Phyſician, as 
they might a theological brother of their own order, 
and therefore contented themſelves with giving him 
an ill name, One of them, however, ought to be 
excepted, namely, Mr John Turner, whole vindica- 
tion, &c. written againſt the Second Thoughts, is 
called by Dr. Coward's partizans, rational and mo- 
derate ; and that probably induced the Doctor to 
reply to it in a pamphlet intituled, Further Thoughts 
upon Second Thoughts. He wrote afterwards his 
Grand Eſſay, proving, that an immaterial ſubſtance 


(a) Sed de his fatis alibi ſcriptum eſt ; unice jam hujus ſo- 
lummodo voti compos fieri valde exopto (quoniam hic tracta- 
tus forſan ad exteros perveniat) ut literatus aliquis, five lite- 
ratorum ſocietas, bene perpendat, candide examinet, et peni- 
tus excutiat quam abſurdæ, quam ridiculæ opiniones, tam phi- 

loſopho quam Chriſtiano indignæ, et tantum non in confinio 
blaſphemiæ poſitæ, Sub/tantie iſtius immaterialis notionem 
(Deo excepto) neceſſario conſequantur ; quia confutari avidus 
ſitio, et nonnullorum mos eſt veritatem quam pudet non poſſe 
argumentis refutare, fumo flammaique, (ſicut apes ſulphure 
ſuffocatæ) ſupprimere, et in ſolide ignorantiz teſtimonium, 

Populari auri ratiocinantibus oppedere. ' Ophthalmiatria, p. 28. 
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is a phileſiphic impeſture, publiſhed in 1704, at the 
end of which is An Epiſtolary Reply to Mr. Brough- 
ton's P/ychologia, from which we ſhall have occaſion, 
by and by, to give an S. 


CH A-P. AXE. 


Sort account of Henry Layton, Eſq; author of 


A Search after Souls. His profeſſion and ſtudies. 
Net profeſſedly Dr. Coward's advocate. His works 
little known, His anſwers to certain objections taken 


from the miſchief ariſing from his writings. Of the 


ſame complexion with the objections of Papiſts againſt 
the writings of Proteſtants. 


R C:ward had the good fortune to be ſecond- 

ed by a very able advocate, who rephed ſe- 
parately and diſtinctly to the three writers above 
mentioned, not overlooking Mr. Turner” 8 pe to 


Second Thoughts. 


This advocate was Henry Layton, Eſq; a gentle- 
man of an ancient family, and a handſome eſtate 
at Rawden, in the county of Tort. Tis father is 
ſud to have been maſter of the jewel-office to K. 
Charles I. Henry his fon was educated at Orford, 
and afterwards at Grays-Inn, in the ſtudy of the 
Law, and was called to the Bar; but made no 
other ute of his profeſſion, (in which however he 
was very able) than to do good ollices among his 
neighbours, without fee or reward. 

His diſpoſition led lum to ſpeculations of another 
kind, particularly to a long and laborious diſquiſi- 
Lion into the nature of the foul, chiefly with reſpect 
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1 41 
to its ſeparate exiſtence; the evidence for and a- 
gainſt which, he inveſtigated with the utmoſt avi- 
dity of coming at the truth, examining every thing 
he could meet with, ancient and modern, on the 


ſubject ; and having found reaſon to determine for 


the negative, he made no ſcruple of oppoſing the 


ſentiments of ſome of the greateſt heroes of his own 


time. 

I have called this writer Dr. Coward's advocate ; 
not that he was profeſſedly ſuen, but becauſe, as he 
entered upon the controverſy before Coward, ſo he 
purſued it after him, in confutation of thoſe op- 
ponents whom Coward 's book had ſet to work: 
declaring however, that he had no view but to the 
general queſtion, without making himſelf anſwer- 
able for Coward's arguments or expreſſions, or be- 
coming bound by his or any other perſons cons 
ceſſions or qualifying reſerves. It is indeed doubt- 
ful whether he ever read Coward's Second Thoughts. 
It is certain, at leaſt, that when he wrote his 
Obſervations on Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, he 
did not know that F/?:b:us, one of the ſpeakers in 
it, was the name ſubſcribed by Coward to the de- 
dication of his Second Thoughts ; but rather ſeems to 
have imagined, that himſelf was the perſon intended 
by Nichols to be confuted under that appellation. 
have been the more particular in this account 
of Mr. Layton, as it is probable his works, though 
printed in two volumes quarto, were never for- 
mally publiſhed, or expoſed to ſale under the pa- 
tronage of a Bookſeller ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the few copics now to be met with, were 
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is a phileſophic impoſture, publiſhed in 1704, at the 
end of which is An Epiſtolary Reply to Mr. Brough- 
ton's P/ychologia, from which we ſhall have occaſion, 
by and by, to give an extra*t. 


C HAP. XIII. 


A ſhort account of Henry Layton, Eſq; author of 
1 Search after Souls. His profeſſion and ſtudies. 
Not profefſedly Dr. Coward's advocate. His works 
little known. His anſwers to certain objections taken 


from the miſchief ariſing from his writings. Of the 
ſame complexion with the objections of Papiſts againſt 
the writings of Proteſtants. 


R Coward had the good fortune to be ſecond- 

ed by a very able advocate, who replied ſe- 

parately and diftinaly to the three writers above 

mentioned, not overlooking Mr. Turner's reply to 
Second Thoughts. 

This advocate was Henry Layton, Eſq; a gentle- 
man of an ancient family, and a handſome eſtate 
at Rawden, in the county of Tort. His father is 
ſaid to have been maſter of the jewel-office to K. 
Charles I. Henry his ſon was educated at Oxford, 
and afterwards at Grays-Inn, in the ſtudy of the 
Law, and was called to the Bar; but made no 
other uſe of his profellion, (in which however he 
was very able) than to do good offices among his 
neighbours, without fee or reward. 

His diſpoſition led lim to ſpeculations of another 
Kind, particularly to a long and laborious diſquiſi- 
Lion into the nature of the ſoul, chiefly with reſpect 

to 


1 
to its ſeparate exiſtence; the evidence for and a- 
gainſt which, he inveſtigated with the utmoſt avi- 
dity of coming at the truth, examining every thing 
he could meet with, ancient and modern, on the 


ſubject; and having found reaſon to determine for 


the negative, he made no ſcruple of oppoſing the 
ſentiments of ſome of the greateſt heroes of his own 
time. 

[ have called this writer Dr. Cæward's advocate; 


not that he was profeſſedly ſuen, but becauſe, as he 


entered upon the controverſy before Coward, ſo he 
purſued it after him, in confutation of thoſe op- 
ponents whom Coward *'s book had ſet to work: 
declaring however, that he had no view but to the 
general queſtion, without making himſelf anſwer- 
able for Coward's arguments or expreſſions, or be- 
coming bound by his or any other perſons cons 
ceſſions or qualifying reſerves. It is indeed doubt- 


ful whether he ever read Cowarp's Second Thoughts. 


It is certain, at leaſt, that when he wrote his 
Obſervations on Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, he 
did not know that Ef?:b:us, one of the ſpeakers in 
it, was the name ſubſcribed by Coward to the de- 


dication of his Second Thoughts; but rather ſeems to 


have imagined, that himſelf was the perſon intended 
by Nichols to be confuted under that appellation. 
I have been the more particular in this account 


of Mr. Layton, as it is probable his works, though 


printed in two volumes quarto, were never for- 
mally publiſhed, or expoſed to ſale under the pa- 
tronage of a Bookſeller; and I am inclined to be- 


lieve, that the few copies now to be met with, were 
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originally preſents to his friends. He complains in 
one place, that he could not procure an imprimatur 
for his obſervations on Dr. Bentley's ſecond ſermon at 
Boyle's lecture. And as the reſt of his pieces have 
in them the ſame heretical taint, we may ſuppoie 
that they ſtole into light through ſome private preſs. 
It is hardly acconntable otherwiſe, that a writer of 
Mr. Layton's learning and abilities, ſhould have re- 
mained for ſo long a time in ſuch obſcurity, that it 


is queſtionable whether his name or writings were 
ever mentioned in any printed book, before Dr. 


Fleming undertook to give an account of them, as 
the works of Dr. Coward.(a) 


As Mr. Layton conſiders and anſwers every ar- 


gument that had then been advanced in behalf of 
the immortality of the ſoul, at full length, there is 
no giving an abſtract of his diſquiſitions within any 
reaſonable compals : I ſhall therefore only exhibit 
one or two of his anſwers to ſuch popular reaſons 
as his friends offered, by way of deterring him 
from an undertaking that was likely to be ſo offen- 
five to the million. 

* You ſay, (fays he, to one of them) The opinion 
% is bold, ſingular, and heretical, 

That there is a degree of boldneſs and ſingu- 
« Jarity in it, I do not deny; but I fa ay it is not ſo 
« great a degree of cither as I took it to be when J 
<« writ my treatiſe, witneſs the many quotations, 
reported in this writing. It fared with me as it 
did with Elijah, who "thought he was the only 
true ſervant which God had in Mracl,; but it was 


(a) In his Survey of a Search Mer Sguli. | 
6 revealed 
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6 revealed to him, that there were ſeven thouſand 
« ſuch left in {/rael, although he knew nothing of 
e them. 

« To the word heretical, 1 read in K. Fames the 
« firſt his Apology, fol. 302. of his works, That 
e he thought himſelf acquitted of that charge, by his 
« profeſſing to believe the ſcripture, and the three moſt 
* ancient Creeds ; his ſubmiſſun to the four firſt great or 
« general Councils, and to what the Fathers of the firſt 
c five hundred years did agree upon as neceſſary to ſalvation. 


« Here are your rules for examination of hereſies, 


« and none of theſe trials do I refuſe. But till 
« proofs riſe from ſome of theſe grounds, my an- 
« {wer to this expreſſion ſhall be the words of Mo- 
& ſes, Numb. xvi. 7. [Te take too much upon you, ye 
. N of Lev. | 

You ſay, The opinion opens a gap to Athe- 


« iſin, and Diſobedience; and encourages men to prefer 


* their private fancies, before the w1/dom and authority 
„ of the Church. 

„To this I fay, Our primitive Reformers have 
(in anſwer to their Popiſh ſuperiors) fully anſwer- 
* ed this objection ; and to them I refer you for an 
« anſwer, with this addition, that if your propo- 


e ſition were irrefragable, errors grown general, 


would prove irremediable. 
« You ſay, The opinion tends ts promote vice, and 


that the foul's ſeparate ſubſiſtence is the ſtrongeſt foun- 
* dation of piety and religion. 


But I cannot grant any of theſe conſequences 


to be neceſſary or probable ; but do ſay, that our 
Lord's direction, to fear God who can both kill and 


« caſ 
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ce caſt into hell, ſtands firm and unſhaken : and the 
& paſſing an intermediate time betwixt death and 
judgment, (which time to the dead is nothing) 
% doth no way infeeble the certainty of future re- 
* wards and puniſhments ; but places the expecta- 
& tion of them upon a right and a firm foot or 
& foundation, maintained by a concurrent teſtimo- 
« ny throughout the ſcripture, and fortified by the 
e articles of our ſeveral Creeds ; a truth of which, 
&« ſince Chriſt's time, there never was any doubt; 
„nor can be by any who do acknowledge the au- 
ce thority of the ſcripture. 

„ You ſay, Men may except againſt the reſurrection 
* alſo. And I grant it: for ſome do it daily, a- 
« gainſt the Being or Government of the Deity. 


« But this doth not ſtrengthen your inference, that, 


« becauſe men queſtion and explode an opinion 
& which appears to be not well grounded, there- 
&« fore they will do the ſame by another opinion 
„ that is well grounded, and founded upon a rock. 

c True it is, that our churches, for about the 
* laſt 1200 years, have been ſo poſſeſt with the 
c conceit of a ſeparately ſubſiſting ſoul, that they 
& have made little uſe of the reſurrection in their ex- 
cc hortations. And in truth, if the ſoul, parting 
« from the body, go preſently to heaven or hell, 
cc Our article of the reſurrection, can be but of ſmall 
c nſe in the church. If ſouls get amongſt bleſſed 


c angels in heaven, what need can there be to 


« them of a reſurrection? It ſeems rather a loſs 


d and harm to them to enter again into bodies, 


% and come out of heaven to inhabit on earth a- 
6 gain, 


B 

gain, although it be a new earth, wherein dwells 
e righteouſneſs. There have been teſtimonies all a- 
long in the church againſt the ſeparate ſubſiſtence 
« of ſouls, except in the 600 years wherein the thick 
% darkneſs of popiſh ignorance overſpread the Chriſ- 
« tian world, viz. from An. 600 till An. 1200. (b) 

Thus far Mr. Layton, who was, we ſee, obliged 
to anſwer his oppoſers in the {ame language which 
our firſt reformers uſed to the Papiſts. Strange 
that theſe men, who called themſelves Proteſtants, 
ſhould not ſee the impertinence of alledging the 
authority of the church, and of imputing hereſy, li- 
bertiniſm, and even atheiſm, to an opinion, mere- 
ly becauſe it was not backed by the ſanctions of an 
human cſtabliſhment. They ihould have conſidered 
however, that thoſe we call Reformers, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſufficiently expreſſed their ſcru- 
ples concerning the ſtate of the ſoul after death, by 
expunging an article of Religion which condemned 
the opinion eſpouſed by Mr. Layton and others; 
and I have little doubt but they ſaw, that the /epa- 
rate exiſtence of the ſoul, being one of thoſe doctrines 
which Popery borrowed from paganiſm, and alſo 
ſo neceſſary to ſupport ſo great a part of the impi- 
ous and abſurd ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, 
ſhould have been diſcarded among other errors of 
the ſame tendency, and that it was to little purpoſe 


to ſet about demoliſhing the ſuperſtructure, while 


the foundation was acknowledged to be ſound and 
orthodox. They little dreamt, that by this over- 


(5) Search after Souls, Part ii. p. 21, 22, 23. 


ſight, 


I729, 
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fight, they would give their poſterity the trouble of 
fighting the papiſtical battle over again with ſome 
of their nominal proteſtant ſucceſſors, who have 


found their temporal account in building again many 
things which theſe reformers thought, in the ſimpli- 
city of their hearts, they had ſufficiently deſtroyed, 


CHAP, XXIIL 


Mr. Hallet's diſcourſe, ſhewing the impoſſibility of prov- 


ing a future ſtate by the light of nature. Remarks on 
ſome paſſages in it. Controverted by Mr. Grove. 
T he Biogr. Britan. cenſured. A ſhort account of 
Mr. Grove's book, A paſſage from another of his 
His pieces unfavourable to his attempts to eſtabliſh 
immortality by the light of nature, Remarks upon 
it, Mr. Hallet's Defence. Incumbered with dif- 
ficulties not to be got over. 


Paſs by innumerable multitudes of tracts on the 

immortality of the ſoul, which were publiſhed 
for twenty years after the period laſt under conſi- 
deration ; partly becauſe they were aimed at infi- 
dels, who were not ſuppoſed to acknowledge any 
future ſtate at all, and partly becauſe they contain- 
ed little more than repetitions of what had been ſaid 
an hundred times before : and paſs on to the year 
1729, when the learned Mr. Jeſeph Hallet, jun. 


. publiſhed, among other tracts, A diſcourſe ſhewing 
the impoſſibility of proving a future flate by the light of 
nature. A ſenſible performance, and ſufficient to 
afford ſatisfaction to any one who does not give his 


prejudices the dominion over his common ſcnfe. 
f But 


L189. ] 

But ſome prejudices are irradicable, and then 
moſt of all when there 1s any fear that our convic- 
tions againſt them, may put us upon ill terms with 
our fellow members of the ſame communion. And 
ſuch, I am ſorry to obſerve, ſeems to have been 
the caſe with this ingenious writer, ſo far as to 


have led him into what appears to me to be a plain 


contradiction. For having brought ſome circum- 
ſtances to prove, that the power of thought de- 
pends upon the body, he adds, „What I have 
« here ſaid does not prove, that the ſoul cannot 
ec think out of the body, for I am ſure, from reve- 
cation that it can.”(c) And again, The will 
of God is made known to us two ways, by na- 
« ture, and by revelation ; by this latter way, God 
% hath nndoubtedly made known his will to be, 
« that our ſouls ſlall continue to think when the 
«* body is dead.” (d) 

And yet he expreſsly aſſerts the doctrine of reve- 
lation to be, No reſurrection, no future ſtate, which, 
commenting upon 1 Cr. xv. 32. he thus makes 


out, If the dead riſe not, let us eat and drink, for 


% to-morrow we die, that is, ſays Mr. Hallet, we ſhall 
« periſh ; there will be an end of us; we ſhall nei- 


ther be happy, nor miſerable. It is evident, this 


* muſt be the meaning of the word die in this 
* place, becauſe elſe the reaſoning of the Apoſtle 
* would not appear to be good and juſt. If by the 
c expreſſion we die, he only meant our bodies die, 


(e) 1 Vol. . p. 214 
(4) Ibid. p. 221. 
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ce While our ſouls ſhall be happy in another ſtate, 
ce the argument would have no force, it would be 
*« mere tautology.” And then, proceeding to 
paraphraſe the Apoſtle's diſcourſe upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, that he means only that our bodies die, he 
concludes thus. © This paraphraſe contradicts it- 
“ ſelf ; and I know not how to prevent a contra- 
* diction in the paraphraſe of this verſe, provided 
e do not underſtand the Apoſtle as arguing upon 
« the ſuppolition, that, if there is no reſurrection, 
e there will be no future life even for the ſoul.” (e) 

But it we underſtand the Apoſtle to argue upon 
that ſuppoſition, we muſt, I trow, underſtand him 
to argue againit the paſſage or paſſages of revela- 
tion, which, according to Mr. Hallet, „give un- 
* doubted aſſurance that our ſouls ſhall continue 
&« to think, after the body is dead.” For in that 
caſe, there muſt be a future life of the ſoul, which 
has no connection with the reſurrection of the dead, 
and which, according to revelation itſelf, makes 
the reſurrection unneceſlary. 

I have ſuppoſed above, that this conceſſion micht 
be nothing more in Mr. Hallel's intention, than a 
eb for the elders of his church, inaſmuch as he 
does not once attempt to point out, what text or 
texts of ſcripture they were, which made him ſure, 
that the ſoul continues to think, after the body is 
dead. But Mr. Grove, having laid his finger up- 
on this weak place, Mr. Hallet was under a necel- 
ſity to explain himſelf farther upon it, (as we ſhall 


(e) Diſc. p. 319, 320. 
ſee 


IF. 
ſee by and by) but ſtill without citing any revealed 
authorities. 

I have given one e inſtance of the anger of our 
Britiſh Biographers againſt this argument, ſo friend- 
ly to Revelation, in the caſe of Mr. Locke, and am 
now about to exhibit another of their malevolence 
to Mr. Hallet, for the ſame offence. 

„ The ſame year, [1730] he [Mr. Henry Grove 

© of Taunton} publiſhed Some thoughts concerning 
« the proof of a future ſtate from reaſon, in anſwer 
« to the Rev. Mr. Hallet, jun. who, in his great 
ce zeal for the Chriſtian Revelation, and to make it 
“appear abſolutely neceſſary, had endeavoured to 
« weaken the arguments from reaſon for a future 
« ſtate. ) 

It is not eaſy to diſcern whether this ſpiteful ſneer 
is aimed more immediately at Mr. Hallet, or the 
Chriſtian Revelation. Let us turn the tables upon 
Mr. Grove, and ſay, who in his great zeal for the 
«* moral government of God, hath endeavoured to 
« weaken the arguments for a future ſtate, taken 
from revelation, by endeavouring to ſhew, that the 
« Chriſtian Revelation was not abſolutely necefſary.” 
Is the zeal of Mr. Grove in one caſe, more laudible 
than the zeal of Mr. Hallet in the other? To have 
any advantage againſt Mr. Hallet, Mr. Grove muſt 
prove, that the Chriſtian Revelation was not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary : and that, ſuppoſing it to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, the moral government of God 
muſt want to be vindicated. We ſhall however ſee 


(/) Biog. Brit. Art. GROVE. 
preſently, 
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preſently, that, upon Mr Grove's own principles, if 
the Chriſtian Revelation is in any degree neceſſary, 
the moral government of God will ſtand juſt as 
much in need of vindication, as if the Goſpel of 
Chriſt was ab/olutely neceſſary. 

With reſpect to Mr. Grve's arguments, it is juſt 
ſufficient to obſerve, that he beats the old hoot of 
the vis inertia, and the diviſibility of matter, af- 


ter Dr Clarie; of man's being an accountable crea- 


ture, preſent unequal diſtribution, &c. produces 
ſome of the old texts, intermixing here and there 


a ſarcaſm, which is nothing to the purpoſe. His 


great ſtrength ſeems to he in fighting againſt 
Locke's ſuppoſition of thought being ſuper- added to 
matter, from the mere logical terms of ' thought's 
being an abſolute, primary, and numerical quality, 
ſimple, and therefore not compatible with a com- 
pound being, or one that has parts; which, after 
all, is mere ſcholaſtic jargon, of no weight either 
to prove or diſprove the fact. 

Mr. Hallet replied to this anſwer, and, * Mr. 
& Grove, though very averſe to controverſy, yet 
* this being with him a favourite ſubject, and, as 
he apprehended, of the laſt importance to vindi- 
* cate the moral government of God, determi- 


ned to review the debate, (J) which he began to 


do in a tract intituled, The werght of tradition con- 


cerning a future ſtate ; but lived to finith only 


one chapter of it. | 

How well Mr. Grove might be ſuppoſed to ac- 
quit himſelf on this favourite ſubject, and in the 
deſence of the moral government of God, We may 


(J) Biog. Brit, Art. GROVE. 


learn 
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learn from an anecdote preſerved by the compilers 
of the Biog. Brit. who, I dare ſay, will lay under 
no ſuſpicions of miſrepreſenting their hero, with 
thoſe who read his article. 

«© Mr. Grove,” ſay they, was much converſant 
* with Cicero's philoſophical works, — and thought 
his diſcourſes of the Nature of the Gods, and the 
« immortality, an VNANSWERABLE DEMON- 
*© STRATION of the GREAT NECESSITY and 
* advantage of the Chriſtian Revelation, againſt thoſe 
% who would pretend, that when Chriſt appeared 
* to enlighten and reform the world, he was not 
& wanted, and that unaſſiſted reaſon was ſufficient 
« for this end: For the great uncertainty in which 
Cicero, one of the greateſt geniuſes of paganiſm, 
* was involved, and repreſents all their philoſophers 
<« as involved, with regard to one of the moſt im- 
c portant doctrines, of the exiſtence, perfection, 
c and providence of God, and their own future 
C exiſtence and ſtate, is an argument FROM FACT, 


cc which overturns all the ſpecious theories of mo- 
« dern Deiſts, and ſhews too their great ingratitude, 


« who, inlightened by the goſpel, and thus inabled 
6 to think more clearly and juſtly on theſe ſub- 
« jects, refuſe to own their obligations, and employ 
« as an argument againſt revelation, the _ they 
« really receive from it (g).“ 

Now I would deſire to know how the moral go- 
vernment of God could be vindicated, in making 
Cicero an accountable creature, and at the ſame time 
leaving him under his great uncertainty concern- 


(8 Biog. Brit, GROVE. rem. B. r 
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ing his being, providence, &c. and his own future 
condition, more than if Cicero, an accountable crea- 
ture, had been left in abſolute ignorance of theſe 
particulars? It appears to me, upon Mr. Grove's 
own ſhewing, that it was impoſſible for Cicero to get 


out of this uncertainty, without the aid of the 


Chriſtian revelation, or ſomething equivalent to it. 
Were the Pagans after Cicero, in /e/s uncertainty ? 
By no means. 'The Chriſtian Revelation therefore 
was not only greatly, but abſolutely neceſſary to diſ- 
pel the clouds and darkneſs of this uncertainty ; 
and Mr. Grove is juſt ſo much the more dilinge- 
nuous than the modern Deiſts, as he plays an hy- 
potheſis in his diſpute with Mr. Hallet, againſt a 
fact which he certainly knew and acknowledged 
to be true. 

Theſe inconſiſtencies are not uncommon; they 


are the necctlary conſequences of attempting to pre- 


ſcribe ſitneſſes and rules of moral government to 
God. Dr. Clarke fell into them, as hath been 
ſhewn by Mr. Hallet and others, and Mr. Grove 
who followed him, /ed longo intervallo, could hard- 
ly hope to eſcape them, 

But I return to Mr. Hallet, who, having inferred 
from St. Paul's argument, 1 Cor. xv. 32, that if 


there was to be no reſurrection, there would be no fu- 


ture ſtate ; and having ſaid likewiſe in the ſame trea- 
tiſe, that he was aſſured from revelation, that the ſoul 
ſhould continue to think after the body was dead, was 
called upon, as well he might be, by Mr. Grove, to 
explain himſelf; Mr. Grove, ſuppoſing that the ſcrip- 
tures he himſelf had brought to prove the ſeparate 
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exiſtence of the ſoul, were utterly inconſiſtent with 
Mr. Hallet's axiom, No reſurrection, no future ſtate (h). 

To this Mr. Hallet anſwers, That the ſame ſa- 
ce crifice purchaſed, and the ſame God promiſes at 
© once all theſe three things together, the ſeparate 
“ exiſtence of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the bo- 
« dy, and the future ſtate beyond that, and conſe- 
« quently if there had been no reſurrection purcha- 
e ſed, there would have been no future ſtate. The 
«© connection between the reſurrection and the fu- 
<« ture ſtate, in this laſt view of things [1. e. as ex- 
<« hibited by revelation ] is not natural, but is deri- 
ved from the will and wile appointment of God, 
« who has determined (not to give men their full 
“ recompenſe in a ſeparate ſtate, but) both to awa- 
c ken men's ſouls, and to raiſe their bodies, and 
<« to give them a recompenſe in a ſtate of union. If 
„God had not determined to raiſe men's bodies 
from the dead, it does not ſeem likely that he 
„ would have determined to awaken men's fouls 
immediately upon their dying, or to have given 
ce them either happineſs or miſery, after the deſtruc- 
<« tion of this world. The connexion here between 
C a reſurrection and a future ſtate, is founded on 
„e the will of God, and on their being beth feVenſed 
together in the ſame promile(7).” 

Now, here it 13 remarkable, that Mr. Grove, hom 
a number of texts which he produceth to prove the 
ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, concludes, upon the 


(5) S-me Thoughts, p. 119. 
(i) Hallet's Defence, p. 63. | 
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authority of ſcripture, that the ſoul is of a diſtin 
nature from the body, and conſequently would not 
naturally die with the body, or, which is the ſame 
thing, would naturally ſurvive the body, although 
there ſhould be no reſurrection. And then, as Mr. 
Grove held, that no ſentence of death was paſſed up- 
on the ſoul, it followed, that God did not interfere 


in this matter, but left the ſoul's future exiſtence 


upon the powers and capacities with which it was 


originally endowed. 


But Mr. Hallet, we ſee, inſiſts that the ſeparate 
exiſtence of the ſoul was matter of purchaſe by the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt, as well as the reſurrection of the 
dead, and that both were purchaſed and promiſed 
at one and the ſame time, and conſequently, there 
was no ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, before the 
promiſe took place, or, in other words, before the 
price was paid. It does not indeed appear, whether 
Mr. Hallet was aſſured of the ſeparate exiſtence of 
the ſoul by the ſame texts of ſcripture which Mr. 
Grove produces, foraſmuch as the former produces 
no text to this purpoſe at all. 

But as Mr. Hallet ſays, that“ theſe texts did not 
concern him, who had declared his firm belief 
that the ſoul is a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, 
«© upon the authority of the New Teſtament,” theſe 
muſt be the ſame texts upon which he grounded 


his ſaid belief. 


Now fince theſe texts ſpeak ſo ohſcurely and un- 
certainly of the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, that 
two very learned and ingenious men cannot agree 
whether the ſeparate exiſtence hay ſpeak of, is na- 


tural 


B 
tural to the ſoul, or only accidental by way of pur- 
chaſe, favour, or promiſe, is it not preſumeable, that, 
when theſe texts come to be rightly underſtood, 


they may be found not to ſpeak of any ſeparate 
exiſtence at all? 


But Mr. Hallet, in his explanation of his mean- 
ing, hath incumbered himſelf with a difficulty, 
which I ſee not how it is poſſible for any one who 
eſpouſes his hypotheſis to ſolve, Mr. Hallet ſays 
that Chriſt purchaſed, and God promiſed a ſeparate 
exiſtence of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the body, 
and a future ſtate beyond that, AT ONCE, all 
three together. If this be ſo, how docs it appear 
that this promiſe ſhall not be performed at once? 
Where does it appear, by any promiſe either in the 
Old or New Teſtament, that God is determined to 
awaken men's ſouls, before he raiſes their bodies? A 
promiſe relates to ſomething future ; and therefore 
when this promiſe was made, it muſt be underſtood, 
that the ſouls of dead men were not awakened, nor, 
as a purchaſe by ſacrifice was to be made of his 
_ privilege, could they be, till the ſacrifice was offer- 
ed. Now, where is there a text to be found, which 
ſhews, that in conſequence of this ſacrifice, men's 
ſouls, which till then had been aſleep, ſhould be 
immediately awakened, and that from thencefor- 
ward, all the ſouls of men ſhould paſs into a ſtate 
of ſeparate conſcious exiſtence, immediately upon 
their diſunion from the body ? I do not here make 
uſe of Mr. Hallet's expreſſion, of awakening men's 
fouls immediately upon their dying, as it is not ſenſe; 
9 3 . far 
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1 
for what occaſion to awaken that which, ex hypo- 
theſi, never was aſleep? 


CHAP. XXIV. 


A pamphlet intituled, The Materiality or Mortality 
of the Soul of Man. An account of it. The author's 
proofs all from ſcripture. Proper to qualify Mr. 
Hallet*s conceſſion. Mr. Grove claims all the clear 
and obvious texts as favouring the natural immor- 


tality of the foul. Dr. Law makes the like claim 
in favour of the ſleep of the ſcul. 


1729. 22 N the ſame year in which Mr. Hallet's diſcourſes 


appeared, viz. 1729, a ſmall pamphlet was 
printed for Noon, intituled, The materiality or mor- 
tality of the foul of man, and its ſameneſs with the 
body, aſſerted and proved from the holy ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſlament, fſhewing, that upon the 
death of the body, all ſenſation and conſciouſneſs utter- 
ly ceaſe till the reſurrechion of the dead. 

The author of this very ſenſible and deciſive diſ- 
courſe, inſtead of amuſing himſelf with the meta- 
phyſical dreams of the immortaliſts, confines himſelf 


wholly to the ſcriptures, and his book may be con- 


ſidered as a proper ſupplement to Mr. Hallet's diſ- 
courſe, which left the matter ſhort, by a conceſſion, 


which, as I hope, now appears, ought not to have 


been made. In one word, this writer not only eſta- 
bliſhes his principle, on the firm and ſtable founda- 
tion of the word of God, but ſhews the futility of 
thoſe concluſions drawn from certain texts of ſcrip- 
ture, which arc ſuppoſed by Meſſ. Grove, Hallet, 
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and others, to ſpeak of the ſoul as a ſubſtance diſ- 
tinct from, and wholly independent on the body 
and its organization. 

Mr. Grove, having made ſuch uſe of the ſerip- 
tures as he thought conducive to the proof of his 
point, goes on to ſay, The ſacred ſcriptures being 
thus clear and expreſs in this matter, if there are 
any obſcure paſſages, which ſeem to ſpeak a con- 
<* trary language, they ought to have their mean- 
ing fixed by ſuch more plain and obvious ones 
as thoſe which have been now quoted(#).”? 

But what muſt we do with thoſe c/ear and plain 
paſſages, which not only ſeem, but certainly do 
ſpeak a contrary language; not to the texts them- 
ſelves cited by Mr. Grove, but to Vis interpretation 
of them? That ſuch paſlages there are, we are 
informed by the writer of the pamphlet juſt men- 
tioned, and by others whoſe interpretations we have 
ſomewhat more reaſon to rely upon, than the in- 
terpretation of thoſe who are for quaring the word 
of God by the twinkling light of a fort of natural re- 
ligion, from which they themſelves are obliged OC- 
caſionally to turn. On another hand, 

The learned Bp. Law having, in his Appendix to 
his Con ſiderations, examined the whole number of 
thoſe texts which Mr. Grove calls clear and expreſs 
for the natural immortality of the ſoul, and offered 
ſome rational radiations of them, concludes 
thus. 

This may ſerve for a ſpecimen of ſuch texts as 


(„) Some Thoughts, &c. p. 118. 
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ance in the year 1755. In this Appendix were exa- 
mined, under ſeveral heads, all or moſt of the 
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ce are uſually alledged on the other ſide of the queſ- 
“ tion, [i. e. in favour of a ſeparate exiſtence] all 
« which, I believe, appear, even from theſe ſhort 
* remarks upon them, to be either quite foreign to 
< the point, or purely figurative; or laſtly, M77 
« of a clear and eaſy ſolution on the ciples 
% abovementioned: Nor can ſuch ever fairly be op- 
„ poſed to the conſtant, obvious tenor of the ſacred 
&« writing, and that number of plain expreſs paſſages 
& already cited (1). 

Let the reader judge from their reſpective wri- 
tings which of theſe learned men has more right to 
this argument. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Bp. LAW's Appendix to his Conſiderations on the 
Theory of Religion. Fatal to the cauſe of a con- 
ſerous intermediate ſlate. Produced a number of An- 
ſewers, Dr. Goddard. Mr. Steffe. Dr. Mor- 
ton. The Examiner of Biſhop Sherlock's Sermons. 
Biſhop Warburton. Replies ts theſe by Mr. Peck- 
ard, Dr. Benjamin Dawſon, and in ſome anony- 
mous tracts. 


P. Law's Appendix to his Conſiderations on the 
Theory of Religion, &c. made its firſt appear- 


Texts where the words ſou! or ſpirit occurred in 
the ſcriptures, and the ſignifications of them in the 
original languages explained from the ſeveral Con- 


texts to which they belonged. 


(/) Dr. Lew's Conſiderations. Appendix. p. 414, ed. 1759- 
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The cauſe of the conſcious intermediate flate, was 
ſo ſhaken from its very foundations by the ſcriptu- 
ral teſtimonies brought together in this Appendix, 
that numbers of its partizans ran in 2 hurry to lend 
a hand to ſupport the tottering edifice, It happened 
in this caſe, as it does in ſome others from which 
the metaphor is borrowed, that the crowd of afliſt- 
ants confounded each other, and by the variety of 
their expedients, propoſed as it were all in a breath, 
made themſelves utterly unintelligible to thoſe who 
ſhould have taken their directions. To report the 
ſeveral hypotheſes they adopted, would ſwell this 
book to ten times its intended bulk, I ſhall there- 
fore content my ſelf with a ſhort account of ſome 
of the forwardeſt of this claſs of writers, and of the 
tracts which were written in anſwer to them. 
Dr. Peter Stephen Goddard, now Maſter of Clare 
Hall in Cambridge, led the way, in a ſermon preach- 
ed at St. Edmund”s-Bury, February 25, 1756, and 
afterwards printed for Beecreft, in Lombard Street, 
London. The title of which, was, The Intermediate 
State of Happineſs or Miſery between Death and the 
Reſurrection, proved from Scripture. This ſermon was 
anſwered by the Rev. Mr. Peter Peckard, in his ac- 
curate Obſervations on the doctrine of an Intermediate 
State between Death and the Reſurrection, printed 
for Davis and Reymers, 1756, and afterwards more 
minutely in an anonymous Pamphlet, intituled, No 
Proc in the Scriptures of an Intermediate State of Hap- 

| pineſs or Miſery between Death and the Reſurrettion, 
printed in the ſame year for Bladon in Pater-nofter 
Row. This writer likewiſe took into his Anſwer to 
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Dr. Goddard, a ſmall tract, intituled, Remarks upon 
a late Treatiſe [Dr. LAW*s Appendix] relating ts 
an Intermediate State, printed for Corbet, in Fleet- 
fireet, 1756. A miſerable performance, fathered 
however upon a Dignitary of no little eminence in 
the cſtabliſhed church. There are likewiſe at the 
end of this pamphlet, Remarks on à Letter in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April 1756, and on 
Ap. Tilltſor's Sermon on Heb. xi. 6. 

In the year 1757, appeared, Five Letters, &c. by 
John Steffe, printed for Buckland, Pater-noſter Row. 
In the two firſt of theſe letters are contained, as we 
are told in the title-page, Scripture proofs of a ſepa- 
rate intermediate ſtate of exiſtence after Death ; with 
an anſwer to the principal objections to that doctrine. 

In the Monthly Review for May, 1757, were 

_ publiſhed, Remarks on Mr. Steffe's Letter concerning 
the ſlate of the Soul after Death. Signed B. D. To 
theſe Remarks the Reviewers ſubjoined marginal 
notes, by way of objections to B. D.'s interpretation 
of certain texts, and in aid of Mr. Stefe. 

The next year, 1758, Mr. Steffe publiſhed, To 
Letters on the Intermediate State, in the firſt of 
which he attacks Dr. Law's Appendix; in the o- 
ther, he defends the Firſt of his Five Letters, a- 
gainſt the attack of B. D. 

On this Defence B. D. made ſome farther Remarts, 
which were publiſhed in The Grand Magazine for 
April, 1758. In the year 1765, the two Tradls 

containing Remarks on Mr. Steffe's Letters, &c. were 
republiſhed, at the end of the learned Dr. BEN- 
JAMIN DAWSON's Illuſtration of ſeveral texts of 


ſeripture, 
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ſcripture, particularly thoſe in which the LOGOS gc- 
curs, Being the ſubſtance of eight ſermons preached 
at Lady Moyer's Lecture, 1764 and 176 5. And thus 
the public became acquainted with Mr. Steſe's ma- 
ſterly opponent, who had before lain hid under va- 
riety of uncertain conjectures. It may be neceſſary 
to mention that the Annotations in the Monthly Re- 
view of May, 1757, and ſome others of the Bullings- 
gate family (on which I ſhall preſently beſtow a par- 
ticular ſection) are properly noticed and juſtly and 
genteelly cenſured, in the republication of theſe 
two tracts. | 

In the year 1757, Dr. Thomas Morton, Rector of 
Baſſingham, and formerly Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon. 
addreſſed, Queries to Dr. Law, &c. relative to what 
he had advanced on the ſoul of Man, and a ſeparate 
State, with a few Remarks on Mr. Peckard's Obſer- 
vations, &c. Lincoln, printed by W. WOOD. 

To theſe Oyeries and Remarks, Mr. Peckard re- 
turned an anſwer in his Farther Obſervations on the 
doftrine of an Intermediate State, publithed the ſame 
year. 
Dr. Morton does not depend ſo much upon any 
theory or diſcovery of his own, as upon the autho- 
rity of Grotius, Dr. Warburton, Meſſieurs Peters, 
Pierce, and Rogers, chiefly with reſpect to their ex- 
poſition of the texts of ſcripture brought to ſupport 
the doctrine of an intermediate ſtate. But as theſe = 
' interpretations had been conſidered, and the argu- 
ments founded upon them obviated by Dr. Law, 
Mr. Peckard applied himſelf more particularly to the 
examination of the authorities brought by Dr. Mor- 

| ton 
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ton from the Fathers and Philoſophers, with ſuch 
effect, that Dr. Morten did not think fit to purſue 
the controverſy any farther. And indeed, ſuch 
was the merit of theſe two tracts of Mr. Peckard, 
that, a few ſlight cavils excepted, they {till remain 
unanſwered, except in a way which, for the credit 
of the parties reſpondent, would be better forgot- 
ten than remembered. 

About this period, and by ſome accident, not 
hitherto publicly accounted for, Dr. Law, the pre- 
ſent Biſhop of Carliſle, incurred the diſpleaſure of 
one of Dr. Warburton's ſeconds, who in a pamphlet, 
intituled, 4 Free and Candid Examination of the 
principles advanced in the Right Reverend the Lord 
Biſhop of LONDON's very elegant Sermons lately pub- 
liſbed, took occaſion, peeviſhly enough, to remark 
that © Dr. Law had revived the old exploded hypo- 
<« theſis of the fleep of the ſoul,” adding ſomething, 
which it may be ſuppoſed he intended for a confu- 
tation of the ſaid hypotheſis. 

This chaſtiſement of Dr. Law, N whether 
with or without grounds, was ſuppoſed not to have 
been inflicted without the approbatian of the Prin- 
cipal) gave occaſion to a pamphlet, intituled, Re- 
marks on Dr. WARBURTON's account of the ſentt- 
ments of the early Fews concerning the ſoul, &c. prin- 
ted for M. Cooper, London, 1757. 

The Account of Dr. Warburton, which was the 
object of theſe Remarks, was delivered in the third 
edition of the Divine Legation of Moſes, 1742, and 


Was ſhewn to be ſo little different from the Account 


of 


1 
of others, (particularly Mr. Whiſton) who © ſuppoſed 
ce the ancient Jews might conceive the ſoul to be in 
<« a ſtate of inactivity during the interval between 
&« death and the reſurrection (), that it might be 
affirmed of Mr. Whiſton, Dr. Warburton, and Dr. 


Law, that they equally eſpouſed the old exploded 
hypotheſis of the Jeep, or what is juſt the ſame 


thing, of the inactivity of the ſoul, between Death 
and the Reſurrection( v). 

Whether Dr. Warburton took any hints from 
theſe Remarks or not, one cannot ſay ; but the fact 
is, that in the fourth edition of the Divine Lega- 
tion of 1758, he altered the mode of exprefling his 
Account of the ſentiments of the early Jews, &c. 
probably with a view of eluding the force of ſome 
obſervations made in the Remarks on his Account, 
in the former edition, 

This alteration, and an additional explanation of 
his hypotheſis, looking like the ſeeking of a /ub- 
terfuge, the author of the Remarks found it expedi- 
ent to publiſh a Review of ſome paſſages in this fourth 
edition, of the Divine Legation(s), wherein this ex- 
planation, and the above-mentioned modifications 
were examined, and ſhewn not to have mended 
matters with reſpect to the former account in the 
leaſt degree. 

And here reſted the Controverſy till the year 
1765, when a new edition of the Divine Legation 


() Free and candid examination, p. 60. 
(n) Remarks, p. , 10. 
(e) Printed for Cooper, 1760. 
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was preſented to the public, the learned author of 
which was by that time promoted to the epiſcopal 
bench. | 

In the fourth volume of this edition, p. 376, the 
learned and Right Reverend Author brings the 
eſpouſers of the ſleep of the ſoul to their Amende 
Honorable, in a way, ſavouring rather of the ſen- 
tence of a Sorbonne Doctor, than of the meekneſs 
and moderation recommended by St. Paul to Timo- 
thy and Titus, in their epiſcopal admonitions and 
reproofs to thoſe who oppoſe themſelves. From the 
{everity of this ſentence the partizans of the Biſhop 
of Carliſle, deſire to appeal, at the bar of the pub- 
lic, in the next ſection, which, though a little out 
of the rules of ſtrict Hiſtory, will, we hope, con- 
tribute to give the reader ſome uſeful intelligence 
concerning the preſent ſtate of the Controverſy, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. AXVL 


Examination of Biſhop Warburton's Strifures on the 
doctrine of the Sleep of the Soul. His premuſſes 
more honourable to the Sadducees, than advanta- 
geous to himſelf. Imputes a precarious Sadducean 
principle to Dr. Law and his partizans, without 
grounds. His reaſoning liable to be retorted upon 
him. Forges a ſophiſm for the Polytheiſts, in or- 
der to abuſe his antagoniſt, under the pretence of a 
parallel caſe. Groſsly miſrepreſents the biſhop of 
Carliſle. The futility of his Polytheiſtical ſophiſm. 
The ſuppofitton, that the natural immortality of the 
ſcul is taken for granted in ſcripture, ridiculous and 
falſe. Groſs abuſe of his opponents. Handſomely 
reproved for it by an ingenious writer. Inſults Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich, with rudeneſs, and without 
reaſon. Properly repreved fer it. Propoſes to prove 
the reſurrection philaſaphically, by an argument 
which ends in the good pleaſure of Go MIV 
takes the meaning of St. Paul. Confutes nonſenſe of 
his own making. Puzzles himfelf with his ſpecu- 
lations on the ſameneſs of the human frame. Is at 
odds with his authorities, Banters his opponents. 
Writes with the zeal of a Proſelyte, apprehenſive 
that the fincerity of his converſion may be ſuſpected. 


1 reader of the paſſage in the Divine Lega- 176 f. 
tion here referred to, will doubtleſs remar kx, 
that ſome particulars in it, relative to the origin 
of the controverſy concerning an intermediate ſtate, 
are perfectly new, and ſuch as they who have here- 
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tofore adhered to my Lord of Glouceſter's fide of the 
queſtion, never once thought of. Theſe novelties, 
I apprehend, are not ſuch as his Lordſhip would 
have choſen to exhibit, if he could have avoided 
it. But having, in the former editions of this book, 
framed an Hypotheſes concerning the ſentiments of 
the early Jews on the ſubject of the human ſoul, 
which had ſuffered ſome rude ſhocks from his Lord- 
ſhip's opponents, it became neceflary in the event, 
to ſupport the ſaid hypotheſis by ſomething which 
ſhould at leaſt, have the appearance of a matter of 
fact, however ſtrange and incredible. "I 

Accordingly his Lordſhip having faid, that“ the 
« early Jews {imply concluded, that the foul ſurvi- 
« ved the body, without any intereſting ſpeculations on 
« that ſurvivorſhip,“ proceeds to inform us, that 
« from this unintereſting ſtate in which the doc- 
« trine concerning the ſoul remained amongſt the 
« early Jews, the SADDUCEEFS concluded, that 
e their anceſtors believed the extinction of the ſoul 
on death.” | 

Nothing ſurely can be more honourable to the 
Sadducecs than this teſtimony. The Right Reve- 
rend author, here repreſents them as diligent and 


ſerious examiners of the ſcriptures, in order to find 
what were the ſentiments of their forefathers con- 


cerning the ſoul, and makes them draw their con- 
cluſion from premiſſes which his Lordſhip muſt al- 


low to be ſtrongly marked with the characters of 


truth. For the difference is hardly perceptible be- 
tween a /urvivance of the ſoul, in which no one is 
intereſted, and the extindion of the ſoul on death. 


„„ + 
And then again, the probability that the Saddu 
cæan concluſion was righter than his Lordſhip's, 
will clearly appear from the circumſtance of the 
times in which they were reſpectively drawn. His 
Lordſhip holds, that the early Jews believed the 
ſurvivance of the ſoul on the death of the body. 
Whence did his Lordſhip derive this opinion ? 
Plainly from the ſcriptures. The Sadducees held, 
that their early anceſtors believed the exfinction of 
the ſoul on the death of the body; and this like- 
wife was the reſult of their ſearching the ſcrip- 
tures. Now the moſt authentic date of the riſe of 
the Sadducees, is the High Prieſthood of Onas, 
240 years before the Chriſtian zra (). Whether 
therefore may we ſuppoſe the Sadducees, or his 
Lordſhip, who lives and writes at two thouſand 
years diſtance from their firſt appearance, to be bet- 
ter acquainted with the ſentiments of the early 
Jews concerning the foul? For to fay nothing of 
the comparative correctneſs of the copies of the 
{ſcriptures of thoſe two periods, we may conclude, 
that the moſt ordinary Jews mult have underſtood 
the language in which their ſcriptures were written, 
much better than the moſt accompliſhed orientaliſt 
does now (2). And it it ſhould be ſaid, that the 
Phariſees, who held the ſurvivance of the ſoul, mult 
have underitood the {ſcriptures as perfectly as the 
Sadducees, we have only to appeal to the R. R. au- 


() Baſnage. Hiſt. des Juifs, liv. 11, ch. 6. Prid-aus places 
the riſe of this Se& a little earlier, 
(7) See The Critical Review for Auguſt, 1759, p. 99. 
p 


thor 


J. 

thor of the Divine Legation of MOSES. The Pha- 
riſees, it is well known, not only derived from their 
early anceſtors their belief of the ſurvivance of the 
ſoul, but their belief that the doctrine was highly 
intereſting; in which, ſo far as the ſcriptures were 
concerned, his Lordſhip aſſures us they were miſ- 
taken, not to mention, that three parts in four of 
their creed conſiſted of unwritten traditions. 

With theſe prefamptions in favour of the Saddu- 
cxan concluſion, we may now venture to face the 
R. R. author's genealogical table, in which he de- 


(„) The following paſſage of Lucas Brugenſis, which, ac- 
cording to a certain writer, contains the /chnography of The 
Divine Legation, may ſerve to ſhew, whether the Sadducees 
or the Phariſees had the better authority for their reſpective. 
opinions, Hæ [ ſectæ] ortæ fuiſſe videntur ſub tempora Ma- 
chabæorum, occaſione quæſtionum quæ tunc moveri cæperunt, 
de anime humanz immortalitate, corporis reſurrectione, #ter- 
nis bonorum præmiis, et malorum ſuppliciis, Cum enim 
plures eo tempore florerent Scribz (quorum collegium ab 
Ezra exordium ſumſerat) qui ſapientiæ ſtuderent, et, ut jugo 
Græcorum ſubjacebant, nonnumquam audirent Græcorum his 
de rebus fabulas; factum eſt ut cæperint quæſtiones de his re- 
bus in medium adferre, et inter ſe ventilare, atque a ſe mu— 
tuo diſſidere, aliis iſta adſtruentibus, qui vocati fuere Phariſzi, 
aliis negantibus, qui Sadducei, Act. xxiii. 8. Ante hæc 
tempora, non videtur populus Iſrael quidquam de his rebus 
doctus fuiſſe, aut quidquam publice de illis prædicatum: eo 
quod Lex harum rerum diſertam mentionem non faceret, ter- 
renas duntaxat ſpes, minaſque bonis maliſque ob oculos po- 
nens. Quanquam errarent Sadducæi et quidem graviter, 
Matth. xxii. 29] nunquam tamen a veteri ſynagoga decla- 
rati ſunt hæretici, hoc eſt deſertores fidei, aut legis a Deo 
traditæ, &c. in MATT H. iii. 7, 


rives 


3 
rives the late Revivers of the doctrine of the ſleep 
of the ſoul from the Sadducees in a lineal deſcent. 

« Hence likewiſe,“ ſays his Lordihip, (that is to 
ſay, from forming the ſame ſentiments of the early 
Fews, that the Sadducees. did) “ came ſome late 
<« revivers of this opinion of the extinction of the 
e foul, tho' maintained under the ſofter name of its 
„ fleep between death and the reſurrection, for 
„ they go upon the Sadducæan principle, that the 
« ſoul is a quality, and not a ſubſtance.” 

Had his Lordſhip made the Scribes and Phariſees, 
who beſotted themſelves with the Greek philoſophy, 
talk of /ub/ances and qualities, it would not much 
have ſurpriſed one. But to aſcribe this kind of 
ſcholaſtic diltinftions to the Sadducees, who drew 
their concluſions wholly from the ſcriptures, and 
only a part of thoſe, where there is no ſubject of 
philoſophical ſpeculation, argues a willing mind on 
the behalf of lis party, and a readineſs to advance 
any thing, which he may hope he ſhall not be put 
to prove. The truth is, all this is only a ſpice of 
theological artifice. If the Revivers are found to 
hold that the ſoul is only a quality, that opinion 
mult by all means be a Sadducaan principle. Tis 
Lordſhip is too experienced a polemic not to know, 
that if he can make the Revivers to be eſteemed 
Sadducees, even in ene principle, the obſequious 
multitude will take it ior granted, they muſt be 
Sadducees in every article of ſenſual and immoral} 
converſation, which ignorant zeal, ancient and 
modern, hath aſcribed to that denomination. | 

F242 Theſe 
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Theſe inſinuations, however, are not, in my opi- 
nion, among the moſt politic arts of controverſy, 
inaſmuch as they commonly ſubject thoſe who ule 
them to repriſals. And fo in the preſent caſe; the 
Revivers of the fleep of the ſoul may inſinuate in 
their turn, that the doctrine of the furvivance of 
the foul is a Phariſaical doctrine, derived from the 
Greeks, and founded on that principle which gave 
birth to the worſhip of Dæmons. Hence came 
ſome late Revivers of the doctrine of the ſurvivance 
of the ſoul, under the popular and plauſible pretence 
of its natural immortality ; going upon the Phari- 
ſaical principle, that the foul is a /b/tance, and not 
a quality. After which the public may, if they 
pleaſe, apply whatever is ſaid in the New Teſta- 
ment, of the Pride, Avarice, Hypocriſy, and Su— 
perſtition of the Phariſees, to thoſe who borrow 
their opinion on this fubject, and perhaps with 
ſomething more than equal propricty, 

But to procecd with the R. R. author of the Di- 
vine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated. © In ſupport 
of this opinion, the Revivers of it procced on 
<« the fophilm which the Polytheiſts employ to com- 
bat the unity of the Godhead. Al philsephical 
arguments, ſays the Revver, (after having quoted 
* number of wonderful things from ſcripture, to 
prove the ſoul a quality and mortal) drawn from 
& our notion of matter, and urged againſt the poſſi- 
« bility of life, thaught, agency, being fo connected 
. with ſeme portions of it, as to conſtitute a compound 


Being 
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Being or Perſon, are merely grounded on our igno- 
* rance (6). Juſt ſo the Polytheiſt.“ 

If the reader, in turning over the Biſhop of Car- 
liſle's Appendix above cited, ſhould expect to find 
any number of theſe wonderful things, quoted from 
ſcripture, for the purpoſe of proving the ſoul to 
be a quality and mortal, he will be grievouſly diſap- 
pointed. On the contrary, the judicious and can- 
did author of that Appendix, expreſsly appeals to 
theſe quotations as evidence, © that the ſcripture 
never ſeems to countenance theſe nice ſpecula- 
* tions, by treating man in any ſuch intricate ab- 
* {tracted way.” Indeed the worthy author em- 
ploys a number of theſe <vonder/ul things, (and that 
with the utmoſt pertinence and perſpicuity) to 
ſhew that the words for /ou/ and ſpirit, ſignify in 
the ſcriptures, many things very different from the 
idea of ſoul and ſpirit, ſuggeſted by Clarke, Baxter, 
and Biſhop Warburtsn. And if theſe ſcripture ſenſes 
happen to imply, that what is called /ou/ and /pri/ 
by the ſacred writers, is neither a diftindt ſubſtance, 
nor immortal, who can help it? Not the Right Re- 
verend author of the Divine Legation, I can aſſure 
the reader, his Lordſhip hath already been made 
ſore on this ſubject, and will be far enough from 
entering upon a diſquuition, which may once more 
drive him into the riſque of unhinging his whole 

Demonſtration 7 )- 


(s) See the Biſhop of Carliſle” s Appendix to his Conſt bor: 
tions, Ke. p. 398. ed; 35; 
() See, 4 Review of ſome paſl. ages in the Diviue Legation, 


&c. {Fs 18 —23, 
F.3 But 
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But this is not all. As the R. R. author of the 
D. L. hath miſrepreſented the / that the Biſhop of 
| Carliſle makes of his quotations from ſcripture, ſo 
hath he curtailed the Biſhop's /uppy/ſed SOPHISM, 
in a manner by no means becoming a fair and ge- 
nerous adverſary; by which device he hath con- 
cealed from his reader two very material circum- 
cumſtances. 1. That the Biſhop of Carli/le goes on 
to ſtrengthen his argument, by an examination of 
ſome metaphyſical topics expreſſed in the very 
terms of Clarte and Baxter, overthrowing all their 
curious reaſonings, by an appeal to daily experience. 
And all this excluſive of his appeal to ſcripture. 
Whence it follows, 2. That the Polytheiſt would be 
contemptibly ridiculous to go to ſupport his argu- 
ment ab ignorantia, in the manner the Bp. of Car- 
liſle hath done. This would have ſhewn, that the 
two caſes have as little ſimilarity to cach other, 
as the underſtanding of certain controverſial writers 
has to their honeſty. But now for the /n of 
the Polytheilt. 

Juſt ſo the Polytheiſt. All arguments for the 
% unity from metaphylics, are manifeſtly vain, and 
merely grounded on our ignorance. You be— 
„ hevers,” ſays he,“ muſt be confined to ſcripture. 
% Now icripture aſſures us, There are Gods many, 
* which, by the way, I THINK, is a ſtronger text, 
certainly a directer, againſt the unity of the God- 
head, than any this learned writer has produced 
« for the ſleep of the ſoul.” | 

True; and, This is my body, is a ſtronger, cer- 
tainly a directer text for tranſubſtantiation, than 


any 


2 

any the author of the Divine Legation hath pro- 
duced to ſhew, that the early Jews did not believe 
the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments. 
And if you go to natural light, the ancient Jews 
muſt have believed it; for that God is a rewarder 
of them that diligently ſeck him, is as demon- 
ſtrable by the light of nature, as that he ig, or is 
ONE. But in what age or country mult this Po- 
lytheiſt have been born and bred ? Or is he a phan- 
tom which appeared to our author in a dream ? 
The Polytheiſts of Greece and Italy (and none elſe 
were likely to attack believers from their own 
ſcriptures) underſtood their own language at leaſt, 
and would hardly have urged this clauſe as a con- 
ceſſion of St Paul, as the R. R. author underſtands 
it, becauſe they would have known that the word, 
a:youivor, belonged as much to the parentheſis, as to 
the foregoing words, and from that circumitance 
would have perceived, that inſtead of being a di- 
ref} text, it was no text at all in proof of Poly- 
theiſm. 

Well. „But what ſay believers to this? They 
% ſay, that ſcripture takes the Unity, as well as the 
« exiſtence of the Deity, for granted, takes them 
for truths demonſtrable by natural light.“ 

Which, to be ſure, would be very ſatisfactory to 
a Polytheiſt, who ſhould be diſpoſed to ſtick to his 
text, which (as the R. R. author underſtands it) 
would be a proof, that ſcripture docs not only not 
take the Unity of God for granted, but expreſsly 
aſſerts the contrary, 

But of what claſs, one would be glad to know, 

P-4 are 
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are thoſe believers ho would ſubſcribe to this an- 
ſwer? An anſwer which evidently ſuppoſes, that 
there is no ſtrong or direct text in the whole ſcrip- 
ture, for the Unity of God; and that, with reſpect 
to proof, the doctrine ſtands upon no other foun- 
dation than natural light? I have heard of ſome, 
who profeſs to be believers, that pretend they have 
Bibles of their wn; and, what may or may not be 
found in thoſe bibles, it would be hard to ſay. 
But ſurely real believers of common ſenſe, with the 
authentic ſcripture before them, would hardly let 
the Polythciſt go off with an anfwer which gives ſo 
conſiderable a blow to the whole tenour of revecal- 
cd religion. 

Let us ſuppoſe this converſation to have paſſed 
between the Biſhop of Glouceſter's Polytheiſt, and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. The Doctor appeals to the light 
ot nature for the unity of God; and the idea of this 
Unity, which the light of nature gives Dr. Clarke, 
excludes all poſſibility of a Trinity of perſons in the 
{ame one individual ſubſtance. The Polytheiſt, we 
will ſuppoſe, obſerves this to Dr. Clarke, and tells 
him, this is a very different idea from what the 
light of nature, and metaphylical lore gives to or- 
thodox chriſtians, and that the conſequences ari- 
ſing from this difference are too viſible and impor- 
tant, for any man to ſuppoſe, that they could pro- 
cced from any uniform light of nature, or meta— 
phyſical demonſtration. What is the reſult ? Dr. 
Clarke appcals to the ſcriptures, and thither the 
orthodox are obliged to follow him : For they arc 
very ſenitbie of the advantage the Doctor would 
have 
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have, if the light of nature and metaphyſical de- 
duction were to be the dernier reſort. The appeal it 
ſelf ſuppoſes, that the true notion of the Unity can- 
not be ſettled but by the ſcriptures, and that again 
implies that the ſcriptures do nt take the Unity for 
granted, or a truth demonſtrable by natural light ; 
but expreſsly takes the demonſtration upon it ſelf. 
And the orthodox are obliged to confeſs, that all ar- 
guments for the unity, as they explain it, taken 
from metaphyſics, are incomprehenſible, which is only 
ſaying in other words, that they are grounded on 
our ignorance. And ſo here is an end of the Sophi/m 
of che Polytheiſt, and now for the parallel caſe. 
juſt fo it is with regard to that immaterial ſub- 
« ſtance, The Soul. Scripture ſuppoſes men to be 
« {o tar informed of the Soul by the ſame light, 
„ as to know, that it cannot be deſtroyed by any 
4 of thoſe cauſes which bring about the E of 
„ the body ().“ 
Let 


(2) „ He [Mr. Broughton] ſays further, The ſcripture may 
ebe allowed to ſuppoſe the ſeparate ſubſiſtence «f ſouls, as abel! 
* as to ſuppoſe the Being of God. Reply. I deny that the 
„ {cripture only ſuppoſes the Being of a God, and ſay, that 
the ſcripture ſo clearly proves and demonſtrates the cer- 
« tainty and Being of a God, as that no man who reads it 
with belief that it is a true Hiſtory, can poſſibly doubt of 
*« the Being of God. And let Mr. B. and his abettors make 
* a {ortieth part of the proof of their ſeparate ſouls, as I will 
*« undertake to make out of Scripture of the true and certain 
_« Being of a God, and I will then be ready to ſub{cribe to 
their opinion, and yield them the conqueſt in this diſpute.” 
Lazton's Obſervations upon Broughton's Pſychologia, Part. 24. 
p. 40. Here is a fair challenge to the abettors of this Mr. 

Broughton, 


Ei 
Let us illuſtrate the force of this argument, by a 


caſe which was once mooted between two celebra- 


ted diſputants, Meſſieurs Jurieu and Le Clerc. 
Zurieu put himſelf in a paſſion with Grotius for 


interpreting the paſſage of Job, I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, &c. of a temporal deliverance or reſto- 
ration from his preſent calamity, and for ſuppoſing 
it to have no reſpect to a reſurrection from the 
dead; © It is impoſlible,” ſays Jurieu, “ to deny 
that the church of that time had a clear know- 
& ledge, and a firm belief of the immortality of the 
« ſoul, and of rewards and puniſhments in a world 
to come.“ | 

„How comes it then,“ ſays Le Clerc, © that 
<« theſe things are not expreſsly ſpoken of in any 
part of the Old Teſtament?” 

« Becauſe,” replies Jurieu, © the ancients thought 
ce it necdleſs.” 

Thank God,” ſays Le Clerc, „that our Lord 
“ and his apoſtles were not of the ſame opinion; 
© otherwiſe we muſt have been ſtrangely perplexed 
% to know what would become of us after death; 
and muſt have gone to the Philoſophers to learn 


Broughtin, among whom I beg leave to rank our R. R. author, 
who, I think, muſt allow, that wherever the Being of God is 
clearly proved in ſcripture, there the Unity of that Being is 
ſomething more than ſuppoſed. And if the R. R. author is 
diſpoſed to take up the Gauntlet, I doubt not but he will 
meet with an adventurer as hardy with reſpect to the proof 
of the Unity of God, as Mr. Layton was with regard to the 


proof of his Being, 2 
& this 
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tc this great truth, and not to the Holy Scriptures, 
* But, pray, reverend Sir, why was it needleſs ?” 

« Becauſe,” ſays Furieu, © theſe truths are prin- 
ee ciples which are preſuppoſed in every religion, 
and without which it would be im poſlible to eſta- 
ce bliſh any true fear of God in the mind of man.“ 

* It is for this very reaſon,” rejoins Le Clerc, 
that one ſhould ſpeak of theſe things, when the 
% buſineſs is to comfort the miſerable, or to exhort 
«© men to piety,” (which, by the way, was the bu- 
ſineſs that Zob's friends had with him at that time) 
% inſtead of ſpeaking,” (as theſe friends did) “ of 
& temporal rewards and puniſhments only. Beſides 
that theſe are things of which our ſenſes do not 

inform us; nor can the common people acquire 
s the knowledge of them by reaſoning.” 1. e. by 
thoſe metaphylical deductions to which the author 
of the D. L. refers. (x) 
Leet us now ſuppoſe that the Biſhop of Glouceſter 
knows a better reaſon, why future rewards and pu- 
niſhments are mentioned in the New Teſtament, 
and not in the Old, than Monſ. Jurieu was aware 
of; what reaſon will he give, why the ſeparate exi/t- 
ence of the ſoul is not mentioned either in the Od, 
or the New Teſtament ? The caſt of his anſwer to 
the Sophi/m of the ſoul-ſleepers requires, that the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures ſhould be equally 
ſilent concerning this doctrine. Will he adopt Mr. 
Turier's filly reaſon that it was needleſs ? But here 
he muſt encounter Mr. Le Clerc's difficulties, and 


(x) Le Clerc, Biblioth, Choiſie, . v. p. 365. 
indecd, 


WE 

indeed, much greater difliculties ariſing from an 
hypotheſis of his own, namely, that our Saviour, 
in his reaſoning with the Sadducees, deduces his 
argument for the reſurrection of the dead, through 
the medium of the ſeparate exiſtence of the foul ; 
which is utterly inconſiſtent with the ſilence of the 
{ſcriptures concerning this ſeparate exiſtence ; or with 
their only taking it for granted as a doctrine de- 
monſtrable by the light of nature. 

For the preſent howey er, the Soul- fleepers pin 
him down to this ſilence of the New Teſtament con- 
cerning the ſeparate exi/tence ; it is a conceſſion too 
conſiderable not to be accepted; for as it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have been concealed with any re- 


gard to, or proſpect of a future diſpenſation, the 


conſequence will be, that, according to the ſcrip- 
turcs, a Reſurrection of the dead, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments will be accom- 
pliſhed without it. 

But ſhould the R. R. author be diſpoſed once 


more to deſert this ſilence, and to bring the ſeparate 


exiſtence of the ſoul on the ſtage as a medium, 
through which, to deduce the proof of a reſurrec- 
tion, it will be expected that he will cite a text as 
expreſs for it, as the ſoul- ſleepers may do for the 
unity, namely, To us there is but one God the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in him. Till when 
his Lordſhip will do well to Keep his pelytheiſtical 


fophſm tor ſome future occaſion. 


„Our Dreamers (y),” continues his Lordſhip, 
| ; *6. are 
(y) From this word we are referred to the following mar- 


ginal note: „St. Fude's N dreamers only defiled the fleſh, 
«© thele 
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c arc aware of this, and therefore hold with un- 
« believers, that the ſoul is no ſub/tance, but a qua- 
« /ity only, and ſo have taken effectual care indeed, 
<« that its repoſe thall not be diſturbed in this which 
« wc may call the ileep of Death.“ 


Aware 


© theſe defile the ſpirit.” Perhaps there would be as much 
wit, and much leis abſurdity in the application, ſhould theſe 
dreamers retaliate upon his Lordſhip the laſt clauſe of the 15 
verſe of this thort epiſtle of Fude. But inſtead of making re- 
priſals in this way, let us have recourſe to the manly and de- 
cent reprehenſion his Lordſhip received from the pen of a 
writer, who did not think his great abilities, as a Scholar 
and a reaſoner, at all debaſed by uſing the ſtile and addreſ; 
of a chriſtian and a gentleman, *«# Will the R. R. author of 
« The Divine Legation of Moſes, be thought to have exerciſed 
« this ſame talent of wit, either in a manner worthy of him- 
« ſelf, or, indeed, with {/znzcence? It can ſurely be deemed 
but a vulgar pleaſure his Lordſhip ſeems to take, in calling 
e the controverters of the doctrine of an intermediate ſtate, by 
«© the name of Dreamers, Sleepers, Middle-men, &c. Such 
„ language is more worthy of that inferior and popular claſs 
„of writers, (to which indeed it has hitherto been chiefly 
«© confined,) than that eminence which the Biſhop of Can. 
© ce/ter holds in the learned world. Theſe Gentlemen too, 
„ with whom his Lordihip makes ſo merry and ſo free, have 
«© been too long dinned with ſuch fort of names, to have their 
& ſleep broken by a repetition of the rude noiſe. Nor can 
the R. R. author be thought to have acquitted himſelf with 
more decency and propricty of charatter, in making à very 
« ſerious expreſſion from a ſacred writer, ſerve the purpoie 
«© of a witty ſarcalm. St. Jude's, filthy dreamers, only de- 
« filed the fleſh ; theſe defile the ſpirit. But, though we can- 
not ſuppole that St. Jude and the b;i/-p are equally ſerious, 
« yet it is not ſo clear, that his Lordſhip, in bringing this 
charge of ritual defilement againſt the Dreamers, is alto- 


c getler, 
, | 
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Aware of what ? Why, that the ſcripture ſup- 

poſes men to be ſo far informed of the nature of 
the ſoul, as to know that it cannot be deſtroyed by 
ANY OF THOSE CAUSES which bring about 
the deſtruction of the body. 
The dreamers then muſt be aware that the fcrip- 
ture ſappoſes men to be informed of a poſition by 
the light of nature, which the ſame ſcripture, even 
as interpreted by his Lordſhip and his party who 
are ſo broad awake, molt expreſsly contradicts. For 
the ſcripture is poſitive that the foul may be de- 
ſtroyed by ONE of thoſe cauſes, which bring about 
the deſtruction of the body; namely, a GEHENNA 
of fire, MaTTH. x. 28, We leave his Lordſhip to 
diſpute the point with certain adverſaries of the 
Divine Legation of Moſes, whether the ſoul is here 
conſidered as a ſubſtance or a quality, 

His Lordſhip proceeds. We can never prove, 
(ſays another of theſe ſleepers) © that the ſoul of man 
is of ſuch a nature, that it can and muſt exiſt and 


« gether inet. Certain it is, that, however unwilling his 
% Lordſhip might be to ſuppreſs ſo jocular a ſentiment, he is 
«« willing we ſhould conſider the doctrine in a ſerious light, 
eas of a dangerous and deling nature. For the learned au- 
„ thor of Con/iderations on the Theory of Religion, is repre- 
« ſented as a Reviver of the Sadducæan Opinion of the Ex- 
C tindtion of the S:ul on death, his valuable quotations from 
„ ſcripture ſcornſully termed a number of WONDERFUL 
e things: And this ſcrap of ſcripture, there be Gods many, 
e judged by the R. R. author, to be a ſtronger text againſt 
«© the Unity of the Godhead, than any this learned writer 
% hath produced for his opinion.” Dr. DAWSON's Re- 
marks on Mr. Steffe, p. 293—295. | 


&« live 
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* ive, think, act, enjoy, &c. ſeparate from, and inde- 
<« pendent of the body. All our preſent experience ſhews 
* the contrary. The operations of the mind depend con- 
« /tantly and invariably on the ſlate of the body: of the 
« brain in particular. If fome dying perſons have a 
lively uſe of their rational faculties to the very laſt, it 
« 7s becauſe Death hath invaded ſome other part, und 
* the brain remains ſound and vigorous. ibid. p. 401. 
„ This is the long exploded traſh of Coward, Jo- 
* land, Collins, &c. and he who can treat us with 
it at this time of the day, has either never read 
« Clarke and Baxter (in which he had been better 
“ employed than in writing upon it) or never un- 
« derſtood them.” | CE 
This et cetera was well put in. Coward, Toland, 
and Collins, are names execrated by numbers who 
never read them, and by numbers who having read 
them, never underſtood them, at leaſt upon th:s 
ſubjet. Among the latter I make no ſcruple of 
ranking the author of the Divine Legation, who, | 
will venture to ſay, ſuppreſſed ſome other names 
that have retailed this ing exploded traſh, merely 
becauſe it was not for his purpoſe, that they whom 
he calls the Revivers, ſhould appear in more repu- 
table company. A moſt contemptible artifice from 
a man who knows by woful experience, that there 
are ſome opinions of unbelievers, which cannot be 
cither exploded or confuted, merely by calling them 
traſh; and there can be no greater indiſcretion, not 
to ſay, folly, in any controverſial writer, than to 
cite ſuch paſlages as that above, and then to have 
nothing to oppole to them, but 2 few ſcurri- 
e Tous 
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lous ebullitions of an angry ſpirit. Here is an 
appeal to experience, that the faculties of the ſoul 
depend upon the ſtate of the body. What has the 
R. R. author to ſet againſt this ? Even the teſtimo- 
ny of Clarke and Baxter, who, inſtead of weakning 
the preſumption ariſing from the want of, and the 
apparent contrariety to experience, treat us with a 
metaphylical hypotheſis, where they are obliged to 
beg the queſtion at the outlet, and to take for 
granted the principal point in diſpute, juſt as the 
ſcriptures are repreſented to do by the right reve- 
rend Prelate. And matters being thus upon an 
equal footing as to proof, the Revivers think it 
more becoming the modeſty of believers, to ſearch 
the ſcriptures, than to conſult Clarke and Baxter, 
or cven the Right R. author himſelf, who have an 
equal chance of erring in following what they call 
the hght of nature, as the Revivers, in following 
their experience, and depending upon the ſilence 
of the ſcriptures, ſuppoling that to be the cale. 

In the mean time, they who are converſant in 
the writings of the late learned Dr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, may perhaps be of opinion that he was full 
as capable to direct the ſtudies of the R. R. author 
of the Divine Legation of Moſes, as the latter was 
to preſcribe a courſe of reading to Dr. Taylor (2). 

The 


(2) © The late worthy Dr. Taylor of Norwich,” (ſays the 
above cited judicious Remarker on Mr. Steffe) © is called, 
«© Anzither of theſe ſleepers, and a very ſenſible quotation from 
him has the following decent reflection paſſed upon it. This 

64 /7- 
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The R. R. Cenſor goes on. © So far as. to the 
tc abſtract truth. Let us conſider next the prac- 
<« tical conſequences. Convince the philoſophic 
<« Libertine, that the ſoul is a quality ariſing out of 
< matter, and vaniſhing on the diſſolution of the 
c form; and then ſee if you can ever bring him 
ce to believe the Chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrec- 
6: Som” | 
Convince him! Why, my Lord, he is, according 
to your Lordſhip, already convinced, if he is an un- 
believer ; for your Lordſhip ſurely cannot have forgot 
what you ſo lately advanced, viz. that the Revivers 
<* of the doctrine of the ſleep of the ſoul, hold that 
ce the ſoul is a quality, in common with unbelie vers.“ 
Well, but he ig convinced, and under that con- 
viction will never be brought to believe the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine of the reſurrection. Can the reader 
gueſs what may be his Lordſhip's true reaſon for 
this? No other, at the bottom, than that the re- 
ſurrection cannot be proved, either ſcripturally or 
philoſophically, but through the medium of the ſe- 
parate exiſtence of the ſoul. For otherwiſe it would 
only be a natural and neceflary inference, that the 
Power which firſt created, and afterwards diſſolved 


« is the old exploded Traſh of COWARD, TOL AND, and 
«© COLLINS. And yet, I dare ſay, his Lordſhip will think 
« this writer as honourably claſs'd in point of authorſhip, 
* with Coward, Toland, and Collins, as the Biſhop of G/ou- 
* ceſter would be, ſhould ſome one ill-naturedly pleaſant, 
*« and availing himſelf of his Lordſhip's decent expreſſion, 
„ claſs his performance on this ſubject, with the old, popular 
„ —-Traſp—0ot Goddard, Sleffe, and Fleming.“ Remarks. u. s. 
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the form, might reproduce it. And the form being 
reproduced, the qualities would be reſtored of 
courſe. Convince him, on the other hand, that 
this medium is the ſeparate exiſtence of a thinking, 
conſcious, active ſubſtance, capable of pleaſure and 
pain to indefinite degrees, and then indeed he might 
lind infuperable difhculties in drawing the conclu- 
ſion in favour of the Chriſtian doctrine. But then 
his comfort would be, as it is at preſent, that 

there would be 19 occa/ton for it. 
For we are told, © While he held the ſoul to be 
% an immaterial ſubſtance, exiſting as well in its ſe- 
« paration from, as in its conjunction with the bo- 
„ dy, he could have no reaſon, from the princi- 


„ ples of true philoſophy, to ſtagger him in the 
„ belict of the revealed doctrine.” 


He muſt then never have read, or never have 
underitood thoſe true philoſophers CLARKE and 
BAXTER, who equip this material ſubſtance with 
ſomething beſides a bare exiſtence. They form 
very ntereſting ſpeculations on this ſeparate exiſtence 
of the ſoul; on its conſcrouſneſs, activity, perception of 
good and evil, in one word, on its capacity for as ex- 
quijite happineſs and miſery, as the mind of man can 
conceive. Is it poſſible that a man, with theſe con- 
victions upon his mind, and who is taught to have 
no /uch convictions with reſpect to the material ſiib- 
/tance, ſhould be able to ſee either a phyfical or a 
moral reaſon tor the revealed doctrine ? Since in the 
one view, all the ends of /ife are anſwered in the 
ſtate of the ſeparate ſoul, and in 1 the other, all the 


ends 
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ends of putting the mar into a capacity of reward 
and puniſhment. 

To help out his argument, the R. R. author cites 
1 Cor. xv. 36. Thou fool, that which thou ſmoeſt is 
not quickened, except it die, whach, his Lordſhip in- 
forms us, © is good Philoſophy, as well as good Di- 
vinity. FOR if the body, inſtead of its earthly 
ce nature, were to have an heavenly, it muſt needs 
e paſs through death and corruption to qualify it 
for that change.” 

Very well, we are obliged at length to have re- 
courſe to ſcripture. And for my part I do not ſee 
why the Unitarians might not have argued in the 
ſame manner with his Lordſhip's Pelythei/t, and 
have told him, that St Paul's doctrine, To us there 
7s but one GOD the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him, is good Metaphyſics as well as Divi- 
nity : and fo have cut ſhort the ſophiſm at once, 
without riſquing the credit of Holy Writ in that 
wretched unſatisfactory account he gives of its teſ- 
timony to this grand ar ticle, the UNITY OF 
GOD. 

But indeed, I have obferved, that when © true 
philoſophers, through ſome defect in their own fort. 
of reaſoning, condeſcend to quote ſcripture, it is 
commonly ominous, either to the ſcripture quoted, 
or to the merit of their argument. And thus in 
fact it is in the very caſe before us. The grain that 
thou ſoweſt, ſays the Apoſtle, is not quickened except 
it die. This the R. R. prelate will have to be a i- 
ſaſaphical argument, that the earthly body of man 
maſt needs 12 through a ſtate of death, to qualify 
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it for its change into a celeſtial body. Whereas 
the philofephical reaſon of this change, was what 
the fool demanded; and concerning which the A- 
poſtle thinks fit to gratify him no farther, than 
by referring him to the caſe of the reproduction 
of grain, which hath, as Le Clerc obſerves, © a 
&« reſemblance of the reſurrection of the dead, and 
is not leſs ſurpriſing;“ but inſtead of giving him 
a philoſophical account of is reviviſcence, he 
refers him to the power and will of God, who 
oiveth it a body as it hath pleaſed him. On another 
hand, the human body is ſown in corruption, and 
raiſed in incorruption; which is not the caſe of the 
grain. So that though a philoſophical account might 
be given of the reviviſcence of corn, after its diſſo- 
lution in the earth, upon the common principles of 
vegetation, yet would not this afford even an ana- 
logical reaſon why © the human body muſt needs 
« paſs through death, to be qualified for the change 
c that is to be wrought upon it at the reſurrec- 
« tion” for no principles of vegetation will account 
for ſuch a change, and perhaps the R. R. author 

has the only head into which ſuch an imagination 

ever made its way. It is in truth an hypotheſis 

which is contrary to matter of fact. The tranſla- 
tions of Enoch and Elijab, the transfiguration of 
our Lord, and what happened at his aſcenſion, are 
ſufficient proofs that there is no nece//ity, other than 
what ariſes from the power and wil of God, that 
the human body ſhould paſs through death, to 
qualify it for a change of its earthly, into a celeſtial 
nature. Whether the R. R. author miſunderſtood 
8 © 
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St Paul, or choſe to miſrepreſent him, let others de- 
termine. 

« But,” continues this learned philoſophical Di- 
vine, when this body died, what occaſion was 
„ there for the ſoul, which was to ſuffer no FRG, 
<« to fall aſleep ?” 

It was but juſt now that the R. R. author talked 
of ſome dreamers who defile the ſpirit, and perhaps 
he may read in h:s on bible, that there is a ft hi- 
neſs of the ſpirit, as well as of the fleſh, and it would 
not be eaſy to underſtand, how ſuch a ſpirit can be 
purified and made fit to inhabit a celeſtial body, 
without undergoing /ome change. If then he will 
not permit this filthineſs and defilement to be pur- 
ged off in a ſtate of ſleep; I am afraid he will find 
no expedient for the purification of theſe dreaming 
rogues, but to ſend their poor ſouls to purgatory. 
It he will not allow this j/thine/ſs to be an occaſion 
of change, we ſhould be glad to know how he 
would diſpoſe of it without 1t. 

« But,” ſays the R. R. author, „their ſleep of 
the ſoul is mere cant, and this brings me to the 
ce laſt conſideration, the ſenſe and conſiſtency of ſo 
<« ridiculous a notion. They go, as we obſer- 
« ved, upon the Sadducæan principle, that the 
& ſoul is a quality of the body, and not a ſub- 
« ſtance of it ſelf; and ſo dies with its ſubſtra- 
tum. Now ſleep is a modification of exiſtence, 
* not of non-exiſtence, ſo that though the ſleep of 
<* a ſubſtance hath a — 2 the ſleep of a qua- 
© lity is nonſenſe.” : 
An author who, like this before us, is reduced 
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to the neceſſity of quibbling upon mere words, is 
never employed with more ſatisfaction to himſelf, 
than in confuting nonſenſe of his own making. He 
has been called upon a thouſand times to prove, 
that the Sadducees held the ſoul to be a quality of 
the body. This proof never appeared, and it is 
from circumſtances in the ſacred writings, next to 
certain, that the aſcription of this doctrine to the 
Sadducees is a mere forgery. And that the Revi- 
vers of the ileep of the ſoul, hold that the ſoul is a 
quality of the body, depends entirely, in the R. R. 
author's chain of reaſoning, upon the proof that 
the Sadducees held it ſo before them. Will not 
the candid and ſenſible reader be apt to think, that 
a writer who from ſuch premiſſes, fathers a nonſen- 
{ical concluſion upon his adverſarics, is loſt to all 
feelings of modeity, and all ſenſe of ingenuity ? 

They whom he calls the Revivers, &c. have over 
and over diſclaimed the conſideration of the ſoul 
under the abſtrat notions of /ub/ance and quality. 
What they affirm, is, that the {ſcripture does not 
ſpeak of the conſcious ſurvivance of any part of 
MAN between death and the reſurrection. The 
ſtate in which the fcripture repreſents MAN to be 
in this interval, is a ſtate of fleep: And this fleep 
being a ſcriptural term, there is no nonſenſe in the 
ule of it aſcribed to the Revivers, which will not 
bring the ſame imputation upon the ſacred Pen- 
men, as will preſently appear. 

In the mean time be it obſerved, that when they 
make uſe of the term hu, to denote ſomething 
diſtinct from, or independent on the body, it is in 


mere 
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mere compliance with thoſe ideas impreſſed upon 
the vulgar by the R. R. author and his partizans, 
meaning only to denominate that power of thought 
and action which reſults from the organization er 
the living Man (a). 

66 And; continues his Lordſhip, © if ever this 
&« ſoul of theirs reexerts its tacultes, it muſt be by 
«© means of a reproduction.” 

Remember, kind reader, that hrs foul / thites 
is but a quality, and yet, it ſeems, has faculties ; 
and what is more, is a quality capable of exerting 
thoſe faculties, and upon a reproduction may re- 
exert them. I wonder whoſe nonſenſe this is. Moſt 
aſſuredly not the Revvers?, 

Well, but in order to this reexertion, it muſt be 
reproduced. And what then? Why then, reproduction, 
and a mere awaking, are two ditfcrent things,“ and 
they may as well talk of the ſleep of a muſhroom, 
„ turned again into the ſubſtance of the dunghil!, 
% from whence it aroſe, and from winch not the 
“ {zme, but another muſhroom ſhall in time ariſe,” 

To make this compariſon of uſe to the R. R. pre- 
late, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that this departed Muſh- 
room is a non-exiſtent ; and that its non-exiſtence is 
owing to its being turned again into the ſubſtance 


(a) One of them, namely R. O. has put in his caveat a- 
gainſt being miſunderſtood on this head. *+* Whereas, /y- 
he, „in ſeveral places ſcattered thorow the book” (intituled, 
Man whelly mortal) ** the uſe of the word Sul, may ſeem to 
«* ſome to imply that which I deny, let ſuch know, it is ſor 
argument ſake, not intending in the leaſt any felf-diltin& 
* Being by it.” 
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of the dunghill from whence it aroſe. But what- 
ever the ſtate of this dead muſhroom 1s, the ſame 
muſt be the ſtate of the dead human body, for 
that too is turned again into the ſubſtance of the 
earth from whence it was taken, and conſequently 
ccaſcs to be; and conſequently again, to talk of the 
/lcep of the dead body thus diſſolved, is equally 
nonſenſe, as to talk of the lep of a quality of that 
body. 

« By no means, will the R. R. author ſay, for it 
ce 1s the /ame body that is to be reſtored, but net the 
« /ame Muſhroom.” But what is that to the in- 
termediate ſtate of diſſolution? If the muſhroom, 
upon its being turned again into the ſubſtance of 
the dunghill from whence it aroſe, loſes its exiſt- 
_ ence, ſo does the human body, upon being reſol- 
ved into its &indred element, during which its com- 
ponent parts can be no more diſtinguiſhed than 
thoſe of the muſhroom; and the ſelecting theſe 
from the common maſs, and reſtoring the human 
form, is as much a reproduction, as the raiſing a dif- 
ferent body from the ſame maſs would be. So that 
we ſee this formidable objection ends at laſt in a 
moſt ridiculous and contemptible logomachy, and 
that, very unſortunately for the objector, not with- 

out its ſhare of nonſenſe. For the reproduction not 
of the /ame muſhroom, or quality (which was re— 
duced to non-exiſtence) but of anciher muſhroom or 
quality, {which never had exiſted) muſt be a curio- 
lity indeed! 

And thus he follows his blow. „ In a word, 
« ncith ꝛer unbelievers nor bclievers will allow to 

e thoſe 
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« thoſe Middle- men, that a new-exi/ting ſoul, which 
is only a quality reſulting from a gloriſied body, 
can be identically the ſame, with an annihilated 
* ſoul, which had reſulted from an earthly body.” 
Would the R. R. author be underitood, that the 
ſubſtantial ſoul, which had heretofore been united 
to the earthly body, will be identically the fame, 
when united to the g/orified body? I paſs by the en- 
lightening idea of identical ſameneſs. 1 only mean 
to aſk, will the ſubſtantial ſoul undergo no change 
upon its reunion with the glorified body? If this is 
the converſe of his Lordſhip's propoſition, I am a- 
fraid his Lordſhip muſt have ſome altercation with 
Mr. Baxter, who talks of a limited or confined per- 
ceptivity of the ſoul, during its union with the 
earthly body, and of an er/arged life of the ſoul in 
its {tate of ſeparation from it (b). Baxter does not 
indeed tell us what the caſe will be when this ſoul 
{ſhall be united to a glorified body. For having 
made the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation, a pure perci- 
pient ſubſtance, without any limitation or confine- 
ment, he might not ſee what purpoſe it would 
anſwer, once more to circumſcribe its powers within 
any body however glorified ; and from diſcerning 
the no neceſſity, might put a quære to the fact; as 
ſome people have ſuppoſed he really did. 
But the orthodox have made us ample amends for 
this omiſſion. They inform us, that © the ſouls of 
e all the faithful, immediately after death, enter into 
<* a ſtate and place of bliſs, far exceeding all the fe- 


(53) Baxter, Vol. 1. p. 296. note („). | 
„s licitics 
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e hcitics of this world, though Hort of that moſt 
* conſummate perfect beatitude of the kingdom of 
* heaven, with which they are to be crowned and 
*« rewarded at the reſurrection. And ſo on the 
* contrary, that the ſouls of all the wicked are, 
<« preſently after death, in a ſtate of very great mi- 
* ſery, and yet dreading a far greater miſery at 
* the day of judgment (c).“ 

Would it not be marvellous, if the ſoul, in paſ- 
ſing through this progreſſion from one degree of 
perception t to another, and from leſs to greater hap- 
pineſs and miſery reſpectively, ſhould undergo no 
change? So that poſſibly the R. R. author might 
find as many difficulties with reſpect to the identical 
ſameneſs of his ſubſtantial foul inhabiting an earthly 
and a glorified body reſpectively, both among be- 
| tievers and wunbelevers, as the middle-men would do, 
even if they ſhould ſuppoſe the ſoul to be only a 
quality. 

But let us return for a moment to the R. R. 
author's propoſition. It will not be allowed, that 
<a new exijting ſoul which is only a quality reſult- 

Ling from a glonhed body, can be identically 
« the ſame with an annihilated ſoul, which had 
« reſulted from an earthly body.” 

Why no, neither will it be allowed that a Noc het, 
which is only a quality reſulting from an epr/copal 
body, is identically the ſame with an anmhilated ſur— 
plice which had reſulted from a merely ſacerdotal 
body. 


(c) Biſhop Bull, apud Chappelow, p. 49. 
Where 
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Where is the marvel that a new exiſting foul, 
ſhould not be the ſame with an annihilated ſcul? 
And will not the propoſition be equally true, whe- 
ther the ſoul is conſidered as a ſubſtance or as a 
quality? 

The truth is, the R. R. author did not under- 
ſtand his maſter, who ſtates the caſe with which 
his Lordſhip hath been puzzling himſelf and his 
readers, as follows: 

If the ſoul be not a permanent ſubſtance, but 
« only a quality or craſis, which, when the body 
dies, periſheth, and is extinguiſhed with it, it is 
«© impoſſible that the ſame numerical man ſhould riſe 
« after death, becauſe the form or ſoul which pe- 
* riſhed, cannot be numerically the ſame, with the 
% form or ſoul which is reſtored. For this is nu- 
* merically another, becauſe between that which 
% periſhed, and this which is reſtored, there inter- 
« vened a mhilum, a non-entity. Now whenſoever 
«© between two extremes, a medium of a diverſe 
« kind is interpoſed, thoſe two cannot be numeri- 
e cally the fame, though they may be the ſame pe- 
« cfically (d).“ 

Now both the maſter and the diſciple employ 
their reaſoning reſpectively to prove, that the ſoul 
1s a permanent ſubſtance, and not a quality of the 
body. And their medium is, the abſurdity that 
a being which had been extinguiſhed, or had pe- 
riſhed, ſhould ever be reſtored to the ſameneſs which 

only would make it accountable 1 in a future ſtate. 


(4 See Biſhop Bull s Sermons, publiſhed by Chappelow, 


p. 194-18; 
Why 
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Why ſo? ſays the objector. Becauſe, ſays the diſ- 
ciple, an annibilated ſoul cannot be identically the 
fame with a new exiſting ſoul. And there he leaves 
us to laugh at his nugatory concluſion, therefore 
the ſoul is not a quality, but a ſubſtance. 

But the maſter knew a little better what he-was 
about; and he tells us, that if the ſoul is a quality, 
and is extinguiſhed with the body, it is impoſſible 
that the ſame NUMERICAL MAN ſhould ariſe 
after death, becauſe the FORM or /oul which pe- 
riſhed, cannot be numerically the ſame, with the 
form or foul which is reſtored ; and his reaſon is, 
that between the two extremes, of the ſoul extin- 
guiſhed, and the ſoul reſtored, there intervenes a 

medium of a diverſe kind, viz. 4 Non-entity. 
| Here the maſter gives us ſome hold of his ſyſtem, 
and we are enabled to reaſon with him upon his own 
principles, and proceed to obſerve that if it is ne- 
ceſſary that the ſame numerical man ſhould ariſe after 
death, it is equally neceſſary that he ſhould ariſe 
with the ſame numerical body. But this cannot be, 
except the body ariſes with the ſame numerical qua- 
lities with which it was endued before death. In 
which caſe the ſoul being, ex hypotheſi, only a qua- 
lity, or, if you will, a craſis of the body, mult be 
numerically the ſame after the reſurrection of the bo- 
dy, that it was before the death of the body. It 
will not at all avail this ſubtile ſchoolman to ſay an 
intervening non- entity will prevent this numerical 
ſameneſs of the ſoul; for having grounded this on 
a general maxim, vig. that“ whenſoever between 
** two extremes, a medium of a diverſe kind is in- 

e terpoſed, 
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ce terpoſed, thoſe two cannot be numerically the 
« fame,” we join iſſue with him, and ſay, the 
death or corruption of the body is ſuch a medium, 
interpoſed between the two extremes of life and 
motion, before death, and after the reſurrection ; 
and will as effectually prevent the numerical ſame- 
neſs of the body at its reſurrection, as the inter- 
vention of Non-entity will prevent the numerical 
ſameneſs of the ſoul. 

If he ſhould ſay, that it is not neceſſary that the 
ſame numerical body ſhould ariſe ; we infer from 
thence that it is not neceſlary that the ſame nume- 
rical man ſhould ariſe, for Biſhop Bull aſſures us in 
the very next page, that the body is an ESSEN- 
« TIAL part of man, a con/{itutive part of that 
* compounded thing which we call man.” 

Whether the R. R. author ſaw the dilemma into 
which his ſcholaſtic maſter had drawn himſelf, muſt 
be left to his own conſcience, but this he certainly 
ſaw, that the term, numerically the ſame, would not 
do for his glorified body ; and therefore ſubſtituted 
the idle tautological term, identically the ſame. And 
what has he gained upon thoſe who hold the foul 
to be a quality by this expedient ? Nothing, but 
that, as the glorified body cannot be identically the 
ſame with the earthly body, ſo neither can the qualr- 
ties of the glorified body be identically the ſame with 
the qualities of the earthly body. 

But the R. R. author and theſe middle-men muſt 
not part without a ſpice of his Lordſhip's humor. 
„Perhaps,“ ſays his Lordſhip, “ as Hudbras 


* had diſcovercd the receptacle of the Ghoſts of 
5 defunct 
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ce defunct bodies, ſo theſe Gentlemen may have 
found the yet ſubtiler corner where the Ghoſts 
of defunct qualities repoſe.” 

It was not well done of his Lordſhip, to laugh 
at poor Hudibras, whoſe diſcoveries were undoubt- 
edly grounded on the theory of his Lordſhip's fore- 
elders in the ſame ſyſtem, who, being not ſo ſub- 
tile as his Lordſhip in finding out, that, Death is no 
place, but only a privation (e), provided receptacles for 
the Ghoſts of defunct bodies; and Hudibras was 
not worſe employed in endeavouring to aſcertain the 
ahi of thoſe manſions, than many wiſer men. For 
the reſt, the midalle- men muſt of neceſſity fly to the 
excuſe that Mr. Thomas Edwards makes for him- 
ſelf, in anſwer to a charge of dulneſs brought a- 
gainſt him, by the facetious author of certain notes 
on Shakeſpeare ; viz. * Every body has not the wit 
« of the ingenious Mr. Warburton ; and I confeſs 
my ſelf not to be his match in that ſpecies of it 
which he deals out ſo lavithly in his notes upon 
all occaſions (J).“ 

And now, candid reader, hath the R. R. author 
of the Divine Legation of Meſes, made out his caſe 
ſo clearly, as to acquire a right to throw out all 
this ſtrange abuſe upon a ſet of honeſt men, who 
certainly are no oetherw!/e intituled to it, than be- 
cauſe they differ from him? Do they, for believing 
all and no more than they can find in the ſcriptures, 

con- 


(e) Notes upon IIamlet. Vol. viii. Warburton's Edition, 


p. 142. 


/ Preface to Canons of Criticiſm, Edition 1758. p. 11. 
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concerning a future ſtate, deſerve to be claſſed with 
Polytheiſts, Inſidels, Filthy Dreamers, writers of 
Traſh and Nonſenſe, Middle-men, men, I ſuppoſe, 
who are neither believers nor unbelievers ? 

There are in the world very ſerious and ſincere 
Chriſtians, who think it of no great moment, whe- 
ther a man believes that the ſoul /eeps, or is conſci- 
045, in the interval between Death and a Reſurrec- 
tion, provided a Reſurrection of the dead, and a 
judgment to come, are articles of his creed. The 
R. R. author himſelf hath acknowledged, that be- 
levers reſt upon the ſuppoſition that the ſcripture 
takes the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul for granted, 
and he gives this for a reaſon why the doctrine 1s not 
expreſsly mentioned in the ſacred writings. Have 
not the Revivers as good a chance of being in the 
right, in arguing from the ſilence of the ſcriptures, 
that the ſacred writers owned no ſuch Doctrine, 
that they laid the whole ſtreſs of the argument for 
a future ſtate, upon the reſurrection of the dead ; 
and that all the filly jargon of the body's wanting a 
ſoul, or having a foul united to it, not numerically the 
ſame, deduced from the ſuppolition of no ſeparatc 
_ exiſtence, are ſuſliciently obviated by reſolving the 
whole into the power and will of God. 

Indeed the R. R. author's friend Baxter hath 
ſteered clear of all theſe abſurdities, but it is only 
by keeping ſilence concerning the reunon of the foul 
with à glorified body. Will the R. R. author be 
pleaſed to ſupply Baxter's deficiency, and inform 
us at the fame time, why this admired orthodox 

philoſopher 
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philoſopher was not more explicit upon this impor- 
tant article of the Chriſtian Faith ? 

To be plain with the R. R. author, a zeal like 
this which he exhibits, without any juſt provoca- 
tion from the parties it is intended to ſcorch, looks 
extremely like the zeal of a preſelhte endeavouring 
to wipe out every ſtain of his /d exploded errors, by 
being proportionably warm in defence of his newly 
adopted opinions. Is it impoſlible ?—lIs it without 
all precedent, that a forgetive Genius, foreſeeing 
tlie obſtructive conſequences of an unpopular opi- 
nion, ſhould vere about, even with ſome little vio- 
lence to his own conviction, and embark in the 
more faihionable vehicle, in order to be wafted 
down the ſtream, with ſafety and approbation to 
the haven where he would be? looking one way, 
while he is rowing another, and dealing out ill lan- 
guage to all who ſul by him, whom fortune hath 
not favoured with ſo good a birth, or ſo reſpectable 
a fare as himſelf. But there are ſome people who 
can give digmty, as well as wit, to their Billingſgate ; 
and theſe we mult leave to the honours of their 
triumph, on the peril of being called before our 
betters, for degrading the importance of the prin- 
cipal ſigure. We now turn to another M. R. au- 
thor of a more ſerious caſt. 
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Archbiſhop Secker's xvith Lecture on the church- cate- 
chiſm. Unfortunate in his apologiſts for his educa- 
tion and intolerant principles. Defends the doc- 
trine of the natural immortality of the ſeul, by the 
common hackneyed arguments of men of much inferior 


reputation. Places the ſoul in the bead. Refers 


his Catechumens to their Senſibility for the proof of 


it. Not ſupported in this by Cicero, to whom he ap- 
peals. Inconſiſtent wuath himſelf concerning the 
ſameneſs of the foul. Argues weakly en the differ- 
ence between ſoul and body. His Grace's prof of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. From an 
earneft defire of immortality. From the capacities of 


the foul for higher attainments. Begs the queſtion. 


Miſtakes the meaning of the word Sheol. Argues 
weakly on a paſſage in Deuteronomy. | At odds 
with Bp. Warburton concerning the omiſſion of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments in the Old Teſtament. 
Suſpected of wilful miſapplications. Differs from 
ABp. Wake, on the article of Saint-worſhip. Can- 
not rid his hypotheſis of the idea of a purgatory. 
Scaliger's ſatisfactory account of the dotirine of the 
early Chriſtians concerning the departed foul. His 


Grace ſeems to add a new article to the Apoſtles 


Creed. 


Rchbiſhop Secker had been bred among the 
proteſtant Diſſenters of the pre/byterian de- « 


nomination ; and continued long enough a member 


of their community, to have fixed his principles on 


their 
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their ſyſtem, both of doctrine and diſcipline; for it 
does not appear that he left them till he was admit- 
ted a ſcholar of Exeter college in Oxford, in 1721, 
which, if he was borne in 1693 or 94, muſt have 
been in the 27th or 28th year of his age (g). 

When Dr. Secker became Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, his friends and dependents thought it neceſ- 
fary to repreſent, that his connections with the Diſ- 
ſenters had been extremely looſe and unconfined. 
For this purpole they afferted, © that he never took 
<« pre{byterian orders, or offered himſelf to be a 
e diſſenting miniſter, nor ever received the com- 
„ munion in any other than the eſtabliſhed 
church (29. 


(g) Never man had more miſerable apologiſts than Arch- 
bithop Secter. Dr. Nowell had ſaid in his anſwer to Pietas 
Oxonien/is, that his Grace was admitted Gentleman Com- 
„ moner of Exeter College in April 1721, being then 20 (in- 
« ſtead of 28) years old.” The author of Goliath Slain, p. 
39, is inclined to ſuſpect, that this was a deſigned miſtake of 
Dr, NMeavell's, notwithſtanding his correction of it in the Er- 
rata, for reaſons there given. What ſays Dr. Nowell to this? 
So it ſtands,“ ſays he, “ in the matriculation book, on the 
* authority of which I inſerted it,” and then he gives the 
extract from the ſaid book, p. 50. of his 24. Edition. This 
indeed is exculpating himſelf, but it is at the expence of his 
client, The matriculation book is a public record, in which 
we mult, for the honour of the Univerſity, ſuppoſe the en- 
tries are made with the utmoſt exactneſs; and the ſuſpicion 
of falſification will naturally fall upon the perſon matricula- 
ted, who in the preſent caſe might be deſirous of concealing 
from the Oxfordmen, that he had been ſo long a Diſſenter. 
 (4*) Biographia Britannica, Vol, vi. Part. ü. Art. BUT» 
LER [Joſeph] Rem. [D] note (9.) 

A There 
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There were however ſome perſons living not ma- 
ny years ago, who pretended to remember, that 
one Mr. S-——r preached a probation ſermon to a 
diflenting congregation ſomewhere in Derbyſhire (7), 
which implicd a deſign at leaſt of engaging in the 
miniſtry. On the other hand, if his Grace never 
received the communion among the Diſſenters, he 
muſt never have received it till he was 28 years of 
age, which has the appearance of an objection to 
the ordinance itſelf, rather than to the mode of ad- 
miniſtring it among the Diſſenters. And indeed 
his Grace's preferring the medical profeſſion to the 
evangelical, has, more than once, been aſcribed to 
ſcruples, wherein modes and forms were not the on- 
ly things conſidered: concerning which nothing, I 
think, can be inferred, but that he did well to ex- 
erciſe his own judgment in chuſing either his creed 
or his profeſſion, and in rectifying his choice from 
time to time, as often as his conſcience in the one 


caſe, or his prudence in the other, ſuggeſted to 


him that he had been miſtaken, and had chofen 
a 5 

If indeed, after he had made his laſt option, he 
diſcovered an inclination to abridge others of that 
liberty which he himſelf had taken, it might be in- 
ferred, that his Grace had not been equally ſincere 
in his ſeveral tranſitions from one Confeſſion of 
Faith, from one mode of Diſcipline, or from one 
Profeſſion to another; and that human policy had 
2 ſhare either in ſome of his own converſions, or in 


his endeavayrs to inforce conformity upon others to 


(r) Belſerer. 
2 that 
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that ſyſtem in which he himſelf thought fit finally 


to ſet up (H. 


Be that as it may, in his Grace's ſituation, it had 
ſurely been his wiſdom to have kept his hand off 


Paper 


(3) It is to this laſt point that his Grace's advocates ſhould 
have confined their apologies and defences, and have denied, 
and, if they could, ſallified the facts from which his Grace's 
intolerant principles have been inferred with high probabt- 
lity. Inſtead of this, what do they? Why, truly, to ſhew 
how fit he was to be Archbiſhop of Canterbury, they content 
themſelves with proving how little he had been of a Diſſen- 
ter, and what is ſtill more ridiculous, how little he had been 
of a Surgeon, What would the world have cared for all 
that, if his Grace had worthily fulfilled the duties of a truly 


CHRISTIAN paſtor at the head of a PROTESTANT 


church? Or who, in that caſe, would have objected to him, 
either his early education among the Diſſenters, or his medi- 
cal deſignation ? If it had not been objected to certain aſpi- 
rants to the miniſtry (in vindication of a cruel expulſion, of 
which his Grace was ſuppoſed not to be unconſcious) that 
they had been bred to mean occupations, I am inclined to 
think it had never been mentioned in print, that his Grace 


was educated in the profeſſion of a Man-midwife. [See Pietas 


Oxonienfis, it. Edit®, p. 19.] But this ſecret having taken 
air, it then became neceſſary for his Grace's friends to ſay 
ſomething to it, to prevent the rigid Canoniſts from being 
ſcandalized. Accordingly Dr. Nowe!l, in his anſwer to Pie- 
tas Dxonienſ/is, p. 49. ed. 2. exhibited a narrative ſaid by him 
to be drawn up with the Archbiſhop's own hand, wherein it 
is acknowledged, that“ his Grace had attended one courſe 
of Lectures in Midwifry at Paris.” This injudicious Rep, 
(which, by the way, was aſcribed to his Grace's declining 
taculties) gave occaſion to the ſhrewd and ſenſible author of 
Strictures on Dr. Nowell's Anſuer to Pietasf@xonien/is, to 
obſerve, „that there is, in a courſe of practical lectures on 

« Midwitry, 
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paper upon all ſuch points as are exceptionable 
only as they are not conformable to the common 
notions of men, who have no better reaſon for their 


attachment to them, than the mere reputation of 
orthodoxy, 


« Midwifry, more dirty work to paſs through, than is an- 
« nexed to the buſineſs either of a weaver, barber, or tap- 
«« ſter,” p. 38. His Grace having likewiſe certified, that “ he 
attended thoſe lectures without intending to practiſe that 
or any other branch of Surgery,” mention was made, from 
another quarter, of a latin tract, intituled, De Partu diffcili, 
where the proficiency of the writer appeared to be ſar beyond 
the accompliſhments of a man who had only ſtudied that 
branch Fheoretically. What was all this to the public? And 
how invidious and impertinent would ſuch reflections have 
appeared, if his Grace had lent a compaſſionate ear to the 
petition of Mr. Grove, one of the expelled ſtudents, or if in 
anſwer to a letter ſaid to have been addreſſed to him by the 
expellers, his Grace had ſignified his diſapprobatien of their 
proceedings, which indeed were condemned by every true 
friend to religious liberty in the kingdom? [See, Goliath Slain, 
p. 66, and a letter to Dr. Nowell by the author of Pzetas Ox- 
onienfir, p. 40, 41.] Again, that his Grace was bred among 
the Diſſenters, had never been remembered to his diſadvan- 
tage, had not his Grace required ſubſcription and retracta- 
tion, without any warrant or authority, with reſpe& to opi- 
nions no otherwiſe cenſurable than as they did not agree with 
his own ſyſtem. One of theſe caſes related to the doctrine of 
an intermediate ſtate, which had been controverted in print by 
a learned and ingenious Gentleman, who had afterwards occa- 
ſion to apply to his Grace for a diſpenſation in order to hold 
a ſecond living. His Grace's behaviour upon that occaſion 
was ſuch, that one of his advocates thought it neceſſary to 
apologize for it in a Monthly Magazine. The circumflances, 
though not unknown to me, I take not upon me to give. 
The worthy Sufferer is ſtill living, and beſt qualified to judge 
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orthodoxy, unleſs his Grace had abilities to ſupport 


them, as his brother of G r has attempted to 

do, in the way of paradox and buffoonry. 
To go into a diſquiſition of the nature of the ſe- 
parate 


how far it is expedient, either to publiſh, or to ſuppreſs them. 
With reſpe& to another caſe, I am not under the like re- 
ſtraint ; and ſhall therefore give it juſt as it was tranſmitted 
to me. When the late Mr, W. a clergyman of Kent, came 
« to the Archbiſhop for a diſpenſation to hold a ſecond living, 
« his Grace took occaſion to examine him upon the ſubje& of 
* miracles, with regard to their duration in the church after 
re the days of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Mr. W. frankly told 
him his opinion, that miracles ceaſed after the times of the 
«« Apoſtles, and the ſpreading of the Goſpel through the Ro- 
„man Empire. The Archbiſhop would have it, that they 
continued ſome centuries afterwards, and inſiſted on his re- 
« tracting his aſſertion in a formal writing under his hand.” 
Now what authority had his Grace from any part of the con- 
 ftitution of the church of England, for exerciling this ponti- 
fical tyranny over the conſciences of theſe two Gentlemen, 
with reſpect to either of theſe points? Is the church of Eng- 
land explicit in any of her forms of doctrine, either concern- 
ing an intermediate flats, or the duration of miraculous perwers 
in the church after the days of the Apoſtles ? Indeed an In- 
quititor of heretical pravity in the church of Rome, would 
have an intereſt in plaguing and forcing retractations from 
men who thus ſapped the foundations of purgatory and ſaint- 
worſhip, and the credit of thoſe monſtrous Legends, by which 
theſe inſamous Craftſmen have their wealth, But nothing 
can be a greater reproach to the Proteſtant church of Eng- 
land than to ſuppoſe, ſhe puts it into the power of any of her 
Governors to lay down arbitrary poſitions in theology, under 
the notion of preſerving orthodoxy, and then to vex and diſ- 
treſs thoſe who refuſe to agree with them, and that from a 
conviction in their own minds, that ſuch poſitions have no 
e | grounds 
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parate ſoul, with no other materials than the hack- 
neyed ones, employed and blunted in the hands of 
every minute eſſayiſt, and frothy declaimer on the 
ſubject, muſt give ſuſpicions, that his Grace was ur- 
ged to the conteſt, by no other motive than the 
expediency of ſupporting the ſyſtem of the Church 
at all events, ſuſpicions but too probably confirmed 
by the feebleneſs of his Grace's operations in his 
16th lecture, which indeed appear to be below the 
mediocrity even of Goddard, Steffe, Morton, and 
the reſt of the lower claſs of writers, whoſe abilitics 
could not be ſuppoſed to come in any competition 
with his Grace, if one thouſandth part of what his 
panegyriſts have ſaid of his Grace's talents, were 
true. 

His Grace's propoſition is,—That the fouls of all 
men continue after death (i). And his argument is 
thus exhibited. 

« We are every one of us capable of perceivin g 
„ and thinking, judging and reſolving, loving 
and hating, hoping and fearing, rejoycing and 
« grieving. That part of us which doth theſe 


grounds either in ſcripture or reaſon, Theſe indeed are in- 
quiſitorial features which ſtrike through the thickeſt varniſh 
his Grace's ingenious Biographers can plaiſter over his natu- 
ral complexion, And after theſe manœuvres got wind, is it 
any marvel that it ſhould be remembered, his Grace was a 
Preſelyte, and one of that zealous ſort who are eager to prove 
the ſincerity of their converſion, by perſecuting all who are 
Jeſs pliable to their politics. _ 

(i) Ledures on the Catechiſm of the Church of E 8 
publiſhed by Meſſieurs Perteus and Stinten, 1769. Pp. 248. 
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&« things, we call the mind or ſoul. Now, plainly, 
<« this is not the body. Neither our Limbs, nor 
Our Trunk, nor even our Head, is what under- 
c ſtands, and reaſons, and wills, and likes, and diſ- 
<« likes: but ſomething that hath its abode within 
ce the head, and is unſeen. A little conſideration 
« will make any of you ſenſible of this.” 

This is pleaſant. To refer his audience to their 
ſenſes, to underſtand the nature of an unſeen ſome- 
thing in their heads! For had his Grace been in- 


terrogated farther on this matter, he would, doubt- 


leſs, have acknowledged, that the ſoul could no 
more be heard, felt, taſted, or ſmelled, than it could 
be ſeen. How then could his Grace ſuppoſe, that 
a little conſideration ſhould make any of them /en- 
ſible of all this? His Grace does not depend even 
upon his own ſenſibility for the verification of his 
aſſertion, that this ſomething of a ſoul has its abode 
within the head, but ſends us to Tuly's Tuſculan 
Diſputations, L. 1. c. 29. where the ſpeaker, with- 
out alledging his own /en/16:/ity, or appealing to 
that of others, only ſays, he could bring reaſons for 
his belief (4). But if we are to take Cicers's bare 

Ts word 


(“) Such reaſons, probably, as Eraſmns brings. h Ampus 


 tato pede, intelligit animus.— At qui vehementem plagam acci- 


Pit in tempus capitis, aut in occipitium, c:ncidit mortus fimilis 
emmigue ſenſu ſus vacat, Ex hos colligis intra cranium efſe in- 
rellectus, voluntatis et memories organa, minus quidem craſſa 


quam aures et oculi, fed tamen materialia. Puandguidem 


et ſpiritus quos habemus in corpore ſubtiliſſimas, corporales ſunt. 
Colloqu. PUERPERA. If by ſuch experimental reaſoning as 
this we are made /-»/ib/e that the ſoul is ſeated in the head, 


Will 
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word for the ſeat of the ſoul, why not for every 
thing elſe that he ſays about it? His Grace ſays, 
Hit is not the body which loves and hates, hopes 
<« and fears, rejoyces and grieves, that part of us,” 


will it not follow, that the ſoul is material ? Where ſhall we 
draw the line of diſtinction between animus and iutellectus, as 
Eraſmus hath here ſtated the caſe ? If it be ſaid, that it is the 
operation of the immaterial ſoul upon theſe material organs 
that produces the intellectual faculty, we may be permitted 
to aſk, why the operation of the ſoul does not produce the 
ſame kind or degree of intelle&, from the ſame ſort of organs 
in brute animals? Eraſmus himſelf, in the latter part of this 
colloquy, ſays, that the Ariſtotelic definition of the ſoul 
agrees equally with the ſoul of a brute, and the ſoul of a man ; 
and he adds, as of himſelf, Ne ratione quidem diflinguitar 
| bovis ab hominis anima, ſed quod baum minus ſapit quam homt- 
num ; quemadmodum videre eſt et homines, qui minus ſapiunt 
quam bos. It will hardly be ſufficient to ſay, that the organs 

themſelves are diſſimilar in brutes, and in men. Anato- 
« miſts,” ſays an ingenious and able naturaliſt, „whether 
« they conſider the brain as an inſtrumental or efficient cauſe 
of intelligence, are agreed in acknowledging a great reſem- 
de blance between the contents of the human Cranium, and 
© thoſe of Quadrupeds; and Putius hath proved, contrary 
te to the opinion embraced by Pliny, and commonly received, 
that we have not that medullary ſubſtance in greater pro- 
te portion than other animals,” Dr. Watſon's Eſſay on the 
Subjects of Chemiſtry, p. 41, 42. Sen/ibilities of this ſort, 
obliged a certain writer, not over forward to make conceſ- 
ſions, to acknowledge, that * the ſame arguments which 
prove the immateriality of the human ſcul, prove likewiſe, 
* that the ſouls of all living animals are immaterial z and this 
doe, adds the learned man, „ without the leaſt injury to 
religion.“ Whereupon he was aſked, what ſyſtem of reli- 

gion would be injured, ſuppoſing the immateriality of the 


foul could not be demonſRrated ? To which no anſwer hath 
hitherto appeared. 


ſaith 
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faith his Grace, © which doth theſe things, we 
<« call the mind or ſoul.” Cicero however informs 
us, that the mind or ſoul, when ſeparated from the 


body, will be deſtitate of theſe things, and conſe- 


quently incapable of doing them; and that the 
agency of the body is neceſſary in all theſe opera- 


tions (/). The ſame is the account given by others 


of the heathen writers, who, with reſpect to the 
ſeparate ſoul, were in a very different ſyſtem from 
that here adopted by Cicero. So Virgil; 


Igneus eſt ollis vigor, et cæleſtis origo 

Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaquo membra. 
 Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, &c. (2). 


By which account the ſoul derives all its paſſions 
and affections, all its feelings and ſenſibilities, from 


the organs of the body. Out of its union with 


the body, it will neither have fears nor deſires, joys 
nor ſorrows, love nor hatred. And hence again 


it follows, that the body doth theſe things as much 
as the ſoul, And his Grace having deſerted his 


Maſters in theſe points, ought certainly to have 


brought ſomething more than his own p/e diæit in 


proof of his doctrine, leſt others, making uſe of 
their own liberty as well as his Grace, ſhould take 


{/) Cumque corporis facibus inflammari ſoleamus ad omnes 
tere cupiditates, - profecto beati erimus cum corporibus relic- 
tis, et cupiditatum et æmulationum erimus expertes. Ibid. c. 19. 


(m) Eneid. VI. 731. 


a 
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a fancy to aſſert, that the ſeat of the ſoul is within 
the Thorax. 

* Then further,” ſays his Grace, our Bodies 
& increaſe, from an unconceivable ſmallneſs to a 
very large bulk, and waſte away again, and are 
“changing each part of them, more or leſs, every 
* day. Our ſouls, we know, continue all the 
While the ſame.” 

According to this account, the ſoul muſt be as 
much the /ame, during the unconceivable ſmallneſs of 
body, as when the body is grown to its moſt con- 
ſiderable bulk; that is to ſay, it muſt be equally 
capable at both periods of perceiving and thinking, 
judging and reſolving, &. When his Grace, how- 
ever, found it expedient to give a reaſon why it was 
neceſſary to lecture his congregation, he thought fit 
to ſay, We all come into the world ignorant of 
« the rules and doctrines of religion,“ (and conſe- 
_ quently of every thing elſe,) © becauſe our facul- 
ties are ſo weak at the firſt, and gain ſtrength ſo 
<« ſlowly (7).” Now what faculties are theſe ! evi- 
dently, the faculties of that /omething which per- 
ceives and thinks, judges and reſolves, that is, ac- 
cording to the Archbiſhop, the faculties of the ſoul. 
Either, therefore, his Grace muſt be miſtaken with 
reſpect to the weakneſs of theſe faculties at the firſt, 
and the ignorauce thence reſulting, or the ſoul can 
no more continue all the while the ſame, than the 
body can: Unleſs he would have ſaid, that the 

ſoul continues the ſame with or without its facul- 


() Lecture 1. p. 2. 
ties. 
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ties. Till this point is ſettled, all that his Grace 
advances concerning the /amene/s of the ſoul after 
the amputation of Limbs, an univerſal Palſy, &c. 
is nothing to the purpoſe, and implies no more 
than, that in thoſe caſes, the common ſenſorium i 18 
left ſound and unhurt. 

« And though,” ſays his Grace, “ ſome diſeaſes 
& do indeed diſorder the mind, there is no appear- 
& ance that any have a tendency to deſtroy it. On 
&« the contrary, the greateſt diforders of the under- 
“ ſtanding are often accompanied with firm health 
& and ſtrength of body.” 

On the contrary, indeed ! Had his Grace employ- 
ed himſelf to prove, that the body might continue 
after the faculties of the ſoul are extinguiſhed, this 
inſtance would have been to his purpoſe. But how 
it ſhould appear, from theſe circumſtances, that 
the extinction of the faculties of the ſoul hath no 
tendency to deſtroy it, is juſt as hard to conceive, as 
it is, that the body, © in firm health and ſtrength,” 
ſhould be diſeaſed. 

Again. The moſt fatal diſtempers of the body 
are attended, to the very moment of death, with 
&« all poſſible vigour and lvelyneſs of underſtand- 
cc ing. 

Is this univerſally true? Is it true in any caſe 
where the brain is affected? But perhaps his Grace 
might reply, that the head is no part of the body. 

Well, and what is the concluſion ? © Since, 


0 i W theſe two are plainly different things, 


" though we knew no further, there would be no 
e 
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ce reaſon to conclude that one of them dies, be- 
% cauſe the other doth. 

But if they were ever ſo plainly different things, 
(which his Grace hath not proved) unleſs his Grace 
could have proved that they were two things inde- 
pendent on each other, there is ſufficient reaſon to 
conclude, that one of them dies, becauſe the other 
doth. 5 c 

“ But,“ continues his Grace, “ ſince we do know 
« further, that it can ſurvive ſo many changes of 
the other, this alone affords a fair probability, 
that it may ſurvive the great change of Death.” 
The value of which reaſoning depends on this, 
that the body does not ſurvive the ſeveral changes 
mentioned above; vig. its increaſe from ſmallne/ſ5 
to bulz, the loſs of a Limb, or the ſtroke of a Pal- 
ſy. For what argument can be drawn in favour 
of the continuation of the ſoul, from a ſurvivance 
which is equally ſhared by the body as the foul ? 

« But we can perccive no change in the ſoul at 
the time when the body dies; to imagine, there- 
ce fore, that the foul dies with it, muſt be ground- 
«200 | | 

His Grace, indeed, had taken ſufficient care that 
we ſhould not perceive any change in the ſoul, at 
that time when the body dies, by incloſing it in the 
head, where it remains unſeen. But however the 
| hardeſt ſkulls are penetrable, and ſome have been 


laid open pretty widely before the death of the bo- 


dy; and the contents of others have been cxa- 
mined after the death of the body, with great ac- 
curacy of inveſtigation, In neither caſe could I 

| ever 
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ever hear the ſoul was diſcovered, or the ſeat 
which ſhe had occupied. It is in vain to inquire 
after the changes of a being, of whoſe exiſtence we 
can bring no proof. But his Grace himſelf hath 
cut ſhort the diſpute. The faculties of the ſoul, 
he allows, increaſe from weakneſs to ſtrength, as well 
as the Limbs of the body, and in union with it. 
And this being allowed, it is not a negative argu- 
ment that will prove, the ſoul does not die with 
the body. 

„ Almoſt as groundleſs,” quoth his Grace, © as 
« if having frequently heard the muſic of an Or- 
gan, but never ſeen the perſon that played on it, 

* we ſhould ſuppoſe him dead, on finding the In- 
« {trument incapable of playing any more. For the 
« Body is an inſtrument adapted to the ſoul.” 

Is it ſo? Then how ſhould the ſoul play without 

its inſtrument? The Organi/t, indeed, may find 
another Inſtrument ; but 1 do not think his Grace 
meant to prove tran/mgration. Beſides if any man 
doubted whether the hitherto inviſible Organiſt 
were dead, he might be made ſenſible of the contra- 
ry, by a ſort of proof, which the ſoul-ſleeper, would 
hardly expect from the Archbiſhop, viz. the exhubi- 
tion of the Organiſt himſelf. 

_« His Grace hue no reaſon to imagine the ſoul. 
© made up of parts, though the body is, and the 
« acuteſt reaſoners judge, that what perceives and 
wills, muſt be one uncompounded ſubſtance, and 
* conſequently, cannot be diſſolved, and therefore 
probably cannot die.“ 

Tully, therefore, muſt be miſtaken who aſſigns 
we 


F 
place to the ſoul ; if place hath parts, ſo muſt the 
occupant of place, and as his Grace hath adopted 
Tully's hypotheſis, the acute reaſoners, he mentions, 
would certainly tell him, he had by that adoption, 
precluded himſelf from the benefit of their conclu- 
ſions. 

Here his Grace leaves his arguments for the ſe- 
parate exiſtence of the ſoul, and betakes himſelf to 
the proof of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, though he cannot, even here, make good 
his ground without having recourſe to revelation. 
His buſineſs had been to ground his proof upon “ the 
ce nature of the ſoul, and the earneſt deſire planted 
ce in our breaſts of immortality, and a horror at the 
c thought of cealing to be.“ 

Should not his Grace have ſaid, “ planted in 
ce our heads.” An orator might be indulged in a 
figurative expreſſion. But when a metaphyſical 
reaſoner changes his terms, he throws all into con- 
fuſion, as here, it is ſomething in the Trunk, and 
not in the Head, which deſires and abhors, con- 
trary to what is aſſerted above. 

„It is true,” ſays his Grace, © we dread alſo 
« the Death of our bodies, and yet we own they 
4 muſt die; and that they ſhall live again, won- 
« derfully improved.” 

True, but whence do we know this? From ex- 
preſs revelation. And if this had not been ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy our earneſt defire of immortality, 
revelation would have been equally explicit in teach- 

ing the ſeparate . life of the ſoul, which his Grace ve- 
ry well knew it is not, though his Grace intimates 


by 
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by the word alſo, that we dread the death of our 
ſouls, as much at leaſt, as the death of our bodies. 

His Grace's next flouriſh is upon, © the capa- 
“ cities in our ſouls, for vaſtly higher improvements 
& both in knowledge and goodneſs, than any one 
« arrives at in this life. The beſt inclined, and the 
“ moſt induſtrious,” fays his Lordſhip, © have not 
4 near time enough to become what they could be. 
And is it likely that Beings, qualified for doing 
« ſo much, ſhould have ſo little opportunity for it, 
© and fink into nothing, without ever attaining 
<« their proper maturity and perfection?“ 

It muſt here be ſuppoſed, that the ſoul has theſe 


capacities diſtinct from, and independent on the ca- 
pacities of the body, that improvements in know- 


ledge and goodneſs are wholly the work of the 
ſoul, and that the inclination and induſtry to be- 
come what the ſoul could be, it had time, have 
nothing to do with the body, even as an inſtru- 


ment; and then the conſequence muſt be, that the 


ſoul's attainment of its maturity and perfection, will 
be in a ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence. For the reader 
will obſerve, that it is only want of time, in his 
Grace's account, that prevents its attainment of 
maturity and perfection in this ſtate of being, a 
want of time, which is occaſioned merely by the de- 

cay and mortality of the body. A ſyſtem Which 
precludes all notion of the reſurrection of the dead, 
as ncceſſary to complete the felicity, and accom- 


pliſh the perfection of the compound man. 


But now if, in contradiction to this wild and ar- 
bitrary Lypothels, you admit the body into a ſhare 
of 
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of theſe capacities, improvements, and induſtry, 
ſo as to create ever ſo inconſiderable a mutuality of 
operation between them, the preſumption wall be, 
that the capacities of the ſoul muſt follow the for- 
tuncs of the capacities of the body; as indeed is e- 
vident from the decline, and ſometimes the almoſt 
total extinction of the human capacities of all ſorts, 
in extreme old age. 

What follows, retailing only the common topics, 
of proving a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh— 
ments, from the preſent unequal diſtribution of 
them, and retailirg them in ſo looſe and rambling 
a way, as doth no great credit to his Grace as a 
writer, may be pailed by; reminding myſelf and the 
reader, that his Grace's poſition being, that he 
ſouls of all men continue after death, we have no oc- 
caſion to accompany his Grace in his excurſions 
from that point. | 

His Grace attempts, p. 225, to rectify a wrong 
tranſlation in our Englith Bibles, Genefts xx xvii. 35, 
where the Hebrew word Shes, [in the Greek 22; | 
is rendered the grave ; “as it,” ſays his Grace, © he 
Jacob] nicant to have his body laid by him 
& F 7s/eph], that could not be, for he thought him 
ce devoured by wild beaits; it means, into the in— 
ce viſible late, the ſtate of departed fouls.” Where 
we are to ſuppoſe, departed ſouls have time to im— 
prove their capacities to maturity and perfection. 

To this fancy it will be ſuflicient to oppoſe the 
ſentiments of the learned author of Confederations on 
the Theory of Neligion. Appendix, p. 406, edit. 
1765. | 


8 „ Theſe 
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«© Theſe phraſes, ſince they arc uſed of whole ge- 
* nerations, | Judges 11. 10.] as alſo of men who 
led very different lives, or, which, in this caſe, 
* comes to the fame thing. different from their re- 


e ſpective anceſtors, (as in the former text, Gen, xv. 


15, ) and whoſe bodies were diſpoſed of in a dif- 
“ ferent manner, (as in the latter, Gen. xXxxxvii. 35,) 
or depoſited in places very remote from each 
« other (as in both caſes) can only mean the general 
* ſtate of the dead; in which they are as often ſaid 
eto ſleep with their Fathers, &c.” which is fecond- 
ed by the authority of Le Clerc, Whitby, and Bar- 


row (). And yet, though this is ſo plain a cafe, his 


Grace 


() J fay farther,” ſaith Barrow, „ that this word 
% [Shezl, or 0. according to ancient uſe, ſeems not to ſig⸗ 
* nify the place whither men's ſouls do go, or where they 
% abide; for that it can hardly be made appear that the 
„ ancient Hebrews either had any name appropriated to the 
place of Souls, or did conceive diſtinctly which way they 
did go.” Works, 1700. Vol. ii. p. 365. Le Clerc, like- 


wiſe having commented on this paſſage with great learning 


and preciſion, concludes his notes thus, Quid autem de eo 


aut ſtatu, aut loco mortuorum crederet Jacobus, nulla ex 
hiſtoriæ circumſtantia ſatis certo excudere, neque ex co quod 
ea de re ſentimus, de ejus ſententia, tuto judicare poſſumus. 


In loc. When a man dies,” faith J/hithy, „his Jie, in 


the ſcripture phraſe, is ſaid to go down to Hades, to the 
6 Pit, or into the houſe f filence ; and when he is ſnatched 
from the gates of death, his /ife is ſaid to be brought or 
« lifted upon from Hades, or the grave. Thus Jacob zaith, 
6 Gen. xxxvii. 35. I will go down to Sheol to my ſon, 
* mourning, xxrTxPnrourut £15 ador, I will defccnd to Hell, 
« faith the ſeventy, /ebi chebortha, to the ſepulchre. So Jo- 
© nathan, that I may be in the ſtate of the dead, as my ſon 

a « js,” 
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Grace ſcruples not to ſend whole generations, good 
and bad, wiſe and fooliih, to this inviſible ſtate of 
departed ſouls. 

& In the time of Moſes,” ſaith his Grace, © we 
* find, that even the heathens had a ſtrong notion 
of another life. For they had built a ſuperititious 
practice upon it, of ſeeking to the dead, and in- 
* quiring of them concerning things to come. A 
* fooliſh and wicked cuſtom indeed; but however 
it thews the belief was deeply rooted in them.“ 
Left. Xvi. p. 256. 

But, if their belief was wel grounded, where 
was either the folly or the wickedneſs of the c//- 
tom? The belief was founded on the principles 
of their Theology and Philoſophy ; the ſame prin 
ciples on which the Dzmon-worſhip of the Pagans 
was, and that of the Papiſts is ſupported to this 
day. And Moles was witer than to condemn the 


« is,” On J, ii. 26, 27. Theſe authorities could hardly 
eſcape his Grace's izde/atigalle diligence, and he ſurely ſhould 
have ſaid ſomething to take off the weight of them, before 
he nad imputed 1o groſs a miſtake to the Englith tranſlators, 
That there are miilakes in our Englith tranſlation of the Bible 
is certain, and lome have thought them ſo numerous and ſo 
material, as to call for a new verſion. His Grace had influ— 
ence enough with the molt prejudiced to promote io neceſſary 
a work, and one would hope he had a better reaſon for ſuſ- 
pending his aid and his intereſt towards ſetting it forward, 
than I have heard alledged by ſome of his Grace's adrairers, 
namely, that the Epillles = Goſpels in the Common-prayer 
book mult be conformed to the new verſion, which could not 
be done without ſome alteration of the AQ of Unifermity, 
and that muſt not be ventured on any account, 


S 2 cuſtom, 
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cuſtom, and yet acknowledge the truth of the 
principle, which muſt have been, according to his 
Grace, the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul ; for 1 


ſuppoſe his Grace would hardly allow, that theſe 


people 129:red of a dead carcaſe, or that they had 
the art to bring up from the dead, the compound 
man. I conſider therefore this as only an inſtance 
of that univerſality of perſuaſion, that the fouls of 
men continue after death, which his Grace inſiſts 
upon, p. 258. as including the Jews as well as the 
Gentiles. Whereas irom this inſtance it appears, 
that whatever ſome of the Jews, who were deluded 
by the doctrine of the Gentiles, might believe, ſuch 
of them as believed the doctrine of Moſes, muſt 
have utterly rejected the principle, as well as the 
cuſtom. And indecd with reſpect to the Heathens 
themſelves, his Grace mult have been very little 
converſant with the philoſophic writers among them, 
or he would hardly have made the parade he does 
with this hie ty, or have ventured to derive it 
by way of tradition, from God himſelf (). 

As to the reaſons luis Grace gives, why there are 
no direct promiſes in the Old Teſtament of future 


recompenſes, if his learned editors are diſpoſed to a 


bide by his account, I muſt leave them to the caſti- 
gation of the author of the Divine Legation of Mo- 
ſes, who, though he is diſpoſed to ſay, that the na- 


tural immortality of the ſoul was /ufficrently known 


to be taken for granted, will hardly admit, that this 


() See Cu: worth's Intellectual Syſtem paſſin. 
Was 
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was the caſe with future rewards and puniſhments, 
as his Grace aſlerts, p. 256 (9). 

It would be too diſreſpectful to the character of a 
Prelate who was at the head of our Chriſtian 
community, to expoſe his Grace's aten interpre- 
tations of ſcripture in this 16th Lecture. In theſe, 
we charitably hope his 207%/] was not concerned. 
But the ſame meaſure of tenderneſs is certainly not 
due to wiltul miſapplications, from which he can 
hardly be excuſed in ſome inſtances ; as, when ci— 
ting, 2 Tim. i. 10, he adds the word perfet ; as if 
the Chriſtian revelation was given, as à certain wri- 
ter hath expreſſed it, only 1% hold the candle to the 
fements of philaſophy. Nor could his Grace be ig— 
norant, with the text, 1 Pet. i. 8, before him, that 
the joy unſpeakable, and full of glory, there ſpoken 
of, hath no relation to an intermedia late, but to 
the rejoicing of the faithful in this life, on the aſ- 
ſurance of obtaining the end of their faith, the fal- 
vation of their ſouls or lives. Nor is his Grace 
more fortunate in applying the lung for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, Heb. x. 27, to the wicked in 
an intermediate ſtate of miſery, when it ſo mani— 
feſtly belongs to thoſe who fin wilfully, after they 


have received the knowledge of the truth, in the preſent 


(4) © A Life to come,“ ſavs his Grace, „ is not mentioned 
„ in the Laws of our own nation neither, though we know 
« they were made by ſuch as profeſſed firmly to believe it,” If 
this be true, I am afraid his Grace did not ſuihciently con- 
form to the Laws of his nation, as often as proceſs was iſſued 
in his name, touching the ſoul's health of the party who was 
cited to anſwer. 


8 3 life. 
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life. Theſe can hardly be conſidered in any other 
light, than that of deliberate miſapplications for the 
purpoſe of giving a colour among the ignorant and 
unwary Catechument, to a favourite hypothelis. 

Among other things which have been objected 
to the doctrine of an intermediate ſtate, the coun- 
tenance it affords to Popiſh ſaint-worſhip, and the 
doctrine of purgatory, 1s not the leaſt conſiderable. 

His Grace, to reconcile his ſyſtem with the nega- 
tive of theſe two points, takes into conſideration ſe- 
veral texts of ſcripture, uſually urged by the pa- 
piſts in proof of their purgatory, and among the 
reſt, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20, on which his Grace thus 
comments. | 

« The ſpirits in priſon, to whom St Peter ſaith, 
« Chriſt by his ſpirit preached, he ſaith alſo, were 
the diſobedient in the days of Noah, with whom 
6 his ſpirit ſtrove, whilit they were on this earth, 
„ and who, for their diſobedience, were ſent, not 
% to purgatory, but to a worſe confinement.” 

What was this wor/e confinement * His Grace in- 
forms us below, they were, like the devils, deliver- 
ed into chains of darkneſs, to be reſerved unto judg- 
ment, which he makes to be the intermediate con- 
dition of all the wicked. 

On this conceſſion, the papiſt obſerves very ſhrewd- 
ly, that Chriſt would hardly preach to any ſpirits 
under an impoſſibility of their receiving benefit by 
his preaching, which muſt be the caſe of thoſe who 
are irrevocahly doomed to final condemnation. His 
Grace, in avoiding the proof of purgatory ground- 
ed on this text, gives a moſt diſparaging idea either 

= pps of 
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of the want of power, or a perverſeneſs of will in 
the gracious Redeemer of the world. If he could 
not deliver theſe ſpirits from their priſon, to what 
purpoſe ſhould he preach to them, unleſs it were to 
inſult them in their miſery ? Indeed his Grace, by 
granting this intermediate confinement, to which he 
ſuppoſed this text to be favourable, brought him- 
ſelf into a ſtrange dilemma. Had he granted, that 
repentance, and conſequently deliverance, might be 
the fruits of this preaching, a purgatory was the con- 
ſequence ; and this conſequence he could not avoid, 
but either by inſiſting, that this text has nothing to 
do with intermediate confinement, Which would be 
diſparaging his hypotheſis, or by giving up the ef- 
ficacy of the preaching of Chriſt in a cafe, where 
Chriſt was on the benevolent errand of giving deli- 
verance to the captives. 

Again. When many of the ancient chriſtians,” 
ſaith his Grace, “ prayed for the dead; beſides 
that they had no warrant for ſo doing, it was on- 
« Iy for the completion of their happineſs, whom 
« they apprehended to be already in paradiſe; it 
« was for the apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs, for the 
e bleſſed virgin herſelf; whom they certainly did 
„ not think to be in purgatory. And obſerve, if 
„they prayed for them, they did not pray 40 
„ them.” 

Archbiſhop ate however, imagined the ancient 
Chriſtians had /eme warrant for praying for the 
dead; for he ſays, © It any one will put up his par- 
0 Gcular requeſts for the dead, for any of thoſe 
«© ends for which the primitive Chriſtians did, we 
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cc [ proteſants” ſhall not condemn him.“ Dr. Secker 
muſt have allowed, that they had the warrant of 
tradition, of that tradition at leaſt, which delivered 
down to all mankind the uniform doctrine of a ſe- 
parate exiſtence of fouls, which, he thought, came 
from God. 

Dr. Secter mentions one only end which theſe 
Chriſtians had in view, when they prayed for the 
dead, namely, „the completion of the happineſs 
of thoſe whom they apprehended to be already 


* in paradiſe.” But Dr. Wake, who appears to 


have known a little more of the ſentiments of theſe 
ancient Chriſtians than his ſucceſſor, aſſures us, 
that they had ſeveral ends, and among others, the 
end * of maintaining a kind of fellowſhip and com- 
c municn with them,“ and we know from other 
hands, that they pr ayed for thoſe, whom my did 


not apprehend to be in paradiſe. 


His Grace ſays, © the ancient C hriſtians certain- 
« Iy did not think that the apoſtles, ſaints, and 
© martyrs were in purgatory.” But this is not 
quite ſo certain; as will preſently be ſeen. And 


_ © obſerve,” ſays his Grace, if they prayed for 


„ them, they did not pray t them.” How then 
could they maintain any kind of fellowſhip and 
communion with them ; as they propoſed to do by 


the intercourſe of pe ay er? Unleſs Ar chbiſop Male 


was miſtaken (7). 
Every 


(r) If one may not ſay without offence, that 7% Scali- 
ger knew the ſentiments of the ancient Chriſtians better than 
either of melo Prelates, we may at leaſt be permitted to ob- 


ſerye, 


1 
Every man who loves his country, muſt wiſh to 
ſee the great offices in church and ſtate filled with 
able as well as upright men. And it cannot but 
mortify a well-wiſher to the public, to find an em1- 
| nent 


ſerve, that he hath given a move particular account of them, 
which the learned reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to 
peruſe in his own words. Omnes veteres Chriſtiani, etiain 
intra ætatem Auguſtini, (pudet me ignorantiæ) putabant àni— 
mas tam piorum quam impiorum, in centro terre, tanqu:m 
in quodam conceptaculo expectare diem judicii, quod Tertul- 
lianus eleganter dixit, In candida expeftare diem judicit, ut 
candidati magiſtratum ambientes expectabant ſuffragia tri- 
buum aut centuriarum. Tertullianus quater profitetur eam 
opinionem in libris ſuis, nimirum eam que tunc omnium fuit 
ſuper ea re. Auguſtinus vero ampliſſimè in Enchiridio; Tem- 
Fus quod inter hominis mortem et ultimam reſurrectione m inter— 
pofitum eft, animas abditis receptaculis continet, ficut quaque 
digna eſt vel requie vel ærumna, pro eo guod fortita eſi in carne 
dum viveret. Neque aliter Lactantius, et alii omnes; prero- 
gativam tamen dant Martyribus, quos uno ſaltu rea in pa- 
radiſum deferri volunt; et hoc beneficio uſum latronem illum, 
cui dominus eo die condixit, Quid alias ineptias patrum ma- 
jorum gentium dicam, que non doctorum eccleſiæ, ſed ne 
cujuſpiam de vulgo Chriſtianitatis eſſe deberent? Ex eo errore 
ſero tandem propugata eſt Chriſti xaTaÞaoy ti ννν] et quic- 
quid inſcitia bonarum literarum ſolet Tepdlweol2 in Chriſti- 
aniſmo, Quum igitur ita animati eſſent de carcere anima- 
rum piarum, impiarum, magna inceſſebat eos homines 1olli- 
citudo carore ſuorum, qui jam defuncti, in ea loca pe- 
netraverant, ſuper ſuſpiriis et anxio deſiderio quo putabant 
eos confliftari, expectantes in candida diem judicii, ut cum 
Tertulliano loquar, Ita unuſquiſque ſatagebat pro fratre, 
patre, ſorore detundtis, et annua in die [/. offerebat] pro illis, 
et, ut ait Tertullianus, adpoſtulabat aliquod refrigerium in die 
reſurrectionis; quod refrigerium quale fit, ne ipſis quidem 

| puto 
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nent Prelate at the head of our eccleſiaſtical Po- 
lity, ſo ſtrangely ineſficient upon a point, with- 
out the eſtabliſhment of which, ſo many of our pu- 
blic forms of doctrine and worſhip mult lie under 
the 


puto conſtabat: ita bonis in eo carcere male eſſe, ne ipſi qui- 
dem putabant, ut etiam teſtatur Tertullianus, pro malis au- 
tem orare, ne animum quidem induxifſent, pro caris enim af- 
ferebant [F. offerebant]. Quater aut quinquies illius veſaniæ 
meminit Tertullianus; eoſque lecos ineptiſſimi homines non 
verentur hodie objicere, cum oblationem pro mortuis et fabu. 
lam TupxaIaprupiov defendunt. Neque enim advertunt non 
polle ſe locos illos probare, quin ſtatim et carcerem animarum 
Plarum et impiarum probent. Præterea, illis omnibus locis 
'Fertulliani, Cypriani, Auguſtini probatur eam oblationem 
tox] non jixa5ixny fuiſſe, Et ut ait Auguſtinus, e 
erat prafidium ſalutits, ſed humanitatis officium, quo nemo un- 
gam carnem ſuam odio habuit, Et tamen cum ita ſcripſerit, 


_ alibi aliter dicit, oblitus ſui ſcilicet in re nugatoria, quam 


conſuetudine, non authoritate ſcripturx poterat deſendere. 


Pro valde honig, inquit, gratiarum adtion?s ſunt, pro non vaide 
_ malis, propitiationes ſunt ; pro valde malit, etfi nulla ſunt ad- 


Jumenta mortuorum, tamen vivorum conſolationes ſunt. Hæce 
valde nugatoria ſunt, Igitur veteres putabant annua die 
orandum aliquod refrigerium ſuis, quamdiu expeRabant diem 
judicii in illis ſpecubus terre abditiſſimis. Sed antiquius, 
puta propius tempora Apoſtolorum, neſcio an par dementia 
fuit, offerre pro refrigerio carorum. SCALIGER. Not. in 
1 Cor. xv. 29. But mad as this practice was, and augatory as 
St. Auſtin's account of it may be, we are to conſider, that 
theſe circumſtances afforded the two Archbiſhops the only 


evidence they had, that the primitive Chriſtians believed the 


ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, Dr. Secker ſeems to have taken 
his cue from his Predeceſſor Wake, as far as he ſafely could. 
late thought the practiſe of the ancient Chriſtians a ſufficient 


warrant for any thing. Dr. Secker choſe not to go along 
with 


* 1 
the ſuſpicion of error and unſcriptural deciſion. 


Some people perhaps may think his Grace had done 
wiſely to have abſtained from meddling with the 


ſubject at all. Be that as it may, he certainly had 
done wiſely not to have attempted to add a new ar- 
ticle to the apoſtles creed, namely, The Continua- 
tion of the Souls of all Men, for which the two ar- 
ticles at the head of his xvith lecture afforded him 

not the leaſt temptation. 


with him in this, at leaſt, not ſo far as the opinion would 
have carried him. And yet he no ſooner leaves him, than he 
falls into the groſſeſt errors. Scaliger, as may be ſeen above, 
knew that by Paradiſe, the ancients meant the ſtate of ſu- 
preme felicity, and that they lodged the penitent thief there, 
as well as the Martyrs. And ſo knew Dr. Wake, and en that 
account ſays, „they were not ſuppoſed to touch at Purga- 
„ tory.” But Dr. Secker makes paradiſe an intermediate, 
incomplete ſtate of happineſs, unconſcious of that hidden cen- 
tral conceptaculum, in which the ancient Chriilians confmed 
the departed ſouls of good and bad promiſcuouſly, and to 
which their po/tulationes et cblationes pro refrigerto carorum 
had reſpect. Nor indeed do theſe ancient chriſtians, at leaſt 
according to Scaliger's account, ſeem to have had any « con- 
ception of any other intermediate ſtats, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Dr. Jortin's ſermons, vol. 2. ſerm. 19. What werght 
and force in the philgſaphical arguments for the 
natural immortality of the foul. How far the early 
Chriſtians eſpouſed this doctrine. The Doctor ac- 
 knowledges the ſcripture evidence for it riſes no high- 
er than probability. Some texts examined. What 
_ was the dloctrine of the Sadducees. More texts exa- 

mined. The teſtimony of the Fathers of the church, 
| Weakened by what the Doctor himſelf ſays of it 
N elſewhere. The evidence of ancient liturgies conſi- 
| dered. The Doclor not clear as to the interme- 
1 diate puniſhment of the wicked, Propoſes a compro- 
miſe. An intimation in favour of Tranſinigration. 
1 Dr. Jortin more ingenuous concerning the interme- 
1 diate ſtate, than other writers on that ſubject. The 
| Doctor's argument grounded upen the hiſtory of 
ChriſPs tran 1sfiguration, conſidered. The Pſycho- 
pannychiſts not much be holden to Dr. Jortin. His 


el gu. 


E are now to eshibit a writer of far ſuperior 
W abilities, one who was completely qualified 
to do juſtice to any ſubject he undertook to handle, 
and to whoſe remains a kind of veneration 1s due, 
| even though they are only the /criniorum quiſquilie, 
; which zealous friends to deceaſcd geniuſes ſome- 
N times expoſe to public view, with leſs 8 — 
0 than affection. 


Among the poſthumous ſermons of the late ex- 
cellent 
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cellent Doctor JORTIN, appears one (), upon 
Matth. xxii. 32. God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living, which words, the Doctor tells his au- 
dence, “ were ſpoken by our Saviour, — with a 
view to eſtabliſh the doctrines of the ſoul's immor- 
„ tality, a future ſtate, and a reſurrection,” 

There is not, however, a word or a hint in the 
whole context, concerning the ſoul's unmortality ; 
and the future ſtate which our Saviour's argument 
11 this place, tends to eſtabliſh, is that future ſtate 
only, which is ſubſequent to the reſurrection of the 
dead. But this by the way. 

From theſe words, the Doctor takes occaſion to 
diſcuſs two important points. © 1. That the foul of 
man ſubliits after death, and hath e place of 
& abode allotted to it till the reſurrection.— 
. * That this intermediate ſtate is, in all probabi- 
lity, not a ſtate of inſenſibility to the ſouls of the 
„ rightcous, but of thought and ſelf⸗ conſciouſneſs, 
% and conſequentiy of content and happineſs in a 
certain degree.“ 

In the next page, the Doctor thinks, “ the ar- 
« guments taken from the light of reaſon, and the 
nature of the foul, conſidered as an active, ſimple, 
* uncompounded, immaterial ſubſtance, have much 
weight and force.” 

If ſo, it may be queſtioned beforchand, whether 
the arguments tending to prove the allotment of a 
place of abode for the ſeparate ſoul, have any weight 
or force. For theſe maſters of reaſon who are ſo in- 


13 


. 
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(c) It is the 19th of the ſecond volume. 
timately 


E 
timately acquainted with the nature of the ſoul, ex- 
plain the words, ſiniple and uncompounded, ſo as to 
imply indiviſibility. But what is indiviſible is with- 
out parts, and not an inhabitant of place. 

In the ſecond propoſition, the Doctor hath ex- 
preſſed himſelf with modeſty and diffidence. He 
grounds it only on high probability, and limits the 
ſelf- conſciouſneſs of an intermediate ſtate, to the 
ſouls of the righteous. The reaſon of which will 
appear by and by. 

raving ſtated the opinion of thoſe who think 
differently from him, he ſays, This is not a novel 
++ 20tj0n, and the product of our inquiſitive times. 
t was eſpouſed of old by ſome Chriſtians, though 
** rcted by a great majority, and condemned as 
an heretical doctrine.” p. 3 71. 

I do not beheve the Doctor meant it ; but with- 
out doubt his audience would take him to mean, 
„ that a great majority of the ancient Chriſtians 
ce condemned the opinion of the ſleep, or inſenſibi- 
« lity of the ſeparate ſoul, as an heretical opinion.“ 
Whereas, indeed, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory affords but 
one inſtance of any public deciſion of the queſtion, 
at lca't as far as ever I could learn, and that was in 
2 {ynod aſſembled in Arabia, where Origen was 
preſent, and by his diſputation, prevailed with thoſe 
who thought, * that the human ſoul died and was 
e corrupted with the body, and would he reſtored with 
& the body at the Reſurrection, to change their 
minds ().“ It does not appear, that any condemna- 


() Euſeb. Ecclef. Hiſt. Lib, vi. cap. 37, | 
| | tion 
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tion of that opinion, as heretical, was pronounced in 
that ſynod, nor is it mentioned, whether it was 
determined to be erroneous on ſcripture principles, 
or on thoſe of the Platonic Syſtem, for which Ori- 
gen was a zealous champion. As the orthodox Ara- 
bians had ſent ſo far for Origen, to maintain a cauſe, 
for the ſupport of which they found themſelves in- 


ſufficient, they could do no leſs than give him the 
honour of the victory. 


On another hand, if Scaliger and a hundred o- 
thers, knew any thing of the ſentiments of the 
ancient Chriſtians, their opinion was, that the ſitu- 
ation of departed ſouls was ſo far from being a 
ſtate, of content and happineſs, in any degree, that 
it was a ſtate of great anxiety, the ſtate of candi- 
dates, expecting the day of determination with con- 
flicts of hope and fear, what might be their final 
Lot. Add to this, that their place of abode, the ſub- 
terraneous receptacle of ſouls, received the good and 
the bad promiſcuoully, martyrs excepted, whom 
they ſent to Paradiſe at once. The conſequence, there- 
fore, drawn in Dr. Fortin's ſecond propoſition, muſt, 
among theſe ancient Chriſtians, have ſmelled of the 
Faggot. 

The worthy preacher acknowledges, that there 
have been wiſe and good chriftians, perſons of pie- 
ty and abilities, who, at different periods, have 
held thoſe opinions mentioned to be condemned as 
heretical —Theſe men and their notions he is far 
from ſulting. 

As if there were any thanks due to any man for 


forbearing to inſult %, and good, and pros, and 
able 


„ 

able men! Or might the Doctor mean this as a 
gentle reproof to thoſe choice ſpirits ho have in- 
ſulted them, ſome of whom had occaſionally inſult- 
ed himſelf? Let thoſe, however, whom it may 
concern, take this in good part, return civility with 
civility, and forbear to inſult the Doctor, and then 
all will be ſo far even, unleſs perhaps the Doctor 

ight think, that his moderation in this matter was 
no ordinary favour to perſons charged more lately, 
as well as of old, with holding an heretical Doc- 
trine; it that was his ſentiment, theſe men may 
caſily get out of his debt, by forbcaring to thew 
(what undoubtedly they have it in their power to 
ſhew) how directly the Doctor's hypotheſis leads 
to Purgatory, Dæmonolatry, and other catholiciſms 
of that venerable family. _ 

% The intermediate ſtate between death and the 
e reſurrection,” ſays the Doctor, “is a ſubject of 
inquiry, upon which the ſcriptures have not ſaid 
* {10 much as one would wiſh.” 

Undoubtedly not ſ much as one would wiſh, who 
is deſirous to prove an intermediate ſtate from the 
ſcriptures; much leſs, as one would with, who 
thuil:s the diſpenſation of man's redemption from 
death, imperfect without it. This latter, indeed, 
is what the worthy Doctor does not think; but as 
he muſt have withed to prove his propolitions, the 
conceſſion is at leaſt fair and candid, and leaves 
room to ſuppoſe, that if the facred writers had 
thought the doctrine either true or important, they 
would certainly have treated it more dur ectly and 


fully. 
: 
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It ſeems, however, they have ſaid enough upon 
it to make it a doubtful point; and what they 
have ſaid, appears ſo favourable to the Doctor's 
ſide of the queſtion, that © he is perſuaded the pro- 
„ bability lies there.” And this he goes on to ſhew 
from a ſet of texts which occur in the New Teſta- 
ment. 

As theſe texts have been hackneyed by almoſt 
every profeſſed writer on the afhrmative ſide of this 
point, and all of them differently interpreted by 
their opponents, we ſhall make only a few remarks 
upon ſome of them, relative to the proper uſe which 
the worthy Doctor ſays may be made of them; 
and we will begin with his text. Matth. xxu. 32. 
God is not the Gd of the Dead, but of the Living. 

Now to make a proper uſe of this text, it would 
have been but fair to have mentioned, that 
there is a clauſe added to it, Luke xx. 38. Vor 
all live unto him, which conveys a very different 
idea of our Saviour's meaning, from what it ap- 
pears to be as the Doctor's text ſtands alone in St. 
Matthews goſpel, and ſhews to demonſtration, that 
our Lord had here no conſideration in his mind, ot 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul. 

The Doctor himſelf hath obſerved, that © ano- 
« ther living ſtate of the ſame perſon, after this, and 
ce beſides this preſent ſtate, is as much as the word 
3 reſurrettion (%, conſidered in itſelf, ever im- 
pes ( , 

This living fate of the ſame perjon, then, muſt 


( AVAST. (x) p. 376. 
have 


| 
| 
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have been (if this obſervation is juſt) what the Sad- 
ducees denied ; and as, without doubt, they con- 
ſidered the perſons of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
as in a ſtate of death, it would not be ſufficient to 
prove to them, that their ſeparate faule or ſpirits, 
were alive, though their bodies were dead, unleſs 
the future living ſtate of their per/ons could be pro- 
ved. The queſtion was concerning the reſtoration 
of theſe perſons, ſuppoſed by the Sadducees to be 
dead, to a living ſtate. Underſtand the text in St. 
Matthew, as Dr. Fortin appears to have underſtood 
it, and it would follow, that the reſtoration in 
queſtion would never take place. For one part of 
the compound perſon was agreed on all fides to be 
dead; and God, being not the God of the dead, 
the power of God would not be employed to re- 
{tore 1t to a hving ſtate. 

But take in the clauſe of St Luke, and the ſolu- 
tion and proof are clear. © All per/ens live in the 
* account of God, however they may appear to be 
„ dead to you.” This is the ſolution, and for the 
proof, they are referred to the power of God, and 
the declaration of his will in the ſcriptures ( y). | 

Ss This 


( * Toys yap alu Lw. Solutio objectionis tacitæ. 
Atqui mortui tunc erant. Sane ; ſed vivunt quoad Dei po- 


tentiam, quæ poteſt mortuos vitæ meliori reddere. Ipſe enim 


eſt 0 x2Xwr 1% un or1%, we . Gretius, See alſo, Wetſtein in 
loc. — And Grot, in Gen, xxxi. 42. Who, upon the words, 
[Deus patris mei Abraham, et timer Iſaac, ] ſays, Non dicit 


Deus Iſaaci, quia vivebat adhuc Iſaac, non cognominatur au- 


tem Deus a quoquam mortalem adhuc agente vitam, How 
far this obſervation may be depended upon, is doubtful ; we 
BIT | - find 
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This clauſe indeed diſables the Doctor's text, as 
an argument for the ſeparate exiſtence of Abraham's 
ſoul; and makes the ſuppoſition quite unneceſſary 
to the explanation of our Saviour's reaſoning. For 
it is not at all material, whether his ſoul ſurvived his 
body or not, if his perſon lived in the account of 
God, as that circumſtance inſured to it a reſtora- 
tion to a living ſtate at an appointed time. 

The Sadducees,” ſays the Doctor, * held, that 
<« the ſoul was material and mortal, or ther. that 
« man was nothing more than a living thinking 
* body, who entirely periſhed when he died. Up- 
on this ſyſtem of theirs, a reſurrection was indeed 
% an impoſſibility, and a mere contradiction. It 
could only be a new creation of a new creature, 
&« which could have no relation to the man that was 
e dead and gone (z).“ 

The Biſhop of Glouceſter tells us on another hand, 
that the ſoul, according to the Sadducces, was on- 


find the expreſſion is varied, Exzd. iii. When Moſes car— 
ried his meſſage to the Elders of Iſrael, he was to ſay, The 
God of your Fathers, v. 16. But when to Pharaoh, The God 
of the Hebrews, LE CLERC ys, Quærentibus autem quare 
Deus, Iſaaci potius quam Abrahami 7error dicatur, nihil eſt 
quod reponamus, niſi forte Iſaacum ita loqui ſolitum. i lac. 
He ſays, the Rabbinical account, that the fear of Iſaac al- 
ludes to the terror he was in when going to be ſacrificed, is 
chimerical. —Alludit ad pavorem illum, quo, quaſi freno, co- 
hibuit Iſaacum, ne collatam in Jacobum benedictionem revo- 
caret. Jun. & Trem. in loc. which conjecture is not deſtitute 
of probability, But if Grotius's obſervation ſhould ſtand 


good, our Saviour's argument ends in a concluſion ſtriftly lo- 
gical. 


(2). P. 374. 
ha T2 ly 
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ly a quality of the body : and he tells vs this with 
confidence. Dr. Fortin is difudent and uncertain, 
whether the Sadducees held that the buman foul was 
material and mortal, or whether they held a man to 
be nothing more than a living thinking body,; that is, 
without any ſoul at all. Dr. Jertin, I dare fay, 
will he allowed by all competent judges, to have 
known as much of the matter as Dr. Warburton. 
But Dr. Jortin's conjectural expreſſions in this paſ- 
ſage thew, that he was far from being certain what 
was preciſely the ſyſtem of the Sadducees. What 
the other knew of the matter, the reader has al- 
ready ſcen. 

Doth it not ſeem then to have been a want of 
candour, or a want of conſideration, that diſpoſed 
the Doctor to ſay, “ that ſome interpreters had 
e miſunderſtood the text, I am the God of Abra- 
ham, &c. for want of attending to the principles of 
* the Sadducces, againſt whom he argues (a),“ when 
he himſelf is uncertain what theſe principles were? 

The principles of the Sadducees are thus repre- 
ſented in the ſcriptures. The Sadducees ſay, there 
1s no reſurrection. The Sadducees deny that there is 
any reſurrection. The Sadducees ſay, that there is no 
reſurrection, neither angel nor ſpirit. That is to ſay, 
(that we may keep to the Doctor's interpretation 


1 5 of ar ανον,zthe Sadducees denied, that there would 


be another living ſtate of the ſame perſon. This there- 
fore muſt be the point which our Saviour intended 
to prove, and to this proof interpreters apply our 


(a) P. 375, 376. Toy 
Saviour's 
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Saviour's argument ; and make his concluſion to 
depend, as he does himſelf, upon the ſcriptures and 
the power of God. 

For,“ continues the preacher, if his reaſoning 
had been ſo ſubtle as they” [theſe interpreters] 
* have made it, the common people who ſtood by, 
would hardly have felt the force of it. But they 
perceived clearly from the text, as it was explain - 
* ed by him, that the holy Patriarchs — were ſtill 
alive after the diſſolution of their bodies; and 
* they knew that this was an effectual confutation 
of the Sadducxan notion, that there was no life 
* beſides the preſent, and that death put an end to 
* the whole man (6).” 

But if this was the way in which the common 
people underſtood our Saviour's argument, they 
would underſtand, 1. That there was no ſuch 
thing as death. 2. That the body was no part of 
the perſon, 3 That the wacx9;, Of the Patriarchs, 
the other ſtate of life beſides this preſent ſlate, was 
not future, but a ſtate of which the Patriarchs 

were in actual enjoyment : and conſequently, that 
there would be no other reſurrection. 
But then, would they not wonder what our Sa- 
viour meant by talking of the reſurrection of the 

dead, and of what men will or will not be capable, 
when they {hall ariſe from the dead (c). And, 
laſtly, why he ſhould offer the caſe of Abraham, 
Kc. as an argument of a reſurrection from the 
dead: ? 


% P. 375, 376. (c) Mark xi. 25. 
P The 
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The Biſhop of Glouceſter, indeed, cuts this laſt Gor- 
dian knot with one nimble ſtroke of his critical ſcy- 
mitar, by ſaying that our Saviour's words, New 
that the dead are raiſed, is not the propoſition he 
meant directly to prove, but only the exerdium to 
an indirect proof. 

But if Dr. Jortin had any objection to the ſubtlety 
of an argument, I think he hardly would have 
adopted this interpretation. Beſides, even this in- 
direct argument, as Dr. Warburton manages it, ends 

in a proof of a reſurrection of the dead at ſome time. 
A point to which Dr. Jortin's reaſoning, I humbly 
apprehend, will not lead us. For thus he goes on. 

It hath been ſaid of our Lord's argument, that 
<« it proves rather the permanency of the ſame per- 
c {on, and the life of the ſoul, than the reſurrection of 
ga dead man, according to the common notion of 
ce that word.” 

Whoever ſaid this, meant it, I conceive, as an 
objection to our Lord's argument as exhibited by 

Dr. Jortin. This therefore i 1s inaccurately expreſ- 
ſed. The Doctor's explanation is denied to be our 
Lord's argument, the ar gument is his own, and he 
muſt ſupport it as well as he can. Here follows his 
anſwer. 

« But, firſt, his argument was fully ſufficient to 
« confute the Sadducees with whom he had to do. 
« And, ſecondly, another livi ing ſtate of the ſame 

„ perſon, after this and beſides this preſent ſtate, 

may juſtly be called a erection, and is as much 
145 as the word reſurrection, (rarer) confedered i iN it= 


6c # 4 ever 7 amplics.” | 
. True ; 
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True; but the queſtion was not concerning the 
meaning of the word ava5a74 conſidered in itſelf, but 
in connection with the word vrixpar, and ix vixpor, 
which means a living ſtate ſucceeding a dead ſtate. 

It our Saviour's argument had tended to the 
concluſion Dr. Jortin draws from it, he would have 
ſaid, Te do err not knowing the nature of the humen ſoul, 
nor the meaning of the word reſurrection. The clauſe 
added by St. Lute, but unnoticed by Dr. Join. at- 
fords a full ſolution of all the Doctor's d'ifficulties 
on this text, and a full contutation of his interpre- 
tation of it, For all live unts him, and St. Paul's 
doctrine on the ſubject is preterable to his. Nene of 
us liveth to himſelf, and no man dieth to himſelf. Fer 
whether we live, ⁊be live unto the Lord, and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord,; whether therefore we 
live or die, we are the Lords. For this end Chriſt both 
died, and roſe and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living. Which clearly ſhews 
in what ſenſe, God ig NOT the God of the dead. 

Our Saviour ſays, Matth. x. 28. Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to fill the ſcul; 
but rather fear him who is able to deſtroy both body and 
foul in hell. 

Upon this text, Dr. Fortin thus argues, „If the 
% ſoul hath ſuch a neceſſary dependence upon the 
body, that when this dies, that dies with it, then, 
„he who kills the body, would, with the ſame 
&« ſtroke, kill the ſoul alſo. But our Saviour tells 


us, that this is impoſſible, becauſe the ſoul rc- 
* 4 mains 
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« mains after the diſſolution of the body, and is out 
& of the reach of human, or of created power (d).“ 

But our Saviour gives no ſuch reaſon, nor meant 
to give it; for, on another occaſion, he ſuppoſes it 
poſſible for human or created power, Lux", Tao; 
as Luke vi. 9. ia: To E“ N cwoot, n aTo- 
aro, Where the queſtion is concerning what is or 
is not /awful, the poſſibility of doing either is taken 
for granted. In Mart# iii. 4+ it 18 ne G i ATOX- 
rena, and ſo is the reading in a great number of 
copies of Luke, both printed and Mis. 

Our tranſlators thought to avoid the contradic- 
tion, by tranſlating Lvx"n, Matth. x. by the word 
foul. But other tranſlators had an equal right ta 
render yJvxn in Mark and Lute by the ſame Eng- 
liſh. 

It ought to have been tranſlated by Ie, in both 
places, and then in oppoſition to coun, Matth. x, 
28, which means in many places, the preſent life, 
it would only denote the future life, to which the 
whole perſon was to be reſtored at the reſurrec- 
tion (e). Ds 

But 


(4) P. 3717. 

(e) The French tranſlation of Mons (by the Janſeniſts) give 
Matth. xvi. 25. thus, Car celuy qui ſe voudra ſauver, fe per- 
dra; et celuy qui ſe perdra, pour Pamour de may, ſe ſauvera» 
And then add this ſenſible note, 1/ Har tout icy le mot 
CAME. Qui voudra ſauver ſon AME, &, Mais le mot, 
felon la phraſe Hebraique, fignifie la perſonne meme, comme 
i paroiſt par St. Luc. xviii. 33; et ce que dit Jeſus Chriſt, f 
{onde ſur ces deux manieres de fe ſauver, et de ſe perdre ; 
{uns temporelle, et l autre eternelle, They might as well 

havg 


1 
But Dr. Fortin objects to this. © If it be ſaid, 
« that our Saviour means the utter and eternal 
« deſtruction of the ſoul, which no one can effect, 
& becauſe God hath promiſed us a reſurrection to 
% 2 {ſecond life, this would be a mere ſhift to avoid 
„ the force of a plain text.“ 


The text became pain to Dr. Jortin, by his a- 
ſcribing to our Saviour a reaſon why the ſoul could 
not be killed, taken from his own ideas of the na- 
ture of the ſoul, for which we ſay he had no au- 
thority. As to the t, I do not know but St. 
Luke may come within his reprehenſion as well as 
other commentators, for he too avoids the force of 
the plain text of St. Matthew, by reterring only to a 
future life in general. 

The Doctor goes on, © For in this flat and far 
fetched ſenſe, our Lord might as well have de- 
* nied, that men can kill the body, knowing our- 
« ſelves to be the fame perſons that we were be- 
e fore.” 

Undoubtedly there was a ſenſe in which our 
Lord did deny this. For,” (to uſe the words of 2 
certain writer on this ſubject) © I ſuppoſe Dr. Fortin 
& himſelf would not have made the difference here 
* intimated, between the power of God, and the 
& power of man, to conſiſt in the circumſtance of 


* deſtroying a dead carcaſe in hell (J).“ 


have put this note to the margin of Matth. x. 28; but for 
the fear of throwing cold water into purgatory, and of | irri- 
tating ſuch waſps as Maimbourg and Mallet. 
CY) No proof in ſcripture of an intermediate ſtate of haps 
pineſs or miſery between death and the reſurrection, p. 20. 


The 
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The author juſt quoted, hath given particular 
anſwers to all Dr. Jortin's interpretations of the 
texts he quotes, and to that author, I ſhall refer the 
reader for a farther detail, juſt noting a few in- 
conliſtencies in the Doctor's ſaid interpretations, 
both with reſpect to his own politions, and the 
plain ſenſe of other ſcriptures. 

1. He brings theſe texts to prove an interme- 
diate ſtate of the ſeparate ſoul of man, in ſome place 
ot abode, allotted to it till the refurrection, which 
place of abode he ſuppoſes to be different from, and 
inferior to the ſtate of {ſupreme felicity allotted to 
the perſons of goad men after the reſurrection. 

To prove this, he brings, among other texts, 
Stephen's invocation, our Saviour's promiſe to the 
penitent thief, St. Paul's extaſy or trance, the ſame 
apoſtle's willingneſs to be abſent from the body, &c. 

«© Paradiſe,” ſays Dr. Jortin, * means not the 


6. kingdom of heaven, but the place of the good”. 
Cong after death and before the reſurrection (g).“ 


. Now, if Stephen's prayer was heard, his ſoul 
was certainly received into the kingdom of heaven, 
far beyond the paradiſe of Dr. Jortin's ſeparate ſouls, 
Tor be ſaw the heavens opened, and Jeſus /landing at 
the right hand of God; and to Jeſus in that exal- 
ar he put up his prayer. 

. To aſcertain where the penitent thief was 
with our Saviour that day, we ſhould know where 
our Saviour's ſoul was between his death and his 
_ reſurrection. But, in that interval, our Saviour 
vent to the Father, John xvi. 16. Either therefore 
paradiſe was a place of ſupreme felicity, contrary to 


(g) P. 373. 
5 D 7. | 
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Dr. Jortin's notion, or we muſt place the Father in 
the inferior manſion of ſeparate ſpirits. 

3. St. Paul was taken up iato Paradiſe, but whe- 
ther in the body, or out of the body, he could not 
tell. Paradiſe, therefore, for any thing this apoſtle 
knew, might be a receptacle for bodies as well as ſouls. 

4. The ſame apoſtle was wi//ing to be abſent from 
the body, and to be preſent with the Lord. If 
this ab/ence means a ſtate of ſeparation of the ſoul 
from the body, the apoſtle muſt have contradicted 
himſelf, for he was not willing to be wncl;thed, viz. 
in a ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul only, 
but cloathed upon, viz. with a glorified body, that 
mortality might be ſwallowed up of life. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the immortality of the uncloathed or 
ſeparate ſou], is a mere Pagan dream. 

The reſt of Dr. Jortin's comments are liable to 
equal difficulties when contraſted with thoſe plain 
texts which refer all future life to the reſurrection 
of the dead, as may be ſeen in other places. Here 
therefore we drop our remarks upon his interpreta- 
tions, and think it needleſs to conſider what texts 
he brings in ſupport of his ſecond propoſition, as 
if the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of men's ſouls after death, 
and that ſome place of abode is allotted to them 
till the reſurrection, may be proved, we ſhall make 
no ſcruple to allow, that they may ſubſiſt in ſuch 
| abode with as much thought and ſelf- conſciouſneſs, 
as the Doctor might be pleaſed to aſcribe to them. 

To theſe probable authorities of ſcripture, the 
Doctor adds the teſtimony of the Fathers of the 
church, who lived in or near the times of the a- 
poſtles, who, he tells us, (were unanimous in this 

; ry opinion, 
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opinion, and perſuaded that the ſoul of every man 
% upon the diſſolution of the body, died not, but 
had a proper place to go to, and accordingly this 
« doctrine is to be found in the molt ancient Chri- 
* ſtian liturgies.“ 

It is impoſſible for a reader of this ſermon, who 
has likewiſe read Dr. Jortin's remarks on eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtory, not to recollect what that excellent 
man hath ſaid of the authority due to the Fathers 
of the church (/). The worthy preacher foreſaw, 
compariſons might be made to the diſadvantage of 
the teſtimony to which he here appeals. He there- 
fore puts in a ſeaſonable caveat in theſe words. 

This is an argument of weight; for though we 
« are not obliged to adopt all the notions or reaſon- 
e ings which are to be found in the primitive 
Fathers, yet a due regard is to be paid to their 
* teſtimony concerning doctrines, which they de- 
„liver as received by the church in their days.” 

And of this we ſhall readily allow the moſt an- 
cient Chriſtian hturgies are competent evidence, 
even as the liturgies of the papal church are evi- 
dence, that the doctrine of purgatory is received by 
that church in theſe days. 

The proof from theſe mo/? ancient liturgies, of the 
point in queſtion, ariſes from the forms of prayer 
in which there is a commemoration of the dead, 
and a ſupplication that they may %, who died in 
the Peace of the church 0 

Now, 


©) Remarks on Ecclef. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 163. ed. 1952. 
(i) Conſuetudinem eſſe vetuſtiſſimam, ut in publicis eccleſiæ 


precibus commemoratio fiat defunctorum, et gie illis PR | 
| | a Deo- 
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Now, I apprehend, it will be a conſiderable di- 
minution of the weight of this argument, that the 
moſt ancient of theſe liturgies is many years poiterior 
to the times of the apoſtles. And if the compilers 
of them introduced doctrines for which they had 
no apoſtolical authority, the content, or unanimity 
of the church or churches, which received them, 
will only argue, that theſe primitive fathers began 
very early to dogmatize from their own imagina- 
tions, and had the addreſs to bring the congrega- 
tions where they preſided, into their particular ſen- 
timents. 

It Dr. Jertin meant this for no more than an 
additional weight in the ſcale of univerſal conſent, WC 
think it ſufficient to ſay, that traditional opinions, 
derived from education, &c. &c. are of little more 
value than popular prejudices. They ſend us back 
indeed to their original authority, and by the va- 
lue of that they muſt be eſtimated. 

For the commemorations of, and prayers for the 
dead in theſe ancient liturgies, the compilers of 
them had no authority from the apoſtles, or apoſto- 
lical times (4), The firſt Chriſtians, we are told, 
equipped their oratories in the manner, and with 
the furniture of the Jewiſh ſynagogues (0), and 


a Deo, qui in pace eccleſiz ſunt mortui, pauci hodie igno- 
rant. Caſaubon, Epiſt. 838. p. 501. ed. Almeloveen, 1709. 
(4) Licet fateatur rex, hanc conſuetndinem antiquiſſimos 
auctores habuiſſe, a principio tamen, et temporibus apoſtolicis, 
unde omnis eccleſiæ antiquitas repeti debet, ſic factum eſte, 
nemo ad hanc diem potuit probare. Caſaubon Fiſt. u. s. 
(1) Reher, Difſertationes Juris Eceleſiaſtici, Dif. 2. J x. 
p. 46. | 
no 
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and no doubt, borrowed many of their liturgical 
forms from them (m:). Whoever will be at the 
pains to peruſe Vitringa's diſſertation, De Statu Ec- 
cleſiæ Chriſtiane, a Nerone, ad Trajanum, will ea- 
lily perceive, how little the Fathers of the Chriſtian 
church, who lived during that interval, were-like- 
ly to compoſe liturgies. Dr. Fortin knew this as 
well as Vitringa, and ſhould not therefore have ap- 
pealed to ancient liturgics, as containing the teſ- 
timony of men 20 lived in or near the times of the 
apoſtles. _ 

We are now arrived at the proof of the worthy 
preacher's ſecond pr opolition, viz. © that the in- 
e termediate ſtate is a ſtate of thought and ſelf- 


60 conſciouſneſs, and conſequently of content and of 


% happineſs in a certain degree.” 

The Doctor ſays, © As we find many intimations in 
the ſcriptures concerning His [intermediate] ſtate 
« of the good, and hardly any concerning the ſtate 
« of the bad, I ſhall confine my inquiries to the for- 
«mer (). 
lle thinks it probable however, that the diſ⸗- 
15 quiet of the wicked, [in an intermediate ſtate] if 
ce they feel any, will ariſe, not from puniſhment, but 
from the expectation of it, which is the natural 
e reſult of a guilty conſcience, and is indeed a moſt 
« diſconſolate and miſerable ſituation.” 


(n) The Jewiſh writers never mention their ancient pro- 


phets, without adding, qui in pace quieſcat. See Vitringa, 
Obſerv. Sacræ, vol. ii. p. 846. 


(2) Sermon, p. 378. 4 
N Divines, 
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Divines, who think it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
the final puniſhment of the wicked will be by mate- 
rial fire, ſuppoſe this mo? diſconſolate miſerable ſi- 
tuation, will be all the puniſhment to which the 
wicked will be doomed at the laſt day; which, 
added to the reflection that they are for ever ſhut 
out from the preſence of God, will be ſufficient 
miſery, without the expectation of a farther puniſh- 
ment. 

The Doctor, 8 thinks, there is a farther 
puniſhment allotted for them, for which this inter- 
mediate ſituation is only a ſtate of reſervation. And 
having ſtated this theory with _— to the wicked, 
he goes on thus. 

« And, for the ſame reaſon, it is likewiſe to be 
« ſuppoſed, that the fouls of the righteous receive 
not their proper and intended reward before that 
* day, and that they reſt in the Joyful expectation 
« of it.” 

For what ſame reaſon ? wt this, © that the 
e laſt being always deſcribed to us as the time of 
<« trial, ſentence, and condemnation of the wicked, 
this induceth us to think, that ſuch actual pumiſh- 
© ment will not be inflicted upon them before that 
* Rm” 

If then this reaſon has any weight, all the doubts 
which the Doctor forms concerning the Feelings of 
the wicked, will incumber his hypotheſis of a ſtate 
of intermediate happineſs for the good ; for the laſt 
day 1s equally deſcribed to us, as the time of tnal, 
ſentence, and acquittal of the righteous, as of con- 
demnation of the wicked. 

In 
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In a note, p. 386. the Doctor offers the ſoul- 
fleepers a compromiſe in this matter, © by allow- 
ing, that whilſt the good enter into a ſtate of 
<« peace and comfort, the wicked are properly con- 
é demned to an inſenſible condition till the laſt 
day calls them forth.” 

« He would not however, have the wicked flatter 
ce themſelves with the vain hope of ſleeping to the 
« day of judgment. If it ſhould be ſo, the ſenſe- 
c leſs interval will not in reality remove the fatal 
c hour, but death and the reſurrection wall ſeem 
* to them cloſely united together.” 

But the very ſame conſideration 1s offered to the 
righteous, as no diſcouragement or cauſe of diſ- 
content, even though they ſhould ſleep to the laſt 
trumpet. For, © in a ſleep without ſenſation, be 
« it long or ſhort, the interval is as nothing.—lt is 


like cloſing the eyes, and opening them again 
<« inſtantly.” 


A ſtate of expectation is a ſtate of anxiety at leaſt, 
if not of painful ſuſpenſe. Foyful expectation, for 
the ſpace of ſome thouſands of ycars, 1s an idea of 
which the human mind can have no conception in 
its preſent connection with the body. They who 


_ preach up an intermediate ſtate, as a topic of con- 


ſolation, and encouragement to the good and vir- 
tuous, ſhould be able to give a good account 


„ how, and in what manner the ſoul acts, whilſt 


<« it is deprived of the body,” and not pretend to 


1 Ignorance, whether it acts “ by its own na- 


< tural powers, or by more ſubtle material organs 
| (e and 


E 

« and inſtruments fitted to its ſeparate ſtate (). 
While this is left uncertain, and even inexplicable, 
their hearers will rather turn to the ſoul-{leepers, 
who encourage them to hope, that no interval 
more perceivable than the twinkling of an eye, will 
paſs between their falling aſleep, and being put in 
poſſeſſion of ſupreme telicity. 

We muſt not paſs by a conjectural hypotheſis of 
this incomparable writer, who had the art to re- 
commend an hundred things to our ſerious atten- 
tion, which a clumſy, confident, paradoxical ad- 
venturer would make perfectly ridiculous. 

The paſſage occurs in a note, vol. i. ſermon ix. 
p- 185. I ſhall tranſcribe it. 

„What if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the ſouls of 
„ brutes are ſpirits who have miſbehaved them- 
« ſelves in a former ſtate, and are impriſoned in 
„ thoſe bodies by way of puniſhment? You will 
*« ſay, perhaps, that puniſhment ought to be at- 
« tended with a conſciouſneſs in the intelligent 
ce agent, that he ſuffers for paſſed tranſgreſſions. 
« But how do you know that they have not this 
knowledge? And ſuppoſing that they have it 
* not at preſent, yet they may in another removal 
eto another ſtate, retrieve their conſciouſneſs and 
„ reminiſcence.”” 

This is offered by way of ſolving a difficulty in 
our preſent ſyſtem, viz. why brutes, which being no 
moral agents, can have no demerit, ſhould be ſub- 


(s) Sermon, p. 379. 5 
U ject 
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Ject to ſo much miſery and ſuffering as falls to their 
lot in the preſent ſtate of things (). 

With this queſtion we have nothing to do. Let 
the Carteſians look to it. We have only to conſider 
what effect this ſuppoſition would have upon our 
author's compromiſe in the xixth ſermon, vol. ii. 
under conſideration, and upon the reaſon given for 
the intermediate miſery of the wicked during their 
ſtate of reſervation, ſuppoling their conſciouſneſs to 

remain, 

The compromiſe is evidently offered, through an 
apprehenſion, that the unhappy ſtate of wicked fouls 
in a conſcious intermediate ſtate, might look too 
like puniſhment, and imply a double condemnation, 
and a double puniſhment for the ſame tranſgreſ- 
lions. But this hypotheſis of tranſmigration is in- 
conſiſtent, either with the doctrine of an interme- 
diate ſleep, or with the ſentence of the laſt judg- 
ment, as ſtated by the preacher in the ſermon we 
have been examining. 

If, by allowing conſciouſneſs to the impriſoned 
ſpirit, we determine this tranſmigration to be a real 
puniſhment, we muſt ſuppoſe it to ſuperſede any 
future ſentence at the laſt day. And if you admit 
a ſuſpenſion of conſciouſneſs and reminiſcence with 


(7) There are texts of ſcripture which ſeem to ſuppoſe A 
moral agency even in beaſts, as where the blood of man is re- 
quired at the hand of every beaſt, Gen. ix. 5, or at leaſt. 
where a reſpe& is had to their innocence, as Jonah i iv. II. 
where the cattle ſeem to be reckoned among the infants, on 


whoſe account, as unconſcious of good or evil, Nineveh was 
. 


reſpect 
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reſpect to former tranſactions, yet the impriſoned 
{oul muſt have ſome preſent ſenſibility of its ſuffer- 
ings in the brutal body, or the idea of puniſhment 
vaniſhes ; and ſuch ſenſibility being admitted, there 
is no room for the compromiſe propoſed above. 

It has been obſerved in the courſe of this con- 
troverſy, that writers on the behalf of a conſcious 
intermediate ſtate of the human ſoul, have been ex- 
tremely ſhy of determining, what becomes of the 
{ſeparate ſouls of the wicked? Calvin declared he 
would have nothing to ſay to them. Others have 
ſlipped them over without mention. And purga- 
tory had ſtared in the face of every one of thoſe 
zealots who diſpoſed of them in an intermediate ſtate 
of ſuffering. Thele laſt however could not avoid ac- 
counting for their notion by a parity of reaſon, with 
reſpect to the intermediate ſtate of the righteous. 
And fo far they are honeſt; for a parity of reaſon 
there muſt be, whether the doctrine of a ſeparate 
exiſtence is contemplated in a moral, or a natural 
view. 

The innate candour of Dr. 7%tin has brought 
this part of the ſubject upon the carpet, in every 
view that can be taken of it, and he hath admitted 
a parity of reaſon, in deferring the complete happineſs 
and miſery of the righteous and the wicked re- 
ſpectively, till the laſt day. But he ſeems to have 
ſcen clearly, that by admitting the ſame parity of 
reaſon into the doctrine of the ſeparate exiſtence of 
the human ſoul, either a double puniſhment of the 
wicked, or ſomething of the purgatorial kind muſt 


have been the inevitable conſequence. And for 
NS this 
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this reaſon it was, that he was for compounding the 
matter. Even his hypotheſis of tranſmigration will 
admit of this parity of reaſon. For it is poſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that there may be innumerable animals 
which live and die without any of thoſe ſufferings 
to which others of them are ſubject; and why may 
we not ſuppoſe, that theſe are the receptacles of 
the ſpirits of the good, who, by this means, pats 
their time in eaſe and innocence, and even in de- 
light and happineſs in a certain degree 

Upon the whole, notwithſtanding the faperior 
talents of this great and good man, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſtrong attachment to the ſide of the queſ- 
tion he eſpouſes, we muſt be obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that his reaſonings and interpretations have 
decided nothing, and that he hath left the contro- 
verſy juſt as he found it. 

Upon looking a ſecond time over Dr. Fortin? 8 
ſermon, I find there is a paſſage quoted, which has 
not uſually been brought in proof of a ſeparate 
exiſtence. It is the hiſtory of our Lord's trans figu- 
ration, “ at which time, the Evangeliſts inform us, 
« Moſes and Elias came and converſed with Jeſus, 
* and were ſeen and heard by thoſe diſciples who 
<« were preſent.” 

« As to Elias,” ſays the preacher, he died not, 
<« but, like Enoch before him, was taken up into 
„ heaven. But of Moſes it is written, that he died 
and was buried. This account, therefore, is a 
* A fair intimation, that good men continue to live 


« and 
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« and to act; after they are releaſed from this 
mortal body (9q).” | | 

But, 1. The death and burial of Meſes is ſpoken 

of in ſuch myſtical terms, that there is ſufficient 
room to believe, he was not releaſed from his mor- 
tal body, as others are releaſed. Joſephus ſays, that 
though it is ſaid in the ſacred writings, that N 
died, yet he was certainly taken away in a cloud, 
while Eleazer and Jaſbua were converſing with him, 
and conveyed into a certain valley; and he ſays, 
the account given in Deuteronomy of his deceaſe, 
was to prevent the Jews from preſuming that he 
was gone to God [or become a divine being! upon 
account of his virtue (7), 
Le Clerc aſks, why it ſhould be more dangerous 
for the Jews to believe the Divinity of Mees, than 
of Enoch and Elias, whole tranilations are related 
without reſerve? A very plain anſwer might be 
given to this queſtion, if it were neceſſary, from 
the ſtate and circumſtances of the Jews at theſe ſe- 
veral periods. But Le Clerc may be interrogated 
in his turn. 

« Upon the words, No man knoweth of his ſe- 
pulchre unto this day, Le Clerc ſays, Ne ſcilicet ad 
Jus monumentum adoratum irent (5s). Why was not 
the 


(7) Seen p. abs. 
(7) Antiq. Lib. iv. cap. viii. ſect. 48. p. 176 Edit. Hudſon. 


(s) In Deut. xxxiv. 6. Grotius mentions, upon the autho- 
rity of Origin and Epiphanius, a book intituled Arai, or 


TItp, Avannytws [Mwourtas | of the Apr umption of Maſes, from 


whence he thinks Clemens took a certain narrative in his 
U 3 Stromata 
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the ſame caution uſed with reſpect to the monu- 
ments of Abraham and David, for whom the Jews 
had perhaps, the ſame veneration they had for 
—_ ? 

Whatever was the condition of Elias on this 
de the ſame was that of Mees. Luke ſays 
of them, that they appeared in glory. Upon which 
Le Clerc notes, C'eſt- a- dire, environnez de Peclat, et 
de la Majeſte qui accompagnent les corps glorieux, dans 
le ſcjour de la beatitude eternelle. It was never 
doubted whether the children of the reſurrection 
could Jive and ad in glorified bodies, or not. The 
queſtion is concerning ſeparate ſouls, after the mor- 
tal body is put off, and before the glorified body is 
put on. 

It is therefore hardly a farr intimation to infer, 
from this incident, that a// good men continue to 
live and to act after they are releaſed from this 
mortal body, and that in a ſtate of ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body, becauſe one man is there 
recorded to have put on a glorified body before the 
time appointed for the general reſurrection of the 
dead, and particularly a man whoſe releaſe from the 
mortal body, was ſo unlike that of any other man of 
whom hiſtory, ſacred or profane, have made mention. 

4. The appearances of theſe good men in glori- 
hed bodies, and the ſilence of the ſcriptures con- 
cerning any appearances of the unembodied ſpi— 
rits either of good or wicked men, is a preſump- 


Stromata, which probably, in its turn, gave occaſion to the 


curious things we read concerning the Aſſumption of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. 


tive 
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tive argument at leaſt, that the doctrine of the 
conſciouſneſs and activity of the human ſoul in a 
ſtate of ſeparation from the body, was not the cur- 
rent doctrine of the times when the ſacred penmen 
wrote the ſcriptures. It is indeed inconſiſtent with 
their accounts of a future ſtate. Such of the Chri- 
ſtian Fathers as eſpouſed it, derived it from the 
philoſophy of their pagan maſters ; and, unappre- 
henſive of its conſequences, with reſpect to the doc- 
trine of the goſpel, did their endeavour to accom- 
modate it to ſeveral expreſſions in the New Teſta- 
ment, and thereby left a precedent for their ſuc- 
ceſſors in latter ages, to proceed to ſtill greater ex- 
travagancies of interpretation, Whenever the ſub- 
ject came in their Way. 

I am in ſome doubt how far the Pſychopan- 
nychiſts will think themſelves obliged to Dr. Fortin 
for eſpouſing their party. They will, no doubt, 
approve his interpretations of ſcripture ; but when 
they conſider, that he labours only for the proba- 
bility of his opinion, that he is inclinable to a com- 
promiſe with his opponents, on ſeeing the conſc- 
quences of admitting intermediate miſery for the 
ſouls of the wicked, that he more than hints at the 
poſſibility of a franſmnigration of wicked ſouls, to 
keep things upon a par with the intermediate con- 
tent and happineſs of the righteous, and laſtly, his 
candid conceſſion, that the righteous loſe nothing, 
and the wicked gain nothing, by their intermediate 
ſleep; when theſe things, I ſay, are conſidered, 
there may be room to doubt, whether the Patrons 
of a conſcious intermediate ſtate will be much edi- 

U 4 hed 
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fied by the Doctor's operations on the queſtion, and 
whether they will not rather chuſe to abide by 
their ſtrong hold of a natural immortality on philo- 
ſophical principles, than accept of his aid on the 
terms he offers it. 

Be that as it may, let the E ſtorian praiſe his 
candour in expreſſing his diffidence in a manner 
which ſhews, that he did not deſire his interpreta- 
tions of the texts he builds upon, ſhould paſs for 
infallibilities. Would to God I had the talents to 
perpetuate the reſt of his excellencies to the lateſt 
poſterity. But he reſts from his labours, and hear- 
eth not the voice of the oppreſſor, nor of the petu- 
lant ſcorner. His works will ſufficiently ſpeak for 
him, while there are any remnants of piety, learn- 
ing, and good ſenſe, among the ſons of Britain, 
and will follow him to thoſe manſions. where nei— 
ther envy, malevolence, nor the dogmatical arro- 
gance of 1gnorant ſupercilious criticiſm, will de- 
prive him of his reward. 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 


Dumque thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicadz, 
Semper honos nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP; XXX. 
Mr T. BROUGHTON's Defence of the commonly 


received doctrine of an immaterial, and naturally 
immortal principle in man. Levelled at the Biſhop of 
CARLISLE's Appendix, and the Hiſtorical View. 
On what Provecation. Combats the Biſhop's texts by 
appealing to Cicero. Remarks. Whether Cicero be- 
lieved a future ſlate? Mr Broughton's idle diſtinc- 
tion between the end of the preſent life, and the 
beginning of the next. Surpriſed that Dodwell's 


controverſy with Dr. Clarke is not noticed in the 


Hiſtorical View. Commends Mr John Broughton's 
Pychologia. Extract from Dodwell. And from 
Dr. Coward's reply to Mr. J. Broughton. Cen/ure 
of Mr. Thomas Broughton's Defence in a monthly 
Pamphlet. Mr. B. charges Soctmamſm on his op- 
ponents. His book called, A Proſpect of Futurity. 
Compared to the ſpeculations of Cyrano de Bergerac. 


And Don Quevedo. Talks of the pointing in Greek 


Manuſcripts. And of other things of which he knows 
fill leſs. 


Was juſt about cloſing the hatin decail, 
L when I recollected, that there was one gende 
man, and the only one I know of, who hath ho- 


noured the former edition of the Hiſtorical View, 


with his particular remarks. I mean the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Broughton, Prebendary of Sarum, and Vi- 
car of St. Mary Ratcliff, and St. Thomas in Briftol. 
This Gentleman was ſet to work by a particular 


provocation, He had, it ſcems, upon the ſtocks, 


four 
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four Diſſertations, which were to be intitled, 4 Pro- 
[pet of Futurity, or the Life to come, In the firſt of 
theſe Diſſertations, he propoſed to give a proſpect 
of the State of the Dead between Death and the Re- 
ſurrection. But as the publication- of the Hiſtori- 
cal View, Dr. Law's Appendix, and another tract 
intitled, Univerſal Redemption, a Scripture Dactrine, 
threatened not only to intercept his Proſpect, but 
to deſtroy the very foundation of his t Difſer- 
„ tation, and affect very much the reaſonings em- 
„ ployed in the reſt,” it became neceſſary for him 
to clear the way, in a precurſory diſcourſe, which he 
intitles, A Defence of the commonly-recerved doctrine 
of the human foul as an immaterial, and naturally im- 
mortal principle i in man, againſt the * of ſome 


modern writers. 
But though the notice Mr. Broughton takes of the 


Hiſtorical View, is the only reaſon I have for pay- 
ing him this particular reſpect, I ſhall venture to 
feave that performance to bear up, as well as it 
can, by its own little merit, againſt the objections 
in this Defence ; and ſhall only give the reader a ſpe- 
cimen of Mr. Broyghton's manner of confuting the 
learned Biſhop of Carliſle's ſecond propoſition, v2. 
The ſtate to which death reduces us, is repreſent- 
ed mn ſcripture, as a ſtate of abſolute /ſenſebility, 
<« a total privation of life and conſercuſneſs, or an ut- 
ter extinction of Being (t).” 
One might ſay, that this, as Mr Broughton hath | 
ſtated it, is not the Biſhop's ſecond propolition (%. 


(t) Defence, p 37. 
() See the Biſhop's Appendix, p. 367. edit. 1755, 1 
„ But 
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But we will take it, as Mr. B. for the benefit of 
his Proſpect, hath choſen to repreſent it. 

Mr B. having applied the ſcriptures cited in the 
Appendix in proof of the propoſition, ſolely to the 
death of the body, by an arbitrary ipſe dixit, pro- 
ceeds to give us a detail of Cicero's ſentiments on 
the ſubject of a future ſtate, by way of illuſtration 
of the ſcriptures appealed to by the biſhop ; in ſome 
of which Cicero expreſſes himſelf fo, as to be under- 
ſtood to diſbelieve a future ſtate, though 1 in others 
he aſlerts his firm belief of it. 

Now, to ſay nothing of this new method of ex- 
plaining the Chriſtian ſcriptures, we muſt, to make 
them uſeful to Mr. B. take theſe negative paſſages 
of Cicero, to relate only to the ſtate of the dead 
body; as where he ſays, Mortem—contemnere debe- 
bemus, propterea quod nullum ſenſum eſſet habitura (x). 
Mr B. tranſlates en, by thought and reflection. 
But if death puts an end to thovght and reflection, 
no province is left for a“ ſpiritual ſubſtance, united 
with the body before its death, and ſubliſting ſe- 
<« parately after it.” Not to mention, that upon 
Mr. B.'s plan, thought and reflection muſt be attri- 
butes of the body, and not of the ſpirit. 

To theſe negations, Mr. B. oppoſes an affirmative 
paſſage, which he thinks expreſſive of Cicero's ab- 
| ſolute belief of a future ſtate. It is the hackney'd 
one in his diſcourſe De Senectute. But here he finds 
himſelf committed with the two Doctors Middleton 
and Warburton, who both agree, though for dit- 


(x) Cic. Epiſt. Fam. V. 21. | | : 
ferent 


. 
ferent 3 that Cicero, with reſpect to che doc- 
trine of a future ſtate, was a frank infidel. 

What is Mr. B. to do now? For if the opinion 
of theſe two Doctors 1s to paſs current, what be- 
comes of Mr. B. 's illuſtration? 

To get clear of this incumbrance, Mr. B has re- 
courſe to a diſtinction. There are,” ſays he, © two 
<< lights in which death may be viewed. It may be 
c conſidered, either as the End of the preſent life, 
<< or the Beginning of the next. Cicero plainly con- 
« ſiders Death in the former light only.” That is 
to ſay, as extinguiſhing all ſenſe, thought, reflec- 
tion and conſciouſneſs of what had happened in the 
courſe of that life to which death puts an end ; or, 
to give it in Mr. B.'s emphatical words, “reducing 
+ us to a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility with reſpect to 
the things of this world.” 

But what, in the mean time, becomes of the 
continued conſciouſneſs of the ſeparate ſoul ? or, 
of what is it to be conſcious in that ſtate of abſolute 
inſenſibility of what is paſt? Here Mr. Broughton 
ſtands ready with the other member of his diſtinc- 
tion, to tell us, that death is the beginning of a 
new life, and that there 1s no interval between the 
end of the firſt life, and the beginning of the ſe- 
cond ; but if this was Cicero's notion, he plays the 
_ trifler egregiouſly with his correſpondent, by con- 
ſoling him with the hopes of an utter extinction of 
all reminiſcence of his preſent griefs, at the ſame 
time that he knew the beginning of a new life would 
reſtore, or rather indecd continue, the conſciouſneſs 


of them in the ſeparate ſoul, 


= 
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If Mr. B. ſhould be diſpoſed to ſay, that the ob- 
jects of the conſciouſneſs of the ſeparate ſoul, are 
different from thoſe of which it had been conſcious 
in the body, we will not be ſo ill natured as to aſk 
him, how he knows this ? or what thoſe objects are, 
of which the ſeparate ſoul is con/crous at the very 
beginning of a new life. We only deſire to know 
| how he aſcertains the identity of the ſoul in theſe two 
different ſtates, and how he will reconcile himſelf 
to thoſe of his party, who are ſo very conſident, 
that the ſoul never undergoes any change? 

If I have juſtly interpreted Cicero's words,” ſays 
Mr. Broughton, I cannot but think, that by zhe 
« ſame way of interpretation, we may as juſtly recon- 
e cile Dr. Law's collection of ſcriptures, relating to 
the ſtate of death, with the doctrine of the ſur- 
« vivorſhip and immortality of the human ſoul.” 
Hardly. We ſhall forgive him for making Cicero 
talk like a fool, or a Jeſuit, or a Politician, but we 
ſhall not think him ſo very /, in applying the ſame 
way of interpretation to the ſacred writers. 

Mr. Broughten is ſurpriſed, that our Hiſtorian, 
meaning his humble ſervant, ſhould not take no- 
tice of the controverſy between Mr. Dodzwell and 
Dr. Clarke. Perhaps a plauſible reaſon might be 
given for this omiſſion, and Mr. Broughton ſhall ccr- 
tainly have it, in exchange for any good reaſon 
he ſhall chuſe to give, why, after mentioning his 
nameſake Mr. Zohn Broughton's Pſychologia, with 
the attribute of a learned and ſolid anſwer to Dr. 
Coward's Second Thoughts (a), he forebore to men- 


(a) Preface to Mr T. Broughton's Def. p. 10, 
EDD tion 
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tion the ſaid Doctor's Epr/tolary Reply to Mr. Brough- 
ton, in which this earned and ſolid Anſwerer, is 
hunted out of his ſubterfuges, in a manner which 
renders him an object of pity ( y). 


Dr. 


(3) In hopes that this defender may grow wiſer for the ſu- 
ture than to call ſuch heroes as Dr. Cewvard ſrom the dead, 
to adorn his triumphal carr, we ſhall give him a fpecimen 
of the ſaid Dr. Coward's talents at dealing with a pompous 
ſophiſter, viz. the defender's nameſake, Mr. hn Broughton. 
Good Sir,” (ſpeaking to Mr. Broughton), ** do but conſi- 
« ger without paſſion, how you have anſwered that argu- 
ment, drawn from eternal life being the gift of God; ergs 
the philoſopher ought not to give us an unwarrantable im- 
e mortality. This is the ſubſtance of E/ibius's argument, 
« Anſ, 1. It is a ſuperlative gift to have an immortal ſoul, 
« b. 208. 2. We know it from ſcripture revelation, 3. Life 
* denotes happineſs in ſcripture ; ſo by a new and full aſſurance, 
* it is by ſcripture become a new gift. 4. The forfeitcd title 
« to this happineſs, was by the goſpel reſtored to mankind, 
« What is all this to the purpoſe? If 1 ſay, immortality to 
« man is a ſuperlative gift revealed from ſcripture only, and 
„this immortality conſiſts in an happineſs of life after death, 
« which Adam forfeited and Chriit reſtored, is not this 
eas good divinity as yours? Nay, I am ſure, yours has 
« not that probability of truth, as mine has, becauſe your 
« firſt propoſition is precarious and groundleſs, unleſs you 
% make it appear, that God gave Man an immortal ſoul at 
« creation ; and mine has the whole religion of the goſpel to 
« juſtify it. Sir, but one queſtion more. Is immortal life a 
git to an immortal being? Yes, ſay you, happineſs ſuper- 
« added to immortal life, is a gif? ; and that is meant by im- 
mortal life in the ſcripture. Then pray do you interpret 
« ſcripture, if your head can do it right, and tell us, that 
« Chriſt promiſed his believer only happineſs ſuperadded to 


* our immortal life in the next world, for he knew that we 
ec had 


L293. 

Dr. Clarke's hypotheſis of the natural immortali” 
ty of the ſoul is ſo well known, and the arguments 
relating to it on the one ſide and the other, ſo ſuf- 
ficientiy ſet forth in the Hiiſterical View, that the 


author 


© had an immortal life before. Can you, with any face, give 
« ſuch a gloſs to the ſcriptures? Is not the whole intent and 
«« purport of the goſpel to tell us, that though we had for- 
te feited eternal life by Adam's tranſgreſſion, yet by Chriſt we 
4e ſhould be reſtored to that again, who elſe would have died 
« eternally? Doth he not firſt promiſe life to a dead lump 
« of earth, rotted in the grave after ſeveral thouſand years, 
« by which we are put in a ſtate of being capable of hap- 
« pineſs? And after this promiſe of life, then if you do well, 
„ you ſhall have happineſs ſuperadded to it, as a new gift. 
« Away with your trifling with a text. Is life a gift to a 
« dead carcale or no? If it be, it is a gift of God, and no 
« being elſe can poſſibly give it, If it be not the gift of God, 
„then the ſcripture is vain, and the promiſe of none effect. 
For as to happineſs or miſery attending that lite, it is ſub- 
« ſequent to it, and depends upon yourſelf for the moſt 
part, to perform the conditions of obedience God has ſet 
before you.” Epiſtolary Reply, p. 233. Again, proceeding 
to ferret this learned and ſolid an{werer out of another of his 
lurking holes, he attacks him thus. Another argument 
like the former, is in relation to the curſe denounced againſt 
% Adam, In the day that thou eateſi thereof (viz. the forbidden 
fruit) thou ſhalt die. What ſinned? faith Ef/ibius. Soul as 
«« well as body, and therefore both were liable to death, But 
« ſay you, by way of a nice queſtion, What is ts be underſtood 
« by, thou? p. 279. Anſ. The whole Man, or Perſon of 
« Man, Then, ſay I, whole Man died. — Ac, while Mar 
* may be as well underſtood for a part, as a part fer the whel., 
« — This is rare philoſophy indeed! Whole Man died, there- 
** fore one half of him ſurvived,” Epiſt. Rep. p. 2349. Again. 
As to thoſe arguments, Mine urges from /e nature and 
«© end 
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author might well think he ſhould be diſpenſed 
with in not giving a particular account of it, by a 
formal detail of his argument. {5h 


« end of a reſurrection and general judgment, I believe you fore - 


« {aw them unanſwerable, and therefore was forced to recur 


« to an intermediate ſtate.— This dream has indeed reſieved 


«« you one way, but then it preſſes you very hard on the con- 
«« fines of Purgatory, For what end are ſouls reſerved in that 
« ſtate? If wicked, and in torments, then it cannot be leſs 
« than a Purgatory. If righteous, and in happineſs, though 
« but initial, as you term it, then you anſwer not well, for 


* the juſtice of God, who has, by ſuch his aſſignment, at- 


ce teſted them to be ſo far innocent, as to be in a ſtate of 


© certain ſalvation, and certain happineſs, and yet he ſtill de- 


e tains them from a perfect conſummation and bliſs, ſo many 
e thouſand years before a general reſurrection. If any man 


had for that time 20 being at all, as Eſtibius avers it, it is 
no injuſtice to a non-exiſtent man, becauſe he is not capable 
« of having injuſtice done him in a ſtate of non-exiſtence, 


% Again, the ſcriptures every where, by the particle, ther, 
relating to a fixed day of a general judgment, ſeem plainly 


a to teſtify God's ordination on my fide. But for God to give 


« Our ſouls exiſtence in an intermediate ſtate, who knew that 
«© they will have à certain happineſs ſull and complete in all 
« degrees, yet to detain them from it ſo long, without ſhewing 
e any ordination of his from ſcripture to juſtify the truth of 
© your opinion; by your good leave, I think, ſeems a grand re- 
«« flection and derogation to infinite juſtice ; for which opinion 
«« you deſerve Luſtration or Purgatory at leaſt.” Ei. Reply, 
p. 241. The following advices of this ſenſible writer ſeem to 
be equally neceſſary for Mr. Thomas, as they were for Mr, 
John Broughton. ** One word or two of advice to you, and 
I have done. 1, Whenever you write again, get a man 


of ſolid judgment and reading to ſuperviſe your papers be- 
fore they come haſtily into the world, that your expreſſions 


e andy always be ſenſe, if they bear little or no weight in ar- 


„ gumentation. 2. Take ſuch a man's judgment in exami- 
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As to Mr Dodell, the Hiſtorian had ſeen nothing 
of his upon the ſubject, except his letter to Mr. 
Kirk concerning the immortality of the ſoul, againſt 
Mr. Layton's hypotheſis, wherein there is nothing 
to diſtinguiſh the doctrine Mr. Dodell then held, 
from that which the common aſſertors of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul urged againſt ſuch writers as 


Dr. Coward and Mr. Layton. At the ſame time he 
had ſeen Mr. Layton's excellent anſwer to Mr. Dod- 


well's letter; and now that a farther account of Mr. 
Dodwell's hypotheſis hath fallen in the Hiſtorian's 
way, he cannot help giving it as his opinion, that 


„ ning the reaſons you propoſe as demonſtrative, and eſpe- 
© cially where you attempt to reduce the adverſary to own 
e abturdities, and to ridicule him. 3. Never uſe calumny 
„for argument, by calling a man atheiſt, heretic, irreli- 
© pious, &c. either by inuendo or expreſs words. For it be- 
„ comes ſuch as are of your ſtation, and of your function, 
to treat men with candour and mildneſs of temper (what- 
ever latitude a layman may take) more particularly, This 


« js a breach of good manners, and give me leave to tell you, 


e that when you preſume to call one athei/? or heretic, who 
« is known conſtantly to frequent the ſacrament often in the 


« year, and ſeldom fails public devotion in the week days, in the 


church of England, you, or any one elſe, do very ill to brand 
« ſuch an one with atheiſm, or irreligion, or as a broacher 
« of heretical opinions.“ p. 246, So much for the earned 


and /olid Mr. John Broughton, whoſe Pfychologia Mr. Locke thus 


characteriſes. The other book you mentioned, I have ſeen, 
„and am ſo well ſatisfied by his 5th ſection, what a doughty 
“ Squire he is like to prove in the reſt, that I think not to 


trouble myſelf to look farther into him. He has there ar- 


« gued very weakly againſt his adverſary, but very ſtrongly 
« againlt himſelf,” Locke's Letters to Collin, in Des Mai- 
zeaux's collection of his pieces, p. 261. 


Y Mr. 
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Mr. Dodwe!l being ſorely preſſed by Mr. Lay- 
ton on this ſubject, found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of diſcarding the doctrine of the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and ſubſtituting in its place, 
that hypotheſis in his epiſtolary diſcourſe, which 10 
highly ſcandaliſed Dr. Clarke (2). Whoever will 
compare Mr. *Dodwell*'s letter and Mr. Layton's an- 
{wer, with the beginning of the account of Mr. 
DodwelPs hypotheſis of the immortality of the ſoul, 
ſubjoined to his life by Mr. Broteſby, will probably 
diſcern ſome foundation for this conjecture, upon 
which however no great ſtreſs is laid. 

To give Mr. Broughton (who, it 1s probable, 
knew as little of Mr. *Dedwel!'s hypotheſis when he 
wrote his Defence, as the author of the Hiſtorical 
View.) all the ſatisfaction he can reaſonably expect, 
we here echibit a ſhort abſtract of that hypotheſis, 
ſo far as it is to be underſtood from Mr. Brote/by's 
repreſentation. 

„There are three ſouls appropriated to man. 
«© 1. The Chorcal or elementary ſoul, common to man 
with all other animals, and periſhing in man, as 
<« well as in brutes, at the death of the body. 
„ 2, The. en Lore, the in-breathed ſoul, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes him from the brute-creation, and has a 
* mere capability of immortality, but is not of itſelt 
immortal, Lo has any proper natural immortality 


„ein itſelf. 3. The Juxn mrwpzun, or the ſoul in- 


« fuſed by 15 Holy Spirit, which is ſ,⁰ naturd im- 
2 mortal, but is imparted to thoſe Chriſtians only, 


(z) "ES Mr. Dedwell's Hypotheſis of the immortality of 


the ſou], at the end of his life, by Mr. rebel. 1718; 


« whom 
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„ 
© whom he calls the Peculium of Chr iſt. All man 
* kind have the Poe, and by that ſubſiſt in a ſepa- 
« rate or intermediate ſtate, and by it are made ca- 
* pable, the good of eternal reward, the wicked of 
eternal puniſhment. The righteous are rendered 
immortal by the ſuperaddition of the Luyy mreur- 
ru to the 7y1, in conſequence of faith and re- 
* pentance, by virtue of the redemption of the Pecu- 
um] by Chriſt. This ſuperaddition, however, is 
* not to be had but by baptitm, and 1s therefore, 
* by Mr. Dodroell, called, the baptiſmal immortali- 
« ging ſpirit, Nor will any baptiſm have this im- 
* mortalizing effect, but that only which is admi- 
e niſtered by the hand, or under the authority of a 
* biſhop. According to the reaſoning of the beſt 
„and pureſt ages, all who deſire a ſolid title to the 
„ good and divine ſpirit, are obliged to depend on 
« biſhops. As to what becomes of the ſouls of the 
« wicked and unbelicvers, Mr. Dodwell does not 
e ſpeak with equal aſſurance. He ſeems to think 
they may be puniſhed in the inferior manſions of 
their ſeparate ſtate. He tells us, there was an an- 
ce cient tradition, that ſouls ſurvived their bodies 


Wa vehicles, Which were called «dx Oaverlor ; and 
« that the primitive Chriſtians believed ſeparate 
* ſouls to have vi//ible bodies of the fame ſhape with 
« thoſe wherein themſelves lived formerly. Yet 


« they believed thoſe bodies mortal, as being ca- 
e pable of ſenſible pain by the corporcal fire of 
hell. But elſewhere, he ſeems to be of opinion, 
„that through the clear apprehenſion of the ami- 
<« ableneſs of good, and the turpitude of vicious 

X 2 enen, 


„ 

« courſes, conſcience alone may more contribute to 
ce the grief or delight of naked ſouls, than the 
« moſt exquiſite impreſſions of our fleſhly organs.“ 

It is no wonder, that theſe repreſentations, with 
the ſort of reaſonings and authorities by which 
they are ſupported, ſhould give ſo ingenious and 
accurate a reaſoner as Dr. Clarke, great advantage 
in ſhewing the preference due to his hypotheſis, in 
compariſon with this of Mr. Dedwell, who, how- 
ever found an advocate that was not ſparing of his 
pains to retaliate upon Dr. Clarke, and ſometimes 
with no bad ſucceſs (a). Why would not Mr. 
Broughton undertake the defence of Dr. Clarke's ma- 
ſterly and decifrve letter againſt this formidable cham- 
pion ? I can aſſure him, the praiſes given to Dr. 
| Clarke's letter by Biſhop Headley, have not made 
ſuch defence unneceſſary. 

But Mr. Broughton is indeed but a poor defender. 
One of the monthly writers, about the time his de- 
fence came out, (no bad judge of ſuch compoſi- 
tions), informs us, that“ Mr. Broughton has ſhewn 
% zeal in this Defence, quite diſproportionable to 
« the knowledge he has of the ſubject (6b). How- 
cver let us do him juſtice, he has learned ſo much 
of his trade, as to make up in ſpleen and calumny, 


We he wants in argument. 


(4) In two tracts, the one intitled, H x pic dehura, 
The Holy Spirit the Author of Immortality, &c. The other, 
Immortality præternatural to human Souls, By a Preſbyter 
of the church of England. Both printed for Sawbridge, 
1708. 
(5) Monthly Record of Literature for May 1767 
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< It may not be amiſs,” ſays Mr. Broughton, © to 
% obſerve here, (what, perhaps, will create no great 
“ prejudice in favour of their doctrine) that the 
** writers againſt the immortality of the ſoul, ſeem 
to have copied after Socinus and his followers ; as 
* we learn from Profeſſor Herman Witſius (c).“ 

If this wretched inſinuation is net amiſs, neither 
will it be ami to obſerve, that Mr. Broughton ſeems 


to have copied after the popiſh defenders of purga- 


tory and ſaint-worſhip, as hath been ſhewn by the 
only writer who took the trouble to examine this 
Defence, upon its firſt appearance (d). 

Having thus made way for his Proſpet of Futu- 
rity, Mr. Broughton found no difficulty to exhibit it 
to the public in the year 1768. It abounds with a 
variety of diſcovenies, of which the world hitherto 
had no conception, and in which his readers find 
themſelves more or lets intereſted, in proportion to 
their credulity. 

Mr. Broughton propoſes, eto give the adventures 
of a human ſoul in its progreſs from time to eter- 
15 nity, its departure from its corporeal habitation, 
« its intermediate reſidence in Hades, or the invi- 
e ſible region of diſembodied ſpirits, its reunion 
« with its former companion the body, its appear- 


„ ance before the tribunal of its heavenly judge, 


s its arrival at the deſtined place of its final abode, 


4400 Preface to Mr. Broughton's Defence, p xvii, 
(4) In a pamphlet intituled, 4 e againſt Popilh 


Doctrines, or Obſervations on the Rev. Mr. Thomas Brough- 


ton's Defence of an inlerent Immertality in Man, 1767. 
2 and 
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c and the happy or miſerable end of its peregrina- 
tions (e).“ 

A certain critic hath compared Mr. B. 's ſpecula- 
tions upon theſe ſubjects to thoſe of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (F). But when adventures are promiſed, why 
are we put off with ſpeculations ? By judicioully 
ſelecting from Don Ouevedo and the ſaid Bergerac, 
Mr. B. might have given us an entertaining detail 
of theſe adventures. 

But let us amuſe ourſelves a little with his ſpecu- 
lations. On Luke xi. 43, he obſerves, that“ our 
« Saviour himſelf was not to be in heaven till more 
<« than forty days after his crucifixion ; and there- 
6 fore the malefactor's ſoul muſt have waited above 
fix weeks before it could be with Chriſt in that 
region.“ And how does Mr. Broughton know, 
that our Saviour's ſoul was ſooner in paradiſe ? 
He appeals to the text, Verily I ſay unto thee, To-day 
thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe But, ſay the ſoul- 
ſleepers, the pointing in the common copies, is wrong, 
the comma ſhould be after to-day. © You are miſta- 
ken,“ ſays Mr. Broughton, - All the manuſcripts” 
(which have no points, and hardly any diſtinction be- 
tween one word and another) © are againſt you (g).“ 

Again, as to any moral uſe, or ſpiritual improve- 
ment, in the intermediate ſtate, Mr. Broughton al- 
lows there is none, in the ſenſe of improved merit, 
and he gives the reaſon, viz. The intermediate ſtate, 
being no ſtate of probation, the ſtate of the ſoul in 


(e) Pref. p. 14. 
(J) Critical Review, April, 1768, P. 272, 
12 Ditl. i. P- 93: 
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it muſt be unalterable, and he affirms the ſame ot 
heaven, (which however is more than he knows). 
But as to improvement in ſpiritual excellency and 
perfection, he makes no ſcruple to admit it, both 
into his intermediate ſtate, and into heaven, and 
calls it, being better qualified to go on unto perfection (V). 
Whence we learn, 1. That there is no merit in a 
ſoul's improving in Jpinitual excellency : and, 2. That 
a ſoul whoſe ſtate is wnal/terable, may improve in ſpi- 

ritual excellency and perfection. 

And then again, though he grants as above, that 
there is no moral ute whatever for this intermediate 
ſtate, yet he ſays, there MAY BE @ natural necęſſity 
of the ſoul's exiſting ſomewhere or other, and ſome 
how or other, in the interval between death and 
the reſurrection (1), the wiſdom of eſtabliſhing 
which, as well as the manner of it, he would have 
the ſoul-{leepers take for granted; which indeed 
would be no unreaſonable requeſt, after they ſhould 
have admitted the reality of ſuch exiſtence. And 
1o having granted the whole, Mr. B. can eaſily get 
rid of ſome ohjections hinted in the poſtſcript to the 
Biſhop of Carliſle's Appendix, and in the Hiſtorical 


View. 


Theſe inſtances we hope will convince the 1 impar- 
tial. that we have given Mr Breughton all the con- 
ſideration he can reaſonably expect. 


(h) P. 139, 140. (i) P. 141. 
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CH AP. XXX. 


An eſſay in the Theological Repoſitory, intituled, 
An Attempt to prove that the Reſurrection takes 
Place immediately after Death. The witchcraft 
of Words. The author makes thought the eſſence of 
the foul, Finows every thing relating to the ſoul. 
His found philoſophy contrary to that of Mr. Locke. 
Aſerts that the foul always thinks. His proofs exa- 
mined. Bees the thing in queſtion. Appeals to ex- 
perience. The author's conſequences upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that the ſoul does not always think. Conſe- 
quences drawn by Mr. Locke from the contrary ſup- 
poſition. The author's interpretation of certain texts 
examined. Tales refuge in the quarters of the Pſy- 
chopannychiſts. According to him, Abraham's 
whole unborn poſterity muſt have been in a ſtate of 
ſenſibility, at the time of Moſes's adventure at the 
buſh. Caſtellio's modeſty. More texts examined. The 
author has a difficulty upon his hands which he did 


not foreſee. 


AM told I cannot decently make an end of this 
detail, without ſome notice of an ingenious and 
ſpirited eflay, exhibited in the T heological Repoſitory, 
No IV. vol. ii. p. 346. with the title of An Attempt 
to prove, that the Reſurrection takes place immediately 
aſter Death. 
I was indeed willing to paſs by this hypotheſis 
entirely. Dr. Caleb Fleming firſt advanced it a few 
years ago, and it occaſioned a controverſy carried 
on with an acrimony very juſtly e on 
both 
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both ſides, which I could wiſh were buried in utter 
oblivion. But the ſubje& being once more brought 
into view, upon principles, as it ſhould ſeem, ſome- 
what different from thoſe of Dr. Fleming, I am in- 
duced to ſay ſomething to the objections alledged 
in this Attempt, againſt the hypotheſis of thoſe who 
contend for the ſleep, or the inſenſibility of the 
ſoul, between death and the reſurrection. 

This taſk will be very ſhort. The eſſayiſt has 
ſtated the diflerence between himſelf, and thoſe 
who hold the ſleep of the ſoul, as follows. 
„The only difference then lies here, that they 

have the gloomy proſpect of being inſenſible for 
6 thouſands of years, perhaps, before their happi- 
<« neſs begins, whereas I endeavour to prove, that 
< their happineſs ſhall begin * after 
es death (G 

There ſeems to be a kind of faſcination in ſome 

words, with reſpect to their influence upon the ſpirits 
of ſome ſorts of people. A proſpect of any degree 
of evil for thouſands of years, has a moſt alarming 
ſound. And inſenſibility is taken by this author, 
as one of the greateſt of evils. But when the real 
caſe comes to be conſidered, the proſpect of inſen- 
ſibility for one ſingle half hour, is juſt as gloomy 
as for a million of years. 

This Gentleman thinks, that if the ſoul or mind 
become inſenſible, it muſt be annihilated. << When,” 
ſays he, © all thought, remembrance, activity, and 
© every other property belonging to it, are extinguiſh- 
* ed, I have then no longer an idea of it [the mind] 


6) P. 395. 
diveſted 


94 
« diveſted of all its œential Properties, it is then de- 
e {troyed, and exiſts no more.” p. 359. 

But this writer has told us juſt above, that there 
is a ſubſtance in which theſe properties or qualities 
exiſt. If ſo the ſubRance of the ſoul may remain, 
when the properties of it are no more. The ab- 
ſence of theſe properties imply indeed, that the ſub- 
ſtance would in that caſe, be in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity. But ſtill in a ſtate of exiſtence, and capable 
of receiving its properties again, whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe the author of its being to reſtore them, un- 
leſs indeed the Gentleman uſes ſubſtance only as a 
technical term, to be taken up for mere conve- 
nience, and laid by in a ſtate of nonexiſtence, when 
it is not wanted (m). 

It has been faid, that © all philoſophical argu- 
ments, drawn from our notions of matter, and 
< urged againſt the poſlibility of life, thought, and 
e agency, being ſo connected with ſome portions of 
it, as to conſtitute a compound Being or Perſon, 
* are merely grounded on our gnorance (n).“ 

But this 1s a conſideration of no weight with our 
eſſayiſt, who &#nows every thing about it. He 
e can form very clear and diſtinct ideas of body and 


e ſpirit, as the conſtituent parts of human nature, 


« He is acquainted with the qualities of both, and 
„tells you what each of them poſſeſs. He knows 
<« that theſe qualities are eflentially different from 


e one another, and, conſequently, ſo are the ſub- 


(m) See Bp. Law's Appendix, edit. 1765, p. 420. Note 


(A)- 
(n) See Bp. Law's Appendix, 


c ſtances. 
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&« ſtances in which they exiſt. He knows ſtill more. 
<< He knows that all the arguments which have 
been offered to prove, that the ſoul ſometimes 
« ceaſes to think, even while we are yet alive, as 
in a fainting fit, a ſound ſleep, &c. are vain.“ 

This knowledge our eſſayiſt derives from the prin- 
ciples of ſound philoſophy. There was a time when 
Mr. Locke was eſteemed a ſound philoſopher, and he 
was of a different opinion from this Gentleman, 
who would have done well to have pronounced 
with a little more diſfidence for his own opinion, 
_ unleſs he could have brought a better argument to 
ſupport it. Let us conlider the force of it. 

All the arguments,” ſays he, © which have 
been offered to prove, that the foul ſometimes ceaſes 
<« to think, are vain, They only prove, that we do 
not always remember what we think. I do not 
remember one thought that paſſed through my 
% mind upon the firſt day of January laſt, Will any 
one from thence conclude, that I was in a ſtate of 
« inſenſibility all that day? In ſhort, it is one thing 
to think, and another thing to remember what 
« we thought ().“ 

At what diſtance of time from the firſt of Janu- 
ary here mentioned, this writer penn'd this para— 
graph, we are not informed. Let us ſuppoſe it to be 
exactly three months after, viz. on the ſirſt of April. 
The queſtion I would put to him, ſhould be, not 
whether he remembered what he thought on the 
firſt of January? but whether he remembered on 


(o) Theol, Repol. u. s. p. 359. 
| Or the 


To 
the firſt of April, that he thought at all on the firſt 
of January? Undoubtedly he would anſwer this 
queſtion in the affirmative, for he ſeems not. diſpo- 
ſed to take it well, that any one ſhould ſuppoſe he 
was inſenſible on that day. I would then aſk him, on 
the ſame firſt of April, whether he remembered 
that he thought at all on the thirty-firſt of March, 
z.e, the day before? Here I ſhould expect he would 
tell me, not only that he remembered that he 
thought, but likewiſe the ſubject of many of his 
thoughts. I would then go on, and ſuppoſing him 
to have ſlept well on the night of the thirty-firſt of 
March, 1 would intreat him to tell me, what he 
thought on during that ſound ſleep? If he ſhould 
ſay, he did not remember; I would then requeſt 
he would favour me with a convincing argument, 
that, during that ſound ſleep, he thought at all; 
for though I can readily allow, that, to think, and 
to remember what we have thought at the diſtance 
of three months, are two different things, yet till 
I underſtand, from the ſound philoſophy of this 
Gentleman, that I am miſtaken, I ſhall be of opi- 
nion, that not to think, and not to be conſcious that 
ve think, is one and the ſame thing. 
But, „thought is eſſential to the foul ; if you 
e deprive the ſoul of the faculty of thinking, you 
* anmhilate the ſoul.” 
But this, Mr. Locke ſays, is to beg the queſtion; 
and the ſoul-ſleepers are not diſpoſed to give it up. 
We know certainly by experience,” ſays this 
great man, © that we ſometimes think, and thence 
draw an infallible conſequence, that there is ſome- 
6 thing | 


1 
ce thing in us which has a power to think. But 
* whether that ſubſtance perpetually thinks or no, 
e can be no further aſſured, than experience 
e informs us. For to ſay that actual thinking is 
*« eſſential to the ſoul, and inſeparable from it, is to 
„ beg what is in queſtion, and net to prove it by 
<« reaſon, which is neceſſary to be done, if it is not 
<« 2 ſelf-evident propoſition ().“ | 
Let us try then how far experience will carry us 
in this diſquiſition. The idea of duration ariſes 
from a ſucceſſion of ideas, and by that ſucceſſion, 
duration is meaſured in our minds. When that 
& ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes,” ſays Mr. Locke, our 
perception of duration ceaſes with it, which every 
one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he 
<« ſleeps ſoundly, whether an hour, or a day, or 
«© a month, or a year; of which duration of things, 
&« whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no percep- 
tion at all, but it is quite Joſt to him, and the 
«© moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
“moment he begins to think again, ſeems to him 
eto have no diſtance (q J.” 
This, I apprehend, is matter of experience (7), 
and 


(%] Eſſay, book ii. chap. i. ſe. 10. 

(2) Eſſay, book ii. chap. xiv, ſect. 4. | 

(r) There are numberleſs inſtances of this, A remarkable 
one may be ſeen in Mr. Peckard's Farther Obſervations on the 
Doctrine of an intermediate State, p. 32. Another I ſhall. 
tranſcribe from the Gazetteer, Saturday, September-28, 1771, 


which is brought me whilſt I am writing on the ſubject. 


6 Yeſterday ſe'nnight the wiſe of a tradeſman in May's-build- 
«« ings, St, Martin's lane, going to bed as uſual, in good 
K health, 
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and to oppoſe it by ſaying, that the ſoul thinks 
without any ſucceſſion of ideas, or without percep- 
tion, is ſomething more than begging the queſtion. 
It is playing an imaginary hypotheſis againſt mat- 
ter of fact. If this reaſoning of Mr. Locke's does not 
convince this eſſayiſt, that the ſoul does not akvays 
think, J hope it will convince him, that it is not to 
be overthrown by barely ſaying, that ſuch reaſon- 
ing is vain, To ſay that a man does not remem- 
ber what he thought at a particular time, when he 
1s not, nor ever was conſcious, that he thought at 
all at that time, 1s uſing a language which a ſound 
philoſopher would probably call jargon, 

„gut,“ ſays this Gentleman, “ even ſuppoſe the 
& ſouls of men to exiſt in ſuch a ſtate, what va- 
« luable end can it ſerve in the creation? for God 
e does nothing in vain, An immenſe multitude of 
„ ſouls in a ſtate of inſenſibility, can be of no ufe 
to themſelves ; they can be of no uſe to others; 
&« they are of leſs uſe in the Univerſe, than the 
e meaneſt particles of matter are in the ſyſtem of 
c nature, &c. &c.“ p. 360. 
Every thing has two "handles: When the author 


of this attempt has anſwered the following queſtions 


which laid in his way, as an incumbrance upon his 


hypotheſis, it will be time 5 to think of an- 


ſwers to 1 interrogatories. 


« health, fell aſleep, in which ſhe continued tilt Tueſday 
morning, although ſeveral methods were taken to awake 
« her, but without effect, till ſhe awoke of herſelf, got up, 
« and went about her houſhold buſineſs, and it was with difh- 
* culty the could be perſuaded it was any other day than Sa- 
* turday.” 


4 Tf 
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< If the ſoul has no memory of its own thoughts; 
&« if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to 
% recal them upon occaſion; if it cannot reflect upon 
* whatis paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, 
« reaſonings, and contemplations, to what purpoſe 
does it think ? They who make the ſoul a think- 
<« ing thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more 
& noble being than thoſe do whom they condemn 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt part 
&« of matter. Characters drawn in duſt, that the firſt 
breath of wind effaces ; or impreſſions made on 
%a heap of atoms, or animal ſpirits, are altogether 
as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble, as the 
thoughts of a ſoul that perith in thinking; that 
« once out of ſight are gone for ever, and leave 
ce no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature 
never makes excellent things for mean or no uſes; 
e and it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinite- 
ly wiſe Creator ſhould make fo admirable a fa- 
e culty as the power of thinking, that faculty which 
comes nearelt the excellency of his own incom- 
« prehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſsly em- 
&« ployed, at leaſt one fourth part of its time here, 
as to think conſtantly, without remembering any 
of thoſe thoughts, without doing any good to it- 
&« ſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to any 
ce Other part of the creation. If we examine it, we 
„ ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and 
<« ſenſeleſs matter, any where in the univerſe made 
© ſo little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away (5).” 


(7) Locke's Eſſay, b. 2. chap. i. ſect. 15. : 
That 
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That our eſſayiſt contrived his queſtions to be 
even with Mr Locke, there can be little doubt. But 
his queſtions neither contain nor imply any anſwers 
to thoſe of Locke. Let him anſwer Locke's queſ- 
tions in the firſt place, and I am perſuaded he will 
then want no anſwers to his own. It is not birely 
an occaſional want of memory, that will account for 
the inſenſibility of a ſound- ſleeping man, with re- 
ſpect to his thoughts in that ſtate. It is a total 
deprivation of all memory and conſciouſneſs of 
thinking, which, to ſupport our author's hypothe- 
ſis, muſt be made conſiſtent with the actual power 
or faculty of thinking without intermiſſion. 

It is upon this hypotheſis, that the foul never ceaſes 
to think, that our author's interpretations of the 
texts he makes uſe of, wholly depend. He ſup- 


poſes, that in fact, the ſoul exiſts not in a naked 


ſeparate ſtate for a ſingle ſecond of time. The reſur- 
rection- body, according to him, is put on imme- 
diately after the departure of the ſoul from the 
mortal body. Upon any other principle his expo- 
ſitions are mere arbitrary aſſertions, for which there 
are no grounds; the major part of his citations be- 
ing, without this poſtulatum, equally favourable to 
a final and general reſurrection and judgment of all 
the dead, at a particular period. 
One or two of his interpretations will ſerve to 
make this plain. 

„The Apoſtle Paul, ſays he, evidently ſup- 
* poſes, that the human ſoul can exiſt in a ſtate 
Hof happineſs immediately after its ſeparation 


66 from 
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« from the body.” And then having quoted, 2 Cor. 
X11. 23. I knew a man in Chriſt, &c. he goes on thus. 
It is true, indeed, the apoſtle was not dead and 


buried at the time when this happened; but if 


e the ſoul becomes inſenſible when ſeparated from 
ce the body, he never could have been in paradiſe, 


and heard ſuch unutterable things; and his un- 


e certainty depended upon the poſſibility of a ſepa- 
<« rate ſtate of conſcious exiſtence.” p. 362. 

I cannot well tell what to make of this. It ſeems 
to be an An Attempt to prove, that the reſurrettion 


des NOT take place immediately after death. That 


is to ſay, to prove that the ſeparate ſoul may be in 
a {tate of happineſs without the reſurrection-body, 
and if ſo, every thing may happen to the ſeparate 
ſoul, which our author ſuppoſes to happen to it in 
conjunction with the reſurrection-body, even a final 
judgment. 

Had he turned this incident to the account of his 
ſyſtem, he muſt have ſuppoſed, that Paul had, 
pro hac vice, a reſurrection- body conferred upon 
him, as a qualiſication for his admittance into Para- 


diſe. And ] do not ſee that Paul's uncertainty pre- 
cludes this ſuppoſition, any more than the ſuppo- 


ſition of his ſoul's being in a ſtate of ſeparate exiſt- 
ence during this exſtatic viſion. 

But then, what muſt have become of Pauls mor- 
tal body, which, according to this Attempt, was 
neither dead nor buried? And when Paul's ſoul re- 
turned to that body, what became of his reſurrec- 


_ tton-body ! 


Theſe are difficultics which bear ſo hard upon this 
Y „ 
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writer's hypotheſis, that he found it neceſſary to give 
way to the P/ychopannychiſts in one part of their 


hypotheſis which contradicts his own, that he might 


avail himſelf of another part, viz. that the ſoul al- 
ways thinks, For © he finds in ſcripture, that all 
« the promiſes of future happineſs are to be ac- 
% compliſhed only at the reſurrection,” p. 352. a 
plain argument, that men will not be in a capacity 


to enjoy that happineſs before the reſurrection. But 


here is an inference drawn from the caſe of Paul, 
that there is not only a pogibility that it may be o- 
therwiſe, vi. that the ſeparate foul may be made 
happy without any reſurrection, but a neceſlity, that 


it muſt have been otherwiſe in the caſe of St. Paul, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have had two bodics at 
the ſame time. 

„Our Saviour's argument,” ſays the Gentle- 
man, * againſt the Sadducees, is utterly inconſiſtent 
<« with a ſtate of inſenſibility. He then quotes Lute 
XX. 37. 28. Now that the dead are raiſed, &c. upon 


which he thus deſcants. 


„From theſe words it is evident, that Abraham, 
« Tſaac, and Jacob were then living in another 
„ world; and that all the paſt generations of men, 


„ though dead to us, and gone from the world, 


ce are nevertheleſs alive in the ſight of God, and in 
“ another ſtate, for all live to him, though they 
* may be dead to us,” p. 363. 

The reader will here be pleaſed to obſerve, that, 
even Moſes ſhewed at the buſh, that the dead are 


C 
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Gid f Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of 
— . Jacob.” 


raiſed, and he ſhewed this by calling the Lord the 
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&* Jacob.” This then was as good an argument tor 
the reſurrection of the dead, in the days of Moſes, 
as in the days of our Saviour. And our obfervator 
is extremely right in extending the conclulion to 
be drawn from it, to the paſt generations of men, 
that is to ſay, to all the generations of men, which 
exiſted between Mz/es's adventure at the buſh, and 
the time when our Saviour diſputed with theſe Sad- 
ducces. For it is, I think, agreed on all hands, 
that the terms, I am the Ged of Avraham, imply a 
promiſe to Abraham, and all his poſterity collec- 
tively. If, therefore, it is really true, that © our 
* Saviour's argument againſt the Sadducees, is ut- 
e terly inconſiſtent with a ſtate of zn/en/ibility,” it 
muſt be trac, that all the ſouls of the paſt genera- 


tions, z.e. of all the generations of men between 
| Moſes and Chriſt, were in a ſtate of ſen/ebrlity at the 


time of God's appearance to Moſes at the buſh; for 


the words, all live unto God, conſidered as a conſe- 


quence ariſing from the propolition, / am the God of 
Abraham, &c. mult extend to thoſe who were u 
born, as well as to thoſe who were dead, when Mo- 
les ſhewwed this at the buſh (H). 

All live to God,” fays our author, “ though 
e they may be dead to us.” Which he underſtands 
to mean, that all live to God, in another ſlate, and 
in another world. But God who quickeneth the dead, 
ſays St. Paul, calleth thoſe things that are net, as 
though they were; which is indeed referring the life 


() See this matter more fully explained in a Pamphlet, 
intituled, Remarks on Dr. Warburton's account of the ſeuli- 
ments ef the early Jews concerning the ſoul, p. 52——09: 
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of thoſe who are dead to us, to another ſtate and 
another world, but it is a future world, which is no 
farther in exiſtence, in the account of God himſelf, 
than that 4% things, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
are naked and open to his omniſcience. | 
Caſtellio tells us, that when, in tranſlating the 
New Teſtament, he met with this paſſage, (Luke 
XX. 38.) he made no note upon it, becauſe he did 
not then underſtand it. (An example of modeſty in 
this excellent perſon, which, in this inſtance at 
leaſt, it would not have miſbecome our author to 
follow). But when he came to Rom. iv. 11,—17, 
he ſeems to have had a fuller inſight into the 
meaning of our Saviour : and accordingly gives us 
his explanation under that chapter, which, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be full as clear and conſiſtent as 
any I have met with, I put down in the mar- 
gin (4). | 

What our author ſays of Abraham, Iſaac, and 


(u) Viventium Deus eff, nan mortuorum : quifppe cum ei 
vivant emnes, De qua ibi (Sc. Luc. xx) ideo nihil ſcripſi, 
quod eam nondum intelligebam : videbatur enim animorum 
immortalitatem oſtendere, quum de reſurrectione diſputaret. 
Quanquam ne nunc quidem de ea affirmabo, tantum dicam 
quid mihi venerit in mentem, Quum dicatur Abrahami, 
Iſaaci, et Jacobi, neceſſe eſt ut aut illi vivant, aut Deus fit 
mortuorum Deus. Atqui mortuorum eſſe Deum, eſt nullius 
eſſe Deum, quum mortui 7» nt. Neceſſe eſt ergo ut illi 
vivant. Sed non vivunt. Fateor, non vivunt hominibus qui- 
bus tantum præſens vita, præſens eſt. Sed vivunt Deo, qui 
eos in vitam revocabit ; quæ vita nobis ſutura, Deo praſens 
eſt. Ergo erit mortuorum reſurrectio. His Chriſtus Saddu- 
cœos refellit. Caftellio in Rom. iv. 11—17 , 

Jacob 
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Jacob, being then living in another world, is a mere 
arbitrary notion, reſulting from his not under- 
ſtanding the ſtyle of ſcripture. They lived then in 
another world, juſt as much as their unborn poſte- 
rity did, when this declaration was made at the 
buſh. Ca/te/ho faw the abſurdity of ſuch an inter- 
pretation; he ſaw, that if our Saviour's argument 
proved only the immortality, or ſeparate life of 
the human ſoul, it would be inconcluſive as to the 
reſurrection of the dead; and therefore rightly ex- 
pounds the words, for all live unto God,, (as the paſ- 
ſage ſuggeſts) of the all-comprehending mind of the 
Creator, which takes in all futurity, with the ſame 
diſtinct intuition as things that are preſent (x). 

St. Peter, to aſſiſt our imperfect conceptions of this. 
matter, reminds thoſe to whom he wrote his fecoad 
epiſtle, that one day is with the Lord as a thouſand 
years, and a thouſand years as one day, chap. iii. v. 
8. As this text relates to the queition, ere rs the 
promiſe of his coming? v. 4. and was intended to ac- 


(x) Sed quid fit omnes Deo vivere, et ei omnia eſſe præ- 
fentia, adhuc manet obſcurius. Nos fic conabimur exponere, 
—Fluit aqua Rheni, Ejus parvula portio mihi nunc pra ſens 
eſt, quæ paulo ante præſens erat Schafuſtanis, Fadem paulo 
poſt præſens erit Argentinenſibut. At Sol totum hoc ſpatium 
præſens habet, tamque ei præſens Argentina eſt, quam Baſilea, 
Sic tempus fluit ut aqua: temporis pars ea, in qua ſumus, 
nobis præſens eſt. At Deo qui maximus eſt et ſempiternus, 
univerſum tempus, et quod ſuit, et quod et, et quod erit, pre- 
ſens eſt, Ita quod reviviſcet aliquando, et vivet 4brahamus, 
id nobis abſens et futurum eſt. At Deo id tempus, et proinde 
ea res, preſens adeſt. — Hzc ego caligantibus animi oculis 
dico, non affirmo. Caftellio, ubi ſupra. Karwyarri-btov, co 
ram Deo] Quum coram hominibus nondum extarent illz 


gentes. Bengelius in Rom. iv. 17. 
N 1 3 count 
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count for the delay of it, the paſſage is ſo unfavour- 
able to our eſſayiſt's hypotheſis, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to evade the concluſion to be 
drawn from it, if it was poſſible. Paſſing by there- 
fore the four next verſes, he ſettles upon the 13th, 
where it is ſaid, Nevertheleſs wwe, according to his 
promiſe, look for new heavens and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteouſneſs, which he interprets of thoſe 
manſions which our Saviour ſpake of preparing for 
his diſciples, John xiv. 2. 3. and in which he ſup- 
poſes them to be already placed. And this he calls, 
leading us to the Apoſtle's meaning. But Peter 
ſeems to have known nothing of all this. Had he 
known that the promiſe was already fulfilled, he 
ſurely would not have ſet himſelf to account for 
the delay of it. His readers were impatient to have 
it fulfilled. To reconcile them to this delay, he 
tells them, that, with the Lord, a thouſand years 
are but as one day, by which he means evidently to 
take off, what our author calls, the g/comineſs of the 

proſpect of waiting for it in a Rate of death, for a 
thouſand years. He then tells them, that the Lerd 
2s not ſlack or tardy concerning his promiſe, (the pro- 
miſe of his coming) as ſome men count flackneſs ; but 
ſuſpends it from his compaſſion and ng ſuffering, 
not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to repentance. And this /ong ſuffering of God 
being indefinite, it might laſt for many generations 
beyond that in which St. Peter's diſciples lived ; 
and fo long as it did laſt, ſo long would the coming 
of Chriſt, the day of the Lord, be deferred. 

But now, upon our author's hypothelis, where 

Was 
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was the propriety, or the pertinence of theſe topics 
of conſolation addreſſed to theſe Chriſtians, unleſs 
ſome of them had a chance to live a thouſand years, 
or as many thouſands as the long ſuffering of God 
might diſpoſe him to defer the coming of Chriſt ? 
The final coming of Chriſt, according to our author, 
was nothing to any one, but to thoſe who ſhould 
be alive on the earth at that period. The dead, 
* whether in Chriſt or not, immediately after they 
« died, aroſe from the dead, in his account, appear- 
« ed before the judgment ſeat of Chriit, and have 
received a ſentence according to the deeds done 
« in the body, whether they be good or evil.” 
What is the promiſe of the coming of Chriſt to all 
or any of theſe? Was not the Apoſtle, upon our: 
author's hypotheſis, amuſing them with an account 
of an event in which they would have no concern, 
if they departed this life (as he plainly intimates 
they might do) before it happened, inſtead of com- 
forting them with the aſſurance, that as ſoon as 
they departed this life, the promiſe would be made 
good to them, with all thoſe effects which would 
attend its more viſible performance, among the ge- 
nerations of men they ſhould leave behind them ? 
The common ſenſe of every reader of the ſcrip- 
tures of the New Teſtament, muſt be ſhocked with 
the contemplation, that the day of the Lord ; — the 
day which God hath appointed to judge the world in 
righteouſneſs ; the day when God ſhall judge the ſe- 
crets of men; the great day of judgment, ſliall affect 
none but thoſe who ſhall be living upon the earth 


at that period, that is to ſay, not a thouſand mil- 
Y 4  _ lonth 
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lionth part of thoſe to whom the promiſe of Chriſt's 
coming was made, and who, according to the lan- 
guage of holy writ, are to be doomed happy or 
miſerable by it. 

From theſe two inſtances, without examining 
any others, it is preſumeable that this ingenious ob- 
ſervator's interpretations of the ſcriptures he quotes, 
are not ſufficiently authentic to ſupport the conclu- 
ſions he would draw from them. And he has one 
difficulty upon his hands, which poſſibly he did not 
foreſee. He has all the antiſcnptural conſequences 
of a ſeparate exiſtence to account for, ſave one, 
that of a ſecond judgment, to ſuperſede which, he 
is obliged conſiderably to darken the ſcriptural evi- 
dence we have, that there will be any future Judg- 
ment at all. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Inferences from the foregoing Hiſtorical View. Ad- 
vantages given to Papiſls, by the groundleſs conceſſions 
of Proteſtants. An inſtance from Cardinal Alan's 
works, Calviniſts who treat thoſe who deny the na- 
ture! immortality as Atheiſts. Various inſtances of 
abuſe thrown upon thoſe who hold the doctrine of the 
lep of the foul. Their adverſaries not uniform. 
Churchmen and philsfophers divided after à long al- 
lance. The ſcriptures owned by the former to be the 
only criterion. Tillotſon's conceſſion on this head, un- 
favourable to his fide of the queſtion. Advantages 
given to unbelievers by the Pſychologiſts. Meta- 
phyſical ſubtleties not to be regarded. The final ap- 
peal to the ſcripture only. An article of news from 
Copenhagen in the year 1762. A remark upon it. 


AM greatly afraid the foregoing detail will ap- 
pear to be tedious; and yet there 1s httle more 
taken into it, than ſeemed to me to be abſolutely 
neceſlary to ſhew the riſe and progreſs of thoſe pre- 
judices and that confuſion, which, to this hour, 
perplex the queſtion concerning an intermediate 
ſtate. The account might have been ſwelled to 
ten times its preſent bulk. What is here exhibited, 
ſeems to be ſufficient to authorle the following con- 
cluſions. 
Firſt, That the notion of the ſoul's immortality 


as a truth independent on the Chriſtian Revelation, 


was bred and nouriſhed among the ſchoolmen of the 


twelfth, thirtcenth, and a great part of the two fol- 
lowing 


„ 

lowing centuries, when ſenſeleſs quibbles paſt for 
the productions of genius, and unmeaning jargon, 
for profound erudition. It will probably be ſaid, 
that the ſame concluſions have, ſince the revival of 
letters, and the cultivation of ſound philoſophy, 
been drawn from rational premiſſes. Concerning 
this, every man may judge as he ſees cauſe. I am 
unhappy enough to find no more demonſtration in 
the reaſonings of Clarke and Baxter for the natu- 
ral immortality of the ſoul, than in the ſyllogiſins 
of Lombard and Aquinas. 

Secondly, That theſe ſcholaſtic ſubtleties were a- 
dopted by the Popiſh divines, as the ground-work 
of the fable of purgatory, and the idolatrous invo— 
cation of ſaints. Hence the ſcholaſtic immortality 
was incorporated, or rather confounded with the 
immortality brought to light by the goſpel; and 
both repreſented as affording mutual light and ſup- 
port to cach other, and equally ſanctified by the 
canons and decrees of the church, in order to deter 
thoſe who were diſpoſed and qualified to philoſo- 
phize upon better principles, from purſuing their 
diſquiſitions to a fatal detection of theſe and other 
abſurdities, which could not have ſubſiſted other- 
wiſe than by retreating under the artillery of the 
Vatican. 

Thirdly, That though the Proteſtants, on all other 
ſubjects, rejected all doctrines which were not built 
on a ſcripture- foundation, they unhappily content- 
ed themſelves on ths, with the teſtimony of popiſh 
and pagan tradition, and being either unable or 


unwilling to inveſtigate the real meaning of certain 
terms 


„ 
terms uſed in the ſcriptures, weakly concluded, 
from the mere ſound of them, that the doctrine of 
the ſcriptures, and of the reigning philoſophy con- 
cerning the immortality or ſeparate exiſtence of the 
ſoul, was one and the ſame. Hence, BER 

Fourthly, In all their diſputes with the Papiſts 
concerning the ſuperſtitions grounded on purgato- 
ry and ſaint-worſhip, they directed their arguments 
to the wrong object; and inſtead of inſiſting, that 
the immortality ſubſequent to the general reſurrec- 
tion, was the only conſcious future ſtate allotted in 
{cripture, either for ſaints or ſinners, they embar- 
rafled themſelves with an hypotheſis of departed 
ſouls, taken either immediately into heaven, or im- 
mediately thruſt into a place of final torment, which 
it was not only impoſſible for them to verify, but 
expoſed them to the reproach of deſerting the moſt 
orthodox of the Chriſtian Fathers, who had provi- 
ded hidden receptacles and intermediate Limbuſes, 
for different claſſes of human ſouls, according to 
their deſervings, till all ſhould be finally ſet right at 
a general judgment. 

The Papiſts failed not to make their advantage 
of this weakneſs in their adverſaries. They argued 
thus. * A middle ſtate is what moſt Proteſtants 
een; it is therefore more reaſonable to believe 
what the church teaches about it, than % think at 
random in this reſpet.” Thus Cardinal Alan 
expreſſed himſelf in a diſpute with Biſhop Tere! 
concerning purgatory and prayers for the dead ( y)- 


(y) Biog. Brit. ALLAN (William) rem. [C]. 5 
| C 
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He was in the right. For the ſcriptures containing 
no account of this mddle /tate, a man might as 
well take the church's random account of it, as be 
at the pains to frame one of his own. 
. «+ Mzy8 Proteſtants,” ſays the Cardinal, «© own 2 
middle ſtate.” Whence it may be inferred, that 
all Proteſtants did not : and a great misfortune it 
was to the cauſe of the reformation, that they who 
did not own it, were not heard with patience and 
candour. Unhappily the Proteſtants had made up 
their ſyſtem, and fixed the boundary of orthodoxy, 
beyond which it was not permitted to paſs: and 
in this matter, they acted juſt after the precedent 
the Papiſts themſelves had ſet them. Calviniſts par- 
ticularly treated all who queſtioned the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul, as impious, heretical, and no 
better at the bottom than atheiſts, even to the end 
of the laſt century. 
For example. He who denies the immortality 
« of the foul, denies effeftually the Being and Pro- 
ce vidence of God, and the full expectation of re- 
„ compenſes to be diſtributed after this life, accor- 
“ ding to the actions which dying perſons have 
< practiſed through the race of their mortality.” 
This determination is to be found in the preface 


to a book wrote by Timothy Manlove, and publiſhed 


in the year 1696, intituled, The Immortality of the 
Soul, aſſerted. The Preface was written, at leaſt 


ſubſcribed by Fohn Howe and Matthew Sylveſter 
names of renown in their day among the Diſſen- 


ters, among whom likewiſe Mr, Manlove was a mi- 
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In anſwer to this, Mr. Layton above-mentioned, 
in his obſervations on Manlove's treatiſe, reminds 
them, that © The certainty of a reſurrection, and laſt 


judgment, reſts not upon the belief of the ſoul's 
« immortality, but upon the ſtrong current and a- 
* greement of the Goſpel, and ſceins to be as true, 


evident, and well proved, as the truth of that 


© text is, that Jeſus Chriſt came to ſave ſinners ; al- 


though ſays Mr. L. Mr. Manlove, his elders and 
© churches, and many others, take too little notice 
of them, and make mention of them according- 
« ly,” Meaning, that they undervalued the evi- 
dence of the {cripture for a future ſtate, in compa- 
riſon of that drawn from the natural immortality 
of the ſoul. 

And if this was not truly the caſe, what could 
Meſſieurs Howe and Sylve/ter mean by the full ex- 
pefation of recompen/es, as if ſuch expectation ground- 
ed on ſcripture evidence was not ſufficiently full, 
without the aid of a philoſophical demonſtration ? 
And then, if the ſcripture is not ſuſſicient in one 
caſe, why not inſufficient in another? And if this 
inſufficiency is to be ſupplied by traditions, why 
are not eccleſiaſtical traditions as availing as philo- 


ſophical ones? Why ſhould the immortality of the 
ſoul be believed rather than a Purgatory ? or laſtly, 
Why ſhould the Papiſts be thought to argue more 


abſurdly, and childiſhly when they infer a man's 
atheiſm from his diſbclief of their other doctrines, 


than ſuch Proteſtants as theſe, who draw the ſame 


conſequence from the diſhelieft or denial of the na- 
tural immortality of the ſoul ? 
* I 


a: 

In the ſame ſtrain of illiberal, inquiſitorial abuſe 
(for it is no better) have theſe immortaliſts treated 
their opponents even to this very hour. Dr. God- 
dard, calls them Socinians. But all ſides ſeem to be 
agreed, that he knows little or nothing of the mat- 
ter. A Doctor of more importance, hath more 
lately ſtiled the ſleep of the foul, A SEMIPAGAN 
DREAM. What may be meant by this phraſe he 
beſt knows who invented it. But the doctrine ſo 
ſtigmatized, is ſuppoled by ſome very competent 
judges, to be ſuch a dream, that if it is not added 
to ſome other dreams m a book called the Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes, &c. the main principle of that ela- 
borate work, muſt effectually ſink under a moſt 
manifeſt and mortifying incapacity of Demonſtra- 
tion. 

The ſame author hath ſaid, on the ſame occa- 
fion, that“ They who hold the ſoul to be only a 
equality, and yet talk of its fleep between death 
c and the reſurrection, uſe a jargon, which con- 
« founds all languages, as well as reaſon, For ſuch 
« a ſleep is an tien, and the waking again, 
« new creation.” 

As for the jargon, we fads reſign it to whom 
it may belong. Whether the ſoul is a quality or a 
ſubſtance, if its conſcious perception is ſuſpended 
between death and the reſurrection, you may call 
that annihilation, or whatever elſe you pleaſe, pro- 
vided you will allow that God can create it anew. 
We are certain the Creator has the fame power o- 
ver the ſoul as over the body. The body returns 
to the duſt from whence it was originally taken ; 

and 
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and if the ſame body is to be reſtored to its vital 
functions, or if another body is to be ſubſtituted 
out of the ſame materials, it is either way, as ſtrict- 


ly and properly a new creation, as that of Adam 


was. But, according to our critic's principles, to 
ſay, ſuch a body Jeeps, is v/ing @ jargon which con- 
founds all languages, as well as reaſon. The comfort 
however is, that, even our adverſaries being judges, 


it is the jargon of the New T eſtament. 


For ought then that appears to the contrary, the 
doctrine of the ſleep of the foul, may be a doctrine 
of the Socinians, and yet no hereſy. It may be in 
the eſtimation of ſome people, a Semipagan dream, 
and ſtill perfectly contormable to the ſcriptures, and 


their account of the power of God. It may ring, 


in ſome delicate ears, hike jargon, and ſtill have all 
the properties of good ſenſe and found reaſon, 

But Socinian, Sempagan, Idiot, &c. are excellent 
words to throw an dium upon the perſons and opi- 
nions of obnoxious adverſaries, eſpecially under the 
management of thoſe who have the art of giving wit 


and dignity to their Billing ſgate (z), and effectually 


terrify many feeble minds from examining into the 


real importance of any doctrines dreſſed out in 


theſe Sanbenitos. 
Thus, for a long time, the decilions of pagan 
philoſophers, and the afſirmance of the natural im- 


mortality of the ſoul in the creeds and confeſſions 
of particular churches, went amicably hand in hand, 
and ſhared between them the glory of the univertal 


(z) See Pope's works, vol. iv. ed. 1753, P. 82. 
aſſent 
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aſſent and conſent given to their reſpective demon- 
ſtrations: till unhappily for themſelves, the church- 
men and philoſophers fell out, and then, great was 
the force of truth, and it prevailed. The philoſophers 
would needs ſet up for themſelves, and diſclaimed 
all obligations to the church ; and when the other 
faw that no better would be, they too tried to ſtand 
upon their own legs, and affected at leaſt to ac- 
knowledge, that the controverſy with the ſoul- 
fleepers could only be decided by the ſcriptures, 


and upon that principle pretended to join iſſue. 


<« I have not, ſays one of them, called this [he 


c /leep of the ſoul] an old exploded hypotheſis with a 


* delign to intimate that any conſiderations of that 
« fort, would be ſufficient to overthrow it. Its 


truth or falſhood, as a ſcripture-doctrine, muſt 


© be determined by the authority of ſcripture (a).“ 

«© The point in queſtion, ſays another, 1s to be 
decided by the ſacred writings alone ().“ 

A third acknowledges, that, “the eternity of 
c the ſoul of man, à parte poſt, has ſcarce the ſha- 
«© dow of reaſon to ſupport it, and is obliged to fly 
« to revelation, to ſilence inquiry (c).“ 

Little did they conſider to what diſtreſs this con- 
ceſſion expoſed them. They were not aware that 


the renowned Tilloiſon, a moſt able and zealous pa- 


tron of their cauſe, had owned that, The immor- 
ce tality of the ſoul was rather ſuppoſed, or taken 


(a) Examin. of the Bp. of London's Diſc. p· 279. 
4b) Steße's five Letters, p. 7. 
(e) Critical Review, Auguſt, 1759, p. 99. 
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« for granted, than exprelaly revealed in the Bi- 
er he (d).“ 

The good archbiſhop indeed adds, that“ The 
« immortality of the foul may be inferred from 
<« ſeveral places of ſcripture, and the tenor of the 
«© whole Bible.“ But if the propoſition is not ex- 
preſsly revealed, the riglit ot inferring is equal on all 
ſides; and ſurely thoſe concluſions which are in- 
ferred from what is expreſsly revealed, ſhould be at 
leaſt as juſt and as ſtrong, as thoſe which are in- 
ferred from what is not. 

„And therefore, in order to form a better judg- 
* meat of this matter, we muſt examine the ſcrip- 
ture language more particularly, and ſee what all 
* thoſe ſeveral terms and phraſes may imply in the 
original, which are ſuppoſed to include the doc- 
«* trine above- mentioned.“ 

Theſe are the words of the R. R. and worthy 
maſter of Peterhouſe, and expreſs the delign of his 
Appendix, a work, which, by the clamour that has 
been raiſed agunſt it, a byſtander would ſuipect 
mutt have bcea planned with an expreſs and avow- 
ed purpoſe of ſubverting the chriſtian religion. 
Nor indecd is this the worſt. A very learned and 
candid advocate for the doctrine of the ſaid Appen- 
dix, having upon account of his publiſhing his ſen- 
timents relative thereto, undergone ſome ſuch Hara- 
ſhips, as had not before been heard of, for many 
years in this Poteſtant country (e). 


(a) Sermons, vol. xi. 8 vo. ed. 744, p. 4892. 

(e) This relates to the caſe of a /varned and invenions Gen— 
tleman mentioned chap. xxvit. note (7), who does not chuf: 
to publiſh the particulars, as was once expected, 

But 
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But to return to the conceſſions above- mentioned. 
Both ſides being thus agreed to appeal to the ſcrip- 
tures, one might have hoped the difpute would 
have been brought to a ſpecdy and deciſive iſſue. 
But it quickly appeared, that the appeal of the in- 
mortaliſts to the ſcriptures, was but affected. They 
began to perceive the ſcriptures were not to be 
truſted with the deciſion of fo wmportant and popular 
a point, without certain accommodations borrowed 
from their old Friends the philoſophers. And re- 
markable it is, that the very man, who, as men- 
tioned above, had put the cauſe upon the determi- 
nation of the ſcriptures alone, without any ſavings 
to tradition, finding there was no managing Dr. 
Law's Appendix, or an acute and ingenious tract 
in the Monthly Review (f), which had taken him 
to taſk, this very man, I ſay, did not ſcruple to call 
to his aid Pythagoras, Homer, T heogms, Cicero, and 
Horace; though, to ſave appearances, it was under 
the pretence of making them interpreters to MO- 
SES, SOLOMON, JOB, PAUL, and JOHN. 
What the ſucceſs was of this expedient, may pofli- 
bly appear upon ſome other occaſion. _ 

With the ſame conſciouſneſs that the ſcriptures 
were not to be relied upon for the proof of the na- 
tural immortality of the foul, have ſeveral con- 
tenders for that doctrine introduced the modern 


philoſophers, Clarke, Peters, Baxter, &c. having 
the modeſty, I ſuppoſe, to expect we ſhould pay 


) For May 1757, P. 402. 
that 


1 
that reſpect to theſe moderns, which we had refu- 
ſed to their ancient maſters, Plato and Ariſtotle. 
It had been happy for theſe Gentlemen, ſuppo- 
ling them qualified for the taſk, had they begun 


their lucubrations on this ſubject, with a previous 
examination, how far their ancient pagan doctors 


were to be depended on. That is to ſay, whether 
they do not contradict each other, and ſometimcs 
themielves? Whether the moſt dogmatical among 
them come up to the point to be proved, namely, 
the perſonal conſciouſneſs of the ſoul in a ſtate of 
total diſunion from the body? The future exiſtence 
of the ſoul, incruſted in corporeal particles, as ſome 
of them held, or, as others, in a ſtate of refuſion 
into the 7s +, will not anſwer their end in citing 
them, in order, I ſuppoſe, to prove the unremit- 
ting conſciouſneſs of the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation 
from all body, a thing, in my humble opinion, 
which theſe ancient ſages, never once thought 
of. 

For the reſt, it is well known that, upon the ſup- 
poſed demonſtration, that thought and - conſcious 
perception are natural, inherent, and permanent 
powers in the human ſoul in every ſtate, the Deifts 
build their ſeveral ſchemes of natural religion; and 
hence contend, there can be no occaſion for any 
politive or particular revelation of a future ſtate : 
conſequently that no fuch revelation was ever 
vouchſafed. In this controverſy, it is amazing to 
ſee with what alacrity Chriſtian writers, not only 
grant theſe premiſſes, but aſſert them with great 
vehemence, as neceſſary for the honour and ſup- 
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port of revelation. But when the queſtion comes 
to be, what is the uſe and importance of a particu- 
lar revelation ? they begin to perceive their miſ- 
take, and the advantage their adverſaries make of 
theſe conceſſions. Immediately the proots of 2 fu— 
ture ſtate from ream and nature, which before had 
been as clear and demonſtrative as the noon-dzy 
{un, become obſcure, inſufficient, and erroneons, 
and totally incapable of leading men to the truth, 
without the aid of revelation. Thus have ſome of 
the molt eminent defenders of the Chriſtian cauſe 
againſt Deiſm, drawn themſelves into ſuch mant- 
felt contradictions, as, had not their reputation 
been tupported by merit of another ſort, muſt have 
derived upon them ſome degree of deriſion and 
contempt. 


Tis with great regret that I am obliged to men- 


tion, on this occaſion, the great names of T//st/en, 
Stilling fleet, Sherlock, Clarke, Hoadley, &c. Theſe 
have been followed by great numbers of the lower 
claſſes of writers, who ſeem to have taken it for 


granted they could not go wrong, while they took 


men tor their guides, whoſe victories, gained over 
their adverſaries in other provinces, had been ſo in- 
diſputable. T 

I do not add the late philoſopher Baxter to the 
liſt, notwithſtanding his pretences to obviate /cep- 
tical objeftions, and the praiſes beſtowed upon him 


by a certain writer of undoubted orthodoxy. Bax- 


ter's ſentiments, it ſeems, concerning revelation, 


became, towards the end of his life, extremely 


problematical. And indeed no wonder, In his ſyſ- 
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tem the ſoul is ſo exquiſitely equipped with con- 
ſciouſneſs, activity, and perception, in and of it 
ſelf, and put into ſo complete a capacity for happi- 
refs and miſery in a ſeparate ſtate, as not to admit 
the Icait occaſion for a reſurrection of the dead, 
which accordingly is ſaid not to have been an ar- 
ticle in Mr. Baxter's creed. | 

Theſe metaphyſical ſubtleties we are however 
contented to let go for what men pleaſe to rate 
them at, provided they will allow, that God is 


able to ſuſpend the natural powers and faculties of 


the ſoul, when, and for how long it may ſeem 
good unto him. 

The queſtion then will be, whether it does or 
does not appear, from the nature, progreſs, and end 
vi his diſpenſations revealed in the ſcriptures, as 
well as from particular facts and declarations, that 
ſuch a ſuſpenſion actually takes place during the 
interval between death and the reſurrection ? And 
the affirmative of this queſtion being eſtabliſhed by 
the word of God, the patrons of the natural immor- 
tality may figure as much as they pleaſe with thcir 
demonſtrations. We ſhall not diſturb them in their 


_ amuſements ; though we ſhall certainly think them 


no better employed than the i refragable and . 
lic doctors of ſcholaſtic memory. 

The queſtion we have with unbclievers is con- 
cerning a matter of fact, and the evidence upon 
which it is ſupported, and not concerning the re- 
| ſult of a precarious hypotheſis z concerning the 


ſenſe of ſcripture, and the power of God; and not 


concerning the ſenſe of Plato, Cicero, Deſcartes or 
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Dr. Clarke, or the natural powers and capabilities 
of matter and ſpirit. If it appears to be the will of 
God, that there ſhould be a total intermiſſion of 
conſciouſneſs in man for a certain interval, our 
foundation ſtandeth ſure, we &now whom we have 
truſted, and we are perſuaded he 1s able to keep that 
which we have committed to him againſt the appointed 
day; while all thoſe fine ſpun notions of the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, and all the artificial deduc- 
tions from that principle, teach nothing but the 
art of blowing ſcholaſtic bubbles, which, when 
they have had their run of faſhion, will as ccrtain- 
ly go peaceably to their reſt, as the old /ub/tantial 
forms have done, without the leaſt detriment either 
to ſound learning, or true religion. And that this 
may not paſs for a viſionary expectation, without 
any tokens of its accompliſhment, I ſhall here ſub- 
Join a remarkable paragraph which appeared in all 
our News-papers. | 

« Copenhagen, Jan. 9, 1762. A perſon of high 
&« diſtinction, who does not chuſe to be named, 
„ but who is thoroughly perſuaded of the value, 
and of the immortality of the ſoul, invites the 
„learned to compole a ſhort diſſertation to prove 
<« by reaſon, and the authority of the Holy Serip- 
„ tures, that the ſoul, diſtinct from the body, en- 
« joys the facultics of thinking and acting. They 
„have the choice of writing it, in Latin, French, 


German, or Daniſh; and he who treats the mat- 


ter moſt clearly and ſolidly, will receive a gold 
* medal of the value of ten Daniſh ducats. The 
+ pieces are to be ſent frankeq, to the Office of 

| «& Addrels 
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* Addreſs eſtabliſhed in this city, before the 2d of 
“February, 1763. It is preſumed, that though 
„e the reward is but trifling, the importance of the 
<« ſubject will produce a number of competitors.” 

However this reſpectable perſon may be perſua- 
ded of the immortality of the ſoul, it ſeems he is not 
quite ſatisfied, that it enjoys the faculties of think- 
ing and acting diſtinct from the body, even after all 
the demon/trations of that point that have been of- 
fered to the world, by writers of the firſt reputa- 
tion in ſuch reſearches. It is not to be doubted, 
but the reward, trifling as it is, hath produced a 
number of competitors. The honour of having a 
medal to ſhew, charged with legends and enſigns 
of victory, will be a ſuſhcient incentive to many 
an aſpiring mind, which would deſpiſe the remu- 
neration of four pounds, twelve ſhillings and ſix- 
pence Daniſh currency. In the mean time, the 
curiolity of the public will be intereſted to know 
what the competitors themſelves have produced, 
and in what reſpects the clearne/s and ſolidity of 
their lucubrations have given ſatisfaction to this 
Queriſt of high diſtinction, and ſupplied the defects 
of ſo many able writers who have gone before 
them in this intricate diſquiſition. | 
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APPEND TX 


Containing an Inquiry into the ſentiments of 
MARTIN LUTHER concerning the 
ate of the Soul between Death and the 
Reſurrection. 


Cardinal Du Perron aſſerts, that Luther held that 


the foul died with the body, Mr. Bayle treats this 


as a calumny. Writes to a Lutheran miniſter to 
know what pretext there was for this. The mini- 


ſter's anſwer. Shewn to be futile and evaſive. A 


paſſage from Dr. Jortin's Life of Eraſmus. Exa- 
mined. Several paſſages from Luther's works, with 


remarks. 


T OTHER,” ſays Cardinal Du Perron, “ held, 
6 © 3 that the ſoul died with the body, and that 
4% God would hereafter raiſe both the one and 
© the other (20. 


Mr. Bayle is in high wrath with the Cardinal on 


(4 Perroniana au Motte (LUTHER), 
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this occaſion, and thinks it below his eminence's 
dignity and reputation to advance ſuch a calumny. 
But Bayle, ſuppoſing there might be ſomething in 
Luther's works that gave a colour for Du Perron's 
accuſation, applied himſelf to a divine of the con- 
feſſion of Avg /burgh, deſiring to know of him, © if 
„ there were any pretext, that could occaſion D 
<« Perron's ſpeaking as above (5).” 

The anſwer of this Lutheran miniſter, as it is 
exhibited in Bayle's Dictionary, will give me occa- 
tion to examine into Luther's real opinion on this 


ſubject. 


He begins with ſaying, „Luther never taught 
that the ſoul died with the body, and was to 
5 riſe again with the body; it can never be proved 
* by his works, that he was of this opinion.” 

Perhaps theſe propoſitions, as the Cardinal has 
expreſſed them, are not to be found in Luther's 
works, in ſo many words, We have ſeen howe- 
ver above, that Luther mentioned the immortality 
of the ſoul, as a portentous opinion, ſupported by no- 
thing but the Pope's decrees. And, indeed, if Lu- 
ther did not hold an opinion equivalent to this a- 
ſcribed to him by Du Perron, I would deſire to be 
informed, what may be the meaning of the follow- 
ing annotation upon Eccleſ. ix. 10. LE 

« Ona in inferno nullum eſt opus, &c. ] Alius locus 
« quod mortui nihil ſentiant. Senſit ergo Salomon, 
* mortuos omnino dormire, et nihil prorſus ſentire. 
{© Jacent ibi mortui non numerantes dies vel an- 


% Art. LUTHER. Rem. (D. D). 
nos, 
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nos, ſed excitati, videbuntur ſibi vix momentum 
«© dormiviſſe. — Infernus autem ſignificat foveam, 
* ſepulchrum; proprie vero, me judice, ſignificat 
“ illud abditum receſſum in quo dormiunt mortui 
& extra hanc vitam, unde anima abit in ſuum lo- 
cum, (qualiſcunque eſt, non enim corporalis eſſe 
& poteſt) ut intelligas infernum dici, ubi continen- 
ce tur animæ extra hunc corporalem mundum, ſi- 
cut terra eſt ſepulchrum corporis (i).“ 

Here we find the ſoul as well as the body, in a 

found, inſenſible ſleep, and contained in an incorpo- 
real ſepulchre, in hke manner as the body 1s con- 
tained in the ground ; the preſent and future con- 
dition of both denoted by the words mortui and 
excitati; and all this delivered by Luther as his 
own opinion. 
Our divine proceeds. And he Luther ) has 
<« very clearly ſhewn, that he believed quite con- 
« trary. Conſult what he has written upon the 
« 8th verſe of the 4th chapter of Geneſis, where he 
« ſpeaks of the death of Abel. 

Here then follows the pallage referred to, in Lu- 
 ther's own latin. 

* Gen. iv. 9. Et dicit Dominus ad Cain, ubi eſt 
„ Habel, Vater tuus?] Hic clare oſtenditur reſur- 
rectio mortuorum, ſiquidem Deus ſe mortui Ha- 
& bel Deum eſſe teſtatur, et mortuum Habel requi- 
Krit. Ex hoc enim loco conteximus firmiſſimam 
“ rationem, quod ſi nullus eſſet qui curam noſtri 


& haberet poſt hanc vitam, Habel occiſus non eſſet 


(i) Opera. Wittemb. Tom. iv, fol, 36. 1574. 
„ requilitus, 
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« requiſitus. Sed Deus requirit Habel ſublatum ex 
c hac vita, non vult ejus obliviſci, retinet memo- 
* nam ejus, quzrit ubi ſit? Ergo Deus eſt mortu- 
* orum Deus; hoc eſt, ergo etiam mortui vivunt, 
« et habent Deum curantem et ſalvantem eos in 
« aha vita quam hc corporalis eſt, in qua ſancti 
affliguntur (.“ 

The queſtion is what Luther thought of the de- 
parted ſoul * And we are ſent to conſult a paſſage 
where the ſoul is not once mentioned. The whole 
note is concerning the dead perſon, and reſpects the 
ſtate of the dead body, juſt as much as the ſtate of 
the departed ſoul; and the propolition to be proved 
is the reſurrection of the dead. I do not undertake 
to ſupport Luther's logic; but it is manifeſt upon 
what ſcripture his argument is grounded. The 
ſame indeed, which has been brought to prove the 
ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, though the ſoul is 
not once mentioned in our Saviour's argument with 
the Sadducees, to which Luther here refers. But 
what wonder, when men take theſe hbertics with 
the ſcriptures to ſerve an hypotheſis, that they 
ſhould do the like by the writings of private doc- 
tors? For the reſt, had Du Perron undertaken to 


find the doctrine he aſcribes to Luther, in this paſ- 
ſage juſt cited, it would have been an eaſier taſk, 


than to confute the doctrine itſelf wm he had 
found it. 


I return to Luthers apologiſt. The origin of ch 


the calumny,” ſays he, © is in a letter he [Luther ] 


(+) Opera, Wittemb. Tom, vi, fol. 64. 
wrote 
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« wrote to Amſdorf in the year 1522, in which he 
« appears much inclined to believe that the ſouls 
« of the juſt ſleep to the day of judgment, without 
* knowing where they are, c. He does not pre- 
« tend to ſay that they are dead in this interval, 
« but only lay in a profound reſt and fleep,. in 
* which opinion he followed many fathers of the 
« ancient church.” 

This Letter to Amſdorf J have never been able to 
meet with, or to hear of, after much inquiry; nor 
is it very material, as Luther's ſentiments are ſuffi- 
ciently evident from this ſhort account of it. But 
the calumny, ſo far as it is one, did not take its 
riſe, ſolely at leaſt, from this letter. I have now 
by me a popiſh book in Engliſh, containing the 
lives of ſome of the Reformers, printed many years 


before Du Perron's time, in which the diſbelief of 


the immortality of the ſoul is objected to Luther, 
and the authorities appealed to are Luther's defence 
of his articles againſt Pope Leo's Bull, cited above 

p. 10, and his comment upon Eccleſ. ix. 10. juſt 
mentioned, without any reference to, or mention 
of this letter to Anſdorf. If our apologiſt knew of 
theſe paſlages in Luther's works, he impoſed upon 
Mr. Bayle in repreſenting this doctrine of his maſ- 
ter, as only to be found in a private letter. But 
to take him in his own way. 

1. That Luther did not pretend to ſay, the ſouls 
of the jult are dead in this interval, is to little pur- 
pole, as the profound reſt and ſleep, a without knowing 
_ zvbere they are, anſwers the Cardinal's purpoſe juſt 
as well: not to mention a ſuſpicious et catera in 
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the Lutheran divinc's report, which may probably 
conceal more than he thought proper to expreſs. 

2. The authority of the Fathers would have been 
much to the apologiit's purpoſe, had he brought it 
in tupport of Luther's opinion againſt the cavils of 
the papiſts. But it is of no ſort of avail to defend 
an opinion of Luther, which, in the judgment of 
our apologiſt, ought to be rectified. As to the Fa- 
thers who were of this opinion, it is probable they 
ſaw this profound reſt and ſleep, as neceſſary for 
themſelves, and for the apoſtles before them, in 
oppoling the demon-worſhip of the Pagans, as Lu- 
ther found it afterwards to confound the ene. 
{1p of Popery. 

Well, „but Luther, ſays the apologiſt, rectiſied 
this opinion in proceſs of time.“ 

Did Luther then ſo far alter his mind as to re— 
cant, and eſpouſe the contrary doctrine? No, our 
apologiſt does not ſay that, though he would not 
be unwilling Bayle ſhould fo underſtand him. He 
only means that he qualified his opinions with cer- 
tain ſaving limitations, the import of which, we 
{hall have occaſion preſently to conſider. In the 
mean time, it is next to certain, that he held the 
/leep of the ſoul, for ten long years without theſe 
ſavings, namely, from the year 1522, the date of 
his letter to Amſidorf, to the year 1532, when he 
publiſhed his commentary on Zccleſiaſtes. And his 
reflection on the death of John Elector of Saxony, 
who died of an apoplexy immediately upon his re- 


turning from the chace, that ſame year, ſhews that 


he was then in no diſpoſition to retract it. Deus, 
{ays 


5 


ſays Luther, illi evenire fecit, quod pueris, qui ab- 


[que cura naſcuntur, vivunt et exſpirant; cum reſur- 


recturus eſt | Elector] in die noviſſimo, putabit ſe ex 
ſaltu Lochavienſi, i venabatur, venire (1). 

The Apology is thus concluded. © And though 

Luther ſeems in his later writings, to attribute ey 
ce to the ſouls of the predeſtinate, he does not mean 
thereby a reſt which is a profound ſleep, and de- 
« prives them of the viſion and converſation of 
« God and the angels. See his commentary on 
e the 24th [it ſhould be the 25th] chapter of Gene- 
« is, where he ſpeaks very largely of the ſtate of 
<« ſouls departed,” _ 
S8o then Luther {till perſiſted that the ſouls of the 
predeſtinate were at et. But before we proceed 
to examine theſe particular paſſages in the com- 
mentary on Geneſes, it will be neceſſary to premiſe 
the following conſiderations. 

1. That Luther himſelf acknowledges he was 
ſometimes obliged to take methods of expounding 
ſcripture which he himſclf did not approve, in gra- 


 tiam auditorum (vi). 


2. That this commentary on Ceneſ , was deli- 
vered at Wittemberg in the way of public lectures, to 


: promiſcuous company of ſcholars and others, from 


the year 1536 to the year 1545. They were not 
intended for publication, till Luther underſtood 
that Cruciger, Rorarius, and others, had taken them 
down in writing. The account he himſelf gives of 


(1) Seckendorf, Hiſt. Luth. lib. iii. p. 30. 
(n) Seckendorf. u. s. lib. ii. p. 24. 
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them is remarkable enough to be tranſcribed. Ex- 
temporæliter et populariter omnia dicta ſunt, prout in 
buccam venerunt verba, crebro et mixtim etiam Ger- 
manica, ver boſius certe quam vellem (1). 

3. That ſome diſputes had happened among his 
followers upon the queſtion, what becomes of the ſoul 
after death? which Luther aſſigns as the reaſon 
why he meddled with the queſtion at all (o): which 
diſputes, by the way, he had endeavoured all along 


to ſilence, by ſaying, © that nothing is revealed to 


© us on that head, and that it is raſh to aftirm any 
« thing about it without the word of God ().“ 
4. It is certain that the general prejudice was 
againſt Luther's opinion. The article of the inner- 
ce/ion of ſaints which led directly to the practice of 
invocation, ſtuck long with many Proteſtants, even 
whole churches, and Luther himſelf was obliged 
to compromiſe matters with them as well as he 
could, even ſo late as the year 1539 (9). And 
what 


(2) Seckendorf. u. s. lib, iii, p. 669. 
() Ego quidem propterea eam diſputationem attingo, ut 
præcidam et amoveam curioſas aliorum quæſtiones et diſpu— 


tationes. In Ceneſin. xxv. 8. 


(p) See his annotation on Jſaiah Ixiv. 15, and compare it 
with what he ſays on Matth. xvi. 25. | | = 
(2) Seckendorf, Index tertius. Supplend, ad ann. 1522. 
And in the year 1539, it was among the inſtructions of thoſe 
who were appointed to viſit the Marche of Brandenburg, 
« that they ſhould injoin the Paſtors, to bring men by degrees, 
« from the ſaints unto God; that this would beſt be done by 
« teaching them, that there was neither precept, example, nor 
« form in the ſcriptures for the invocation of ſaints. - But 
«© that. 


5 


what wonder that in theſe circumſtances, and in 
a public lecture to which all ſorts of people had ac- 
ceſs, Luther ſhould endeavour to put the deter- 
mination of this queſtion upon fuch a footing, that 
they among the Proteſtants who were diſpoſed to 
honour and revere the faints, ſhould neither be 
ſcandalized at his treating them as non-exi/tents, nor 
take occaſion from his conceſſions, to call for their 
interceſſion by prayer and adoration ? 

Let us now fee how far this commentary on Ge- 
neſts may be ſuppoſed to have been adapted to 
heſe circumitances. I ſhall give the citations in 


te that theſe things ſhould be inculcated with caution and 727 - 
„ defty, leſt the ſaints ſhould be contumelioufly treated, and 
« deprived of their true honour.” Seciendorf, 1. iii. p. 238. 
Maimbours, in his hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, ſays, that at the 
conference held at Aug /burgh, 15 30, on the deſign of recon- 
ciling the Proteſtants and the Papiſts, «© the former owned 
« that ſaiats and angels intercede for us, and were therefore 
« to be honoured, but not invoked.” Seckendorf does not. 
contradict this, where it falls in his way, Lib. ii. p. 178. 
He only obſerves that both ſides agreed, that invocation was 
not commanded in ſcripture. Afterwards indeed, viz, lib. ili. 
p, 542, in anſwer to the biſhop of Hilderſbeim, who inſiſted 
on the ſame fact: Seckendorf,, ſays, he does not find any 
« ſuch conceſſion was ever made, either at the conference at 
*« Aug/burgh, or elſewhere,” The fat ſeems to have been, 
that /Melarn@tz527r, a man of peace and meeknels, had been too 
| ſoft and tender upon this head of interceſſion, and might be 
underſtood to give it up. Melancthon's timidity drew upon 
him the reproaches of Luther at certain times; on other oc- 
caſions, when it proceeded to dejection and deſpondency, Lu- 
ther was as ready to comfort and encourage him. 


Luthers 
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Luther's own words, that they may not be ſuſpec- 


ted to be miſrepreſented by an unfaithful tranſla- 


tion. | 
* GEN. xxv. 8. Abraham collectus eſt ad populos 


« ſuos ] Hæc verba ſpiritus ſancti neutiquam otioſa 
« ſunt nec dicuntur beſtus, quæ non eunt ad patres 
* et populos ſuos ; ſed hominibus, et teſtantur re- 
* ſtare poſt hanc vitam aliam et meliorem ; quin e- 
< tiam ante Chriſti adventum, fuiſſe populum viven- 
e tium, qui habitant in terra viventium, et ad quos 
* emigrarunt pu. Inde ergo patres intellexerunt re- 
« ſurreftionem et vitam æternam. De impiis 
hoc non dicitur, ſed eſt ſermo de ſanctis et juſtis.“ 

Thus far Luther attempts only to draw from 
theſe words a general proof of a reſurrection and 


eternal life; and this, he ſuppoſes, they ſuggeſted 


to the patriarchs, What he meant by a living peo- 
ple, inhabiting the land of the living, we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently. In the mean time, be it obſerved, that ac- 
cording to Luther, the wicked and impious are not 
comprehended among the inhabitants of the land 
of the living. He proceeds next to the queſtion 
concerning the ſtate of ſouls after this life. 

« Porro hoc loco quæſtio agitari poteſt de ſtatu 
te animarum poſt hanc vitam. Simplex autem 
ce reſponſio eſt quam Chriſtus præſcribit, cum in- 
quit, Matth. xxii. Deus non eſt mortuorum Deus, 
ſed viventium. Inde certi ſumus vivere animas, 
<« et dormire in pace, nec torqueri ullis cruciatibus. 
« Idque multi loci ſcripturæ ſanctæ comprobant, 
quod poſt mortem non morimur, ſed vivimus ſim- 
ce pliciter: ſicut ſententiæ admodum claræ £/aie 
e teſtantur. Viri miſericordiæ colliguntur, et nemo at- 

N *« tendit 
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te fendit nec curat. Fuftus ſublatus eft ante calamita- 
& tem, et antequam veniant erumne, intrat in pacem 
e ſuam, et requieſcit in cubiculo ſuo. Quieſcunt ſancti 
„ molliter et tranquille, ſicut in Apocalypſi teſtatur 
« vox de cœlo; A modo jam dicit ſpiritus, ut W N 
« cant a lende furs,” 

This 1s our Reformer's idea of the land of the liv- 
ing mentioned above, the ſoul lives imply, ſleeps in 
peace, without being tormented. But it is remarkable 
that though theſe expreſſions may ſeem to include 
all ſouls whatever, and that all ſouls in this ſtate 
were ſo aſleep as to be void of all ſenſation, yet his 
proofs from //aiah and the Apocalyp/e, only come 
home to the /aznts, and the righteous. Does he 
mean then that the ſouls of the ſaints and of the 
righteous live a mply, ſleep in peace, inſenſible of 
Joy, as well as of pain and torment ? This he ſeems 
to have apprehended, might give offence, and 
therefore qualifies it as follows, 

« Differunt tamen ſomnus five quies hujus vitæ, 
<« et futuræ. Homo enim in hac vita defatigatus 
« diurno labore, ſub noctem intrat cubiculum ſuum 
e tanquam in pace, ut ibi dormiat, et ea nocte frui- 
e tur quiete, neque quicquam ſcit de ullo malo, 
&« five incendu, ſive cædis. Anima autem non fic 
« dormit, ſed vigilat, et patitur viſiones, loquelas 
K angelorum et Dei. Iedo ſomnus in futura vita 
* profundior eſt quam in hac vita, et tamen coram 
„Deo vivit.“ 
his, I ſuppoſe, is the rectiſication of Takes for- 

mer opinion mentioned by the Lutheran divine. 
And to what does it amount? Even to this. The 
„ ſoul is in a watchful, drowſy, active, paſſive 
DE « ſtate 


+ 

<« ſtate, acted upon by viſions and converſations of 
“God and angels, even while it is in a more pro- 
found fleep than that of a man in this life who is 
& conſcious of nothing.” Does not this look liker 

chambermaids's riddle, than the ſober ſyſtem of 
a learned divine? And did ever any man of com- 
mon ſenſe expreſs himſelf in ſo ſtrange a manner 
who had a mind ts be underſiood ? And what ſhall we 
make of what follows. 

« Hac ſimilitudine quam habeo a ſomno viventis 
« hominis, contentus fum. In illo enim eſt pax et 
« quies. Putat ſe dormiviſſe vix unam aut alte- 
« ram horam, et tamen videt animam ita dormire, 
« ut etiam vigilet.“ | 

But in the paragraph e e foregoing, 
Luther's fleeping man was conſcious of nothing, and 
in this very circumſtance he places the difference 
between the ſleep of a living man, and the ſleep of 
a departed ſoul. Here he makes the ſleep of the 
living man, and the ſleep of a departed ſoul to cor- 
reſpond throughout. For thus he concludes, 

&« SiC anima poſt mortem intrat ſuum cubiculum, 
« et pacem, et dormiens, non ſentit ſuum ſomnum, 
« et tamen ſervat Deus vigilantem animam. Ita 
« Deus poteſt excitare Heham, Maſen, &c. et fic 
« regere ut vivant, Sed quomodo? Neſcimus. 
« Sufficit ſimilitudo ſomni corporalis, et quod Deus 
« affirmat eſſe ſomnum quietem et pacem.“ 

Can any thing paint in more lively colours the 
diſtreſs of a man who, fearing to give offence, is 
labouring to conceal his real ſentiments, under a 
cloud of words without any conſiſtency, or indeed 


any ſenſe in them? 3 
A 4 2 | ' Mr. 
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Mr. Bayle however ſeems to have acquieſced in 
this account of his correſpondent, without giving 
himſelf the trouble to conſider, whether even the 
ſort of ſleep, mentioned in theſe paſſages of Lu- 
ther's commentary, would not admit of all the 
confequences that might be drawn trom the mor- 


tality of the ſoul. The learned Dr. Fortin too, up- 
on the credit, as it ſhould ſeem; of this ſame letter 
of the Lutheran divine to Mr. Bayle, has thought 
fit to ſay, Luther's laſt and ſettled opinion ſeems 
* to have been, that the ſouls of the good are in a 
« ſtate of felicity (7).” A certain ſign that neither 
he, nor Bayle, had conſulted the paſſages to which 
the Lutheran divine refers. Since nothing can be 
farther from all idea of /ettlement than the obſcure 
and fluctuating notions we have juſt exhibited. 

Dr. Fortin indeed afterwards refers us to two 
paſſages in L uther's Colloquia menſalia (s) publiſhed 
by Bell, that may ſeem to favour his ſentiments 
concerning Luther's ſettled opinion, w which it will 
be neceſſary to conſider. 

« I am perſuaded, ſays Luther, of all thoſe of 
“ whom the ſcripture faith, And he flept with his 
« fathers, that they are all in heaven, for this word 
*« [/leep] ſheweth ſomething that is good in the 
* ſcriptures ().“ Here the citation, ends in the 
Dr.'s book; but in BelPs, Luther goes on thus, 
« But of whom i is it written, T hey were made away, 
* and /lain by the enemies, or were devoured and torn 


(r) Life of Eraſmus, vol. i. p. 122. 
() Life of Eraſmus, p. 336. 
(t) Cellog, Menſ. p. 301. 
« in 
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ein pieces by wild beaſts, &c. I am perſuaded that 
7 they are loſt and damned.” 

I imagine it will hardly be thought that all Lu- 
ther's ſentiments retailed in this apocrypha/ collec- 
tion, are accurately reported. Be that as it may, 
it is plain that Luther here is inferring from certain 
expreſſions in ſcripture, the happy or miſerable 
condition of certain perſons after this liſe, whole 
end is deſcribed in thoſe expreſſions. It is likewiſe 
plain, from Luther's ſaying that they who die by 
violence, are {oft and damned, that he is ſpeaking of 
the final (and not of the intermediate ſtate) both of 
the one and the other. To be /aved, and to be in 
heaven, are, in popular language, the ſame thing, 
as to be happy; and are often uſed to expreſs the 
condition of good men departed, when the ſeparate 
Rate of their ſouls is never thought of. This par- 
ticularly is Luther's common language. Had the 
queſtion been put to him whether he thought John 
the Elector of Saxony abovementioned, was in hea- 
ven? He would moſt certainly have anſwered in 
the affirmative; and yet we have ſeen that he 
would have meant this, not of preſent, but of future 
felicity. But what follows will put the matter out 
of all doubt. 
Ihe other paſſage i is this, « Your ſon, ſays Lu- 
<« ther to a diſconſolate father, is well provided for; 
<« he liveth now with Chriſt, O! would to God 
<« that I had finiſhed my courſe, I would not wiſh 
% me here again ().“ 


The ſtreſs here, I ſuppoſe, is laid upon the de- 


(u) Cell. Menſ. p. 402. 
1 ceaſed 
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ceaſed ſon's living with Chriſt. It is pity the wor- 
thy Doctor did not caſt his eye towards the bottom 
of the page whence this citation is taken. He 
would there have found Luther's own comment 


upon theſe and the like expreſſions. For having 


there repreſented a perplexed perſon in tribulation, 
objecting, that the ſaying of St. Paul, Rom. v. 1. 
They whe are juſtified by faith, have peace with God, 
&c. is not verified in thoſe good men who are not 
at peace in the preſent life, he anſwers. © True 
ce it is they have peace in faith, but the ſame peace 
<« js inviſible, and ſurpaſſeth all human conceit. In- 
« ſomuch, that being even in death, feeling no li ife 

« af all, we muſt nevertheleſs . We live.“ I 
will only add, that if theſe are the only teſtimonies 
which can be produced out of this folio book of a- 
bove 500 pages for Luther's ſettled opinion, they 
muſt be very thin ſown. But be they more or 
fewer, I will engage to confront them with an e- 
qual number on the other fide out of this very col- 


lection. 


I ſhall however now cloſe the preſent diſquiſition 
with an indiſputable proof that Luther's lateſt, and 


on that account, rea/ opinion concerning the ſtate 
of the dead, was conformable to his commentary 


on Eccleſ. ix. 10. his reflection on the death of Fohr 
Elector of Saxony, and his letter to .Amſdorf: and 
that upon better authority than that of the colloguies. 
| Sleidan, ſpeaking of Luther's behaviour on the 
day of his death, tells us, Inter cænandum, variis 
« de rebus locutus, hoc etiam inter alia rogabat, 
num in illä ſempiterna vhs limus alter alterum 

: 6 recog- 
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“ recognituri? cumque illi averent ex ipſo ſcire, 
quid, inquit, accidit Adamo? nunquam ille vide- 
« rat Evam; ſed, cum illam formaret Deus, altiſ- 
<« fima quiete ſopitus, dormiebat ; expergefactus au- 
* tem cum illam videret, non rogat, quz fit? aut 
& unde veniat? ſed carnem eſſe de ſua carne dicit, 
<* et os de ſuis oſſibus. Qui vero ſciebat iſtud? Ni- 


e mirum ſpiritu ſancto plenus, et vera Dei cogni- 


* tione præditus, ita pronunciabat. Ad eundem 
& modum, nos etiam in altera vita renovabimur per 
* Chriſtum, et parentes, uxores, liberos, et quic- 
quid eſt, multo perfectius agnoſcemus, quam tunc 
« Evam Adamus cognovit (x). 

Luther here conſiders thoſe who will know their 
friends in that eternal life, as in the ſame ſtate that 
Adam was when Eve was firſt preſented to him, 
namely, juſt awaked out of a deep fleep. 

The renewal by Chriſt cannot poſſibly mean any 
thing but the reſurrection of the dead; and theſe 
two circumſtances, conſidered together, leave not 
the leaſt room for a conſcious intermediate ſtate. 
A plain proof that Luther never departed from the 
ſentiments he diſcloſed to Amfdorf in 1522, but 
retained to his dying moment, the ſame uniform 
idea of a total ſuſpenſion of thought and conſciouſ- 
neſs during the interval between death and the re- 
ſurrection. 

The misfortune was that his more immediate 


diſciples were in another perſuaſion, and therefore, 
inſtead of defending their maſter's doctrine, ſet 


(x) Sleidan. lib, xvi. 488. 
them. 
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themſelves to prove he never held it (y); and thus 
leaving the main root of Popery, in the ground, it 
is no wonder they ſhould have been unſucceſsful 
in pruning away the corrupt fruits which always 


have, and always will ſpring from it. 


(y) Seckendorf;, I ſuſpect, wanted to conceal Luther's ſenti- 
ments on the intermediate ſtate, through an apprehenſion of 
their being heretical. There are few traces of what Luther 
thought on the ſubje& in all this voluminous work. And 
though Seckendorf gives an account of moſt of his commentaries 
on the ſcriptures, under the ſeveral years in which they were 


Publiſhed, he never mentions Luther's opinion on the ſtate of 
the dead, except in one or two places, where Luther ſays, 


there is notbing revealed about it in ſcripture. Luther's reflexion 


on the death of the EleQor of Saxony, was too ſtriking to be 


omitted, and had been recorded elſewhere. So likewiſe was 
his laſt converſation concerning the knowledge of our friends 
in another life. But Seckendorf took care to ſoften the en- 
Swoe expreſſions, as may be ſeen by comparing his account of 
it p. 636, with S/eidan's and Melchior Adam's. Theſe little 
partialities will ſtick to writers of the moſt conſummate inte- 


grity, of whom Seckendorſ is in the foremoſt rank. That 


Luther's works have not been faithfully dealt with by ſome of 
his diſciples, we have the following teſtimony from one of 
his Biographers. Quo imprimis etiam pertinet, quod de 
Scriptorum ſuorum ſatis apud poſteritatem agens [ Lutherus] 
vereri ſe dixit, ne id quod boni eſſet in ſcriptis ſuis oblivionis 
tenebris obrueretur: quod augurium adeo eum non fefellit, 
ut poſt obitum ipſius, ne quidem ejuſmodi homines defuerint 
qui ex ſcriptis illius varia, et ea imprimis delere ſunt auſi, 
quæ ipſis minus placebant, et quibus multa redargui animad- 
vertebant, quæ tamen emendare ipſis non ſatis commodum 


erat. Præſatio Georgii Knoppii in vitam Lutheri a Jg. Dan. 
Hernſchmidio Conſcriptam, p. 29. 


THE END. 
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